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' For Winter Days 


A Sensible Precaution 





In winter time, when the air is alternately 
keen and biting, and raw and damp, the skin 
often suifers severely, the complexion loses its 

freshness. It is then that proper precaution 
should be taken to guard against these discomforts, 
and nothing is of better service in this direction 
than Pears’ Soap. 
It keeps the skin cleansed from all impurities, 
and by freshening and invigorating, gives it a power of 
resistance that is as natural as it is effective,and at the same 
time acts as a complete protection to the complexion. — It 
soothes, softens and beautifies. 















It is an easy matter to keep a clear, bright 
and healthy skin all through the winter by the 
regular use of the finest of all skin soaps 


Pears’ Soa 


The Great English Complexion Soap 


“AL rights secured.” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


T was bitter cold on Candlelight Hill. 
The road was frozen into ruts 
which jarred like iron, the river be- 

neath the hill complained against its icy 
captivity with strange, quavering 
groans, the breath of the two horses, 
plodding along heavily, steamed up in 
frost, cloud to hang in miniature icicles 
on their muzzles. The sky to the west 
was all aflare of yellow and red, a 
mirage of a fire cheating the traveler 
with promises of warmth that never 
reached him; against it the naked trees 
of the wood stood out starkly. <A thin 
moon, like a shaving of ice, glittered 
above the sunset. Save the creaking 
of the wagon and the whine of the ice. 
the country was utterly still; the man 
in the wagon and his horses might have 
been the only living beings in a dead 
world. 

Although Owen Mount was both cold 
and tired, he did not urge his horses; 
they had pulled a heavy way, and Owen 
was a just man. He shifted his big, 
solid body, stamped his feet, and 
clapped his mittened hands on_ his 
knees; then settled down to endur- 
ance, enlivened by a count of the profits 
likely to accrue from his winter wheat. 
The off horse sidled against his mate, 
and by that their driver was aware of a 
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woman in the path, a slip of a creature 
drawn over to one side by a great 
leather bag, but marching along stur- 
dily. Owen’s mind dwelt little upon 
womenfolks; when it did, it told him 
he liked them strong and hearty, not 
peaked or pindling. As his team came 
abreast of this one, she turned on him a 
small, pale face, childishly young, 
framed snugly in a scarlet hood. Owen 
nodded, ‘after the fashion of country 
civility, then spoke encouragingly to 
Bill and Tom, out of a complete for- 
getfulness of the wayfarer. He started 
a little, therefore, when a voice called 
to him: 

“This Candlelight Hill?” 

“Yes,” the horses still jogging ahead. 

“Tf I keep ‘long it will I get to Mrs. 
Isra’l Tall’s?” 

“eu 

“I'll be obligated to you if you'll give 
me a lift a piece!’ The words were 
those of a request, but the tone was one 
of command. 

Owen was not an unneighborly man, 
only an unregarding one, so he said 
pleasantly enough: 

“Certain, I'm a-goin’ consid’ble near 
to Mr. Tdall’s.” 

The girl set down her bag. 

“Your horses stand?” she asked, in 
a shy way that was, nevertheless, curi- 
ously determined. “Then I guess you'd 
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best heft this in for me; it’s a master 
weight.” 

. Owen climbed out with a kind of 
heavy ease, his big figure looming up 
beside the small person. He did not 
help her into the wagon—such services 
for a woman were beyond his ken— 
but as he swung up her box, he re- 
marked kindly: 

“You packed that far?” 

“All the way from th’ Center,” an- 
swered the girl, without rancor. 

“Warn’t nobody there to bring it out 
for you?” He looked down at the small 
mittens crossed in her lap where she sat 
beside him. 

“Mr. Tall; he didn’t meet me, an’ th’ 
man to th’ tavern wanted a dollar for 
drivin’ over, so I walked.” Her tone 
kept its mild indifference. 

Owen laughed. 

- “T cal’late if you’d taken th’ measure 
o’ Candlelight Hill you’d ’a’ given him 
his dollar, eh?” 

“T don’t guess I would.” And for all 
her words had no stress to them, they 
carried conviction. 

“Gettin’ kind o’ late for womenfolks 
to be trapesin’ ’round ‘lone, ain’t it?” 
Owen had strong ideas on all the pro- 
prieties of his world. 

“T ain’t met up with ae but 
you.” 

She smiled suddenly, and her neigh- 
bor was aware of small, even, white 
teeth and a pleasant curve of lips and 
chin. Owen’s inner comment on her 
was: ‘“Homely little thing in th’ face, 
but pretty-dispositioned, I guess, an’ 
ain’t her eyes blue!’ His momentary 
interest in her faded; it was curiosity 
concerning his neighbor that put the 
question: 

“You visitin’ over to Isra’l Tall’s?” 

“T came to nurse Mis’ Tall.” 

“You a nurse!” 

There marched before Owen’s eyes a 
procession of the hardy old women of 
Pettipaug who cared for the sick. 

“A trained nurse,” corrected the girl 


placidly. “I studied a year up to 
Boston.” 
“Well,” remarked the man grimly, “I 


cal’late they didn’t teach you anythin’ 
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up there that'll serve you to heft Mis’ 
Tall. She’s heavier’n a horse.” 

“Oh, there’s ways,” returned the girl, 
with vague confidence, and upon that 
conversation lapsed. 

Owen pulled up. 

“That’s Tall’s, just round th’ bend.” 

His passenger smiled upon him en- 
couragingly. 

“You in a collar pucker to get home? 
I’d be dreadful pleased if it was so as 
you could carry me there.” 

The man’s inner amusement creased 
his strong, hard face into likable 
curves—this roadside gypsy ordering 
about one of the solidest farmers of the 
county ! 

“Just as you say.” 
stirred up his horses. 
th’ crick.” 

The river had long ago parted com- 
pany with the hill; this stream was only 
a feeble backwater of its strong tide. 
Sedges pushed up through its scum of 
ice, tussocks of bunch grass offered a 
path across it, but at its center a black 
thread of water ran ominously. 

“How I goin’ to get me ’cross that 
open place?” the girl pondered, her 
bright blue eyes on Owen. 

“Jump.” 

She considered this. 

“You jump with th’ bag, an’ I’ll make 
out come ‘long after,’ she decided 
placidly. 

“Should think I was her hired man,” 
grinned the farmer, as he shouldered 
the bag. 

Progress across the tussocks was 
swift, but at the edge cf the ice the man 
shook his head. 

“Farther than I took it for.” 

“Afraid ?” 

Some quality in her mild speech 
touched him; he gripped the bag, and 
sprang high and wide. 

“Nothin’ for a man to negotiate,” he 
called from the other side coolly, “but I 
don’t know as gran’ an’ lofty leapin’s in 
th’ course up to Boston.” 

The girl laughed out: 

“Stand by to ketch me if I jump 
short,” and leaped like a squirrel. 

“George!” exclaimed Owen, as he 


He smiled, and 
“There ’tis, cross 

















caught her. Then to himself: “Spunky, 
anyhow.” 

At the door of the little black old 
house, the girl turned to him with her 
small, friendly -smile. She looked 
pinched and bloodless in the dimpsy 
light, but she answered his handgrasp 
stoutly. 

“You've been real kind, an’ I thank 
you.” 

“Queer young one!” Owen smiled 
as he drove off. “Never even asked 
my name.” 

After his horses were well looked out 
for, he went into his own reward of 
fire and supper as nearly impatient as 
his tempered nature could be. The 
Mount kitchen hummed with warmth 
and light and the savor of wholesome 
cooking. An old woman stood by the 
stove, and a young one sat by the lamp. 
Owen greeted this latter with pleased 
surprise. 

“Well, now, now, this beats Thanks- 
giving! How came you to favor us 
this way?” 

Leurannah King smiled up at this big, 
handsome young farmer in a manner all 
happiness. 

She herself was vividly colored in 
every line, all flash and sparkle, and 
her slender height had a sort of im- 
petuous grace, like a forest sapling. 
Strangers feared Lourannah for her 
passion ; Owen knew her gentle and de- 
pendent, the soul of a nun in the form 
of a wood dryad. 

“Father had business to th’ Center, 
so he brought me over to spend Sab- 
bath with Aunt Esther,” she explained 
in a voice vibratingly sweet. 

“T call that complete. Supper ready, 
Aunt Et? I’m hungrier’n a bear.” 

The family, the father, Richard 
Mount, a young son, Owen, Aunt Es- 
ther, and the guest ate in the business- 
like silence common to farmhouse 
meals. Suddenly the door swung open 
to the call of a voice, tanged like the 
frosty night: 

“Hello, folks, got a welcome for th’ 
prodigal son?” 

Immediately all were greeting the 
newcomer, a tall young fellow in a 
hunting coat, a gun under his arm. 
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“So you've quit up on th’ wilderness 
places, have you, son?” Old Richard 
pumped the stranger’s hand up and 
down. “When you make harbor?” 
“Two days ago. Yes, sirs, I’ve shook 
Canada for good. No place like home.” 
Aunt Esther included the guest by a 
formal introduction. ‘This my hus- 
band’s niece from Rainbow, Lourannah 


King. This is Pardon Bushnell, 
brother Richard’s nephew.” 
The man swept Lourannah with 


brilliant eyes; he was tanned like an 
Indian, and his long, limber figure and 
hawk features might have belonged to 
some young brave. 

“We used to be some acquainted 
when we was children.” The young 
man extended his hand with an easy 
grace, that in a larger world would 
have been called polish. “You've 
changed consid’ble since then.” His 
tone held gallant suggestions. 

“You don’t change none, Don.” Aunt 
Esther pointed to his gun. “Should 
think you'd like to froze you out on th’ 
ma’shes.” 

“Ain’t that a bag?” 
string of wild ducks. 
over to Uncle Isra’l’s.” 

“Who you cal’late’s goin’ to cook 
‘em, Don?” inquired his uncle. “Me- 
lissy’s tied to th’ bed with rheumatics, 
an’ Isra’l ain’t no kind o’ a hand with 
woman’s trade.” 

The hunter laughed aloud at his own 
thought. 

“You let me set by for some o’ that 
johnnycake, Aunt Et.” He pulled a 
chair to the table. “There’s th’ cutest 
little trick over there, all rigged out in 
a white tyer same as a child, an’ a white 
cap onto her head, tewin’ ’round th’ 


He held up a 
“Left two more 


kitchen. I marched in on her bolder’n 
a lion. 

“You visitin? to Uncle Isra’’s? 
says I. 


“*T’m a nurse,’ says she. 

“T thought it was some kind o’ a joke, 
an’ I started to keep it a-runnin’, but I 
found out pretty quick ’twas th’ sol- 
emnest sort o’ earnest to her.” 

He broke off his story to laugh. 
“*Who does th’ cookin’ here?’ says 
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“Your horses stand?” she asked, in a shy way that was, nevertheless, curiously determined. 


she, terr’ble stern for all she ain’t mor’n 
five foot high. 

“*T don’t,’ says I, shiftin’ respons’bil- 
ity. ‘I’ve just got back two days ’go 
from five year in Canada.’ 

“At that she speaks up so prompt it 
gets my wind. 

“*T deem some o’ those handsome 
ducks is for us. You can set right here 
by th’ stove an’ pluck ’em.’ 

“An’ afore I knew it I had their little 
ol’ plumes draw’d out, an’ was bringin’ 
in water an’ choppin’ kindlin’ for her. 
Kind o’ domestic for me, eh?” 

Uncle Dick spoke out of the laughter 
that testified to the family appreciation: 


“Must be an a’mighty lik’ly-lookin’ 
girl, Don.” 

“No, sir, she ain’t; she’s small as 
they grow ’em, an’ all o’ a color, some 
way, hair, an’ face, an’ voice, too. But 
she got me a-steppin’ an’, what’s more, 
I’m a-goin’ over in th’ mornin’ to help.” 

“T hope she’ll be a comfort to them 
poor ol’ critters,” commented Aunt Es- 
ther. ‘“They’re forlorner’n two ol’ cats, 
for all they’ve got so much o’ this 
world’s goods stored up.” 

The conversation swung into other 
channels more personal to the company. 
While they talked, Lourannah sat in 
smiling silence watching Pardon’s dark 
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charm with his cousin’s blond dignity, 
and admiring Owen more than ever. 


CHAPTER II. 


The next morning when the nurse at 
the Tall farm opened the kitchen door, 
she found the cutting edge of the air 
rubbed into a damp chill. She had 
been up half the night with the “poor 
ol’ critters,” and she looked shrunken 
even smaller than usual, but her natural 
vigor was unabated. She set about 
breakfast with a kind of soft fury, and 
rushed at the well as if it was the gen- 
eral enemy of mankind. 

“You let me h’ist that for you,” a 
cheerful drawl sounded over her 
shoulder. 

She answered tranquilly : 

“Good morning, Mr. Bushnell!” 

“Uncle Isra’l give you my entitle- 
ments, eh?” He smiled engagingly, and 
all his potency of color and line glowed 
for her in the drab morning. ‘How 
th’ ol’ folks? 

“You goin’ to pay me for my chores 
with a proper good breakfast?’ he 
asked, as he followed her to the house. 

“T ain’t a cook,” she flung back over 
her shoulder. 

“This is a good ’nough breakfast for 
King George,” Pardon pronounced, as 
he sat down to broiled ham and batter 
cakes. “I wager my new rifle Uncle 
Isra’l wasn’t consulted aforehand *bout 
this layout.” He drank deep of strong 
coffee. 

The nurse took him in silently, her 
chin in her hands, her elbows on the 
table. She certainly was an unconsid- 
ered trifle of a woman, the only im- 
portance in her smallness being her 
amazingly blue eyes. Pardon’s browns 
and reds flared oriently against her 
ashes. 

“Is Mr. Tall real poor?” 
the fruit of her pondering. 

“Uncle Isra’l!” Pardon laughed out. 
“Why, he’s one o’ th’ best fixed men in 
th’ county, got money in bank rollin’ 
up like a snowball, for he don’t spend 
a cent on anybody.” 

The girl frowned deeply, then 
laughed out, an odd little sound of 


This was 
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mirth, then changed the subject with 
the question: 

“What you do up in Canada so 
long?” 

“Oh, Jack-o’-all-trades, so long as 
they didn’t stive me up in a house— 
lumberman, guide, hunter. It’s a great 
country up there, kind o’ free an’ big.” 

“Your folks must ’a’ missed you.” 

“Ain't got any. I bach it over to th’ 
ol’ place, back on th’ Gunpowder River. 
Guess th’ name must have had a finger 
in my career.” He jumped up limber 
as a wood creature. “How do, Uncle 
Isral >” 
door. 

“Glad to see you, nephew.” Uncle 
Isra’l’s greeting was as casual as if they 
had been parted five days instead of 
five years. “I've put in somé terr’ble 
tedious nights with th’ asthmy, an’ 
Melissy’s complainin’ with rheumatics 
mor’n half th’ winter, but last night the 
nurse here’’—he jerked his thumb to- 
ward her—“worked over us both with 
some yerb trade, an’ rubbin’s, an’ like 
that, till she eased us off consid’ble.” 

“Kind o’ rough on th’ nurse, ain’t it, 
both o° you tunin’ up all night?” sug- 
gested his nephew, as the girl whisked 
down cellar. 

“She gets her pay for it,” returned 
the old man tranquilly ; then to the re- 
appearing nurse: ‘Got a mite o° break- 
fast for me?” 

Having finished a hearty breakfast, 
he drew up to the stove. 

“Comin’ on to snow, I view it.” He 
spoke as affably as his sour old voice 
would. permit. 

The nurse halted on some errand. 

“Mr. Tall,” gently, “you best set your 
nephew on th’ trail o’ some good wom- 
an to cook for you.” ) 

“Ain't you a-goin’ to stay?” jerking 
up in alarm. 

“Yes, sir, but I’m th’ nurse. I can’t 
cook, an’ wash, an’ clean, an’ all like 
that, too.” She began to stir a savory 
brew on the stove. 

“I'd like to be told why not?” The 
old man sat straight in his chair, his 
sallow face aflame. “My mother took 
care o’ a passel o’ young ones down 
with fever, an’ cooked for th’ farm 
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hands, too, an’ she warn’t no more 
rugged than what you be.” 

“IT was hired for a nurse; there 
wasn’t any word passed o’ housework,” 
still stirring gently. 

“Moses in Egypt!” cried the old man 
furiously. “You buckle down to 
housework, or you pack out o’ this 
house first train to-morrow.” 

He knew how to manage whiny 
womenfolks that didn’t know their 
own minds two minutes running; 
hadn’t he seen Melissy knock under 
reg’lar for forty years? 

Pardon rose, full of ire. 

“Uncle ne 

Then his wrath simmered away into 
concealed laughter as the girl answered 
evenly: 

“T’ll go right now, Mr. Tall. There’s 
a train to the Center if it is Sabbath. 
Mr. Bushnell, can you make out to get 
a team for me somewheres ?” 

Uncle Isra’l gaped, thunderstruck. 

“You'll wait one while ’fore you get 
another such a handsome place, big 
wages, an’ only two to do for,” he 
rasped out. 

The nurse covered the saucepan, and 
started for the stairs. 

“You give your wife that when she 
wakes up.” 

She did not trouble to answer the 
taunt. 

A kind of finality in her actions 
pierced even the old farmer’s thick 
mind. He tried cajolery. 

“You an’ me could do th’ little mess 
o’ housework here real clever,” he 
wheedled. ‘“Melissy an’ me don’t care 
for no sweet trade nor no riz bread.” 

The girl listened patiently. 

“You need nourishin’ food three 
times a day, an’ Mis’ Tall, she needs a 
sight o’ nice, sweet clothes. My soul, 
her room was a hurrah’s nest last 
night.” 

Isra’l made a stand in his last ditch. 

“T shan’t pay you full wages if I got 
to hire ’nother woman to wait on you.” 

Pardon had stepped behind the girl 
to let her feel his support. 

“Stick to it,” he whispered. 

“IT got to have a woman an’ full 
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wages, or I’m a-goin’ right now.” She 
faced him steadily. 

The grim old man surrendered. 

“Good Lord, have it your own way, 
seein’ you’re such a high stepper. Par- 
don, you drive over to th’ Ridge arter 
th’ Widder Keturah Dolly.” Then, 
with a mutter of “seein’ mother” to 
cover his retreat, he shuffled out of the 
room. 

Pardon clapped her on the shoulder 
riotously. 

“You're a hero!” he exulted. “Made 
old Uncle Isra’l take water for once in 
his life!” 

“Poor old thing!” murmured the girl 
pityingly. “If he’d been without 
means, ‘I’d have done it all, but I ain’t 
goin’ to be put upon.” 

“T bet you ain’t!” 
admiration of her. 

“Now, you step ‘long after that 
Widow Dolly.” 

“Who'll I say wants her?” he insin- 
uated. 

“Why, Miss Isra’l Tall,” mischie- 
vously. Then, relenting: “My name’s 
Roxanna Judson. Folks call me Roxy. 
Hurry ‘long, now, an’ I'll have those 
ducks roasted real pretty for your 
dinner.” 

By afternoon, the Widow Dolly was 
established at the farm, the dinner was 
over, and the patients both asleep. 

“I guess I better be goin’ to look at 
some traps I set.” Pardon stood up 
reluctantly ; the warm old kitchen with 
its two sociable women allured strange- 
ly this spirit of the wild. “You better 
catch a nap.” He looked down in 
brotherly affection at Roxy, lost in a 
great rocker. “Th’ old folks will keep 
you on th’ clip to-night.” 

“I’m a-comin’ a piece with you,” she 
answered unexpectedly. “A run in th’ 
fields does me more good than sleep 
any day.” 

“Law!” commented the Widow Dol- 
ly from her snug corner by the stove. 
“T should think you was sent for to 
traipse out a rough day like this, an’ 
comin’ on to snow, too.” 

Roxy and Pardon, undaunted, set 
forth. 

“Ain’t it splendid?” breathed the girl, 


His eyes flashed 
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as they stepped into the very eye of the 
wind and bent to its fierce buffet. 

“Catch aholt!’ Pardon held out his 
mittened hand. 

Roxy grasped it. 

“I wish I could live out o’ doors, an’ 
never go near a house.” 

“T did, up to Canada, slept right in th’ 
snow many a night.” 

She nodded understandingly, and, 
hand in hand, like children, they 
pushed through the softly flying snow. 
They crossed the stream by the mill 
boards, went over the road by which 
Roxy had come the night before, and, 
panting a little, found shelter in a hol- 
low of the fields under some trees. 

“Ain’t it sightly?” breathed Roxy, 
enchanted by the magic which had 
turned the iron world of yesterday into 
a fairyland of purity. 

“Did you ever see anything peace- 
fuller’n that?’ Pardon swept his arm 
out over the great, calm white meadow. 

“T feel as though I couldn't live, I 
like it so,” whispered the girl below the 
voice of the wind, and she laid her 
hand on his arm in the pressure of her 
delight. 

“?Twould kill me to be squinched up 
in a house.” He covered her hand with 
his. ‘“Ain’t it an awful dose for you to 
be ’round het-up stoves an’ sick folks so 
constant?” 

Worlds of meaning flamed into her 
blue eyes, which she shut back of her 
lips. 

“Who lives over there in that big 
house?” She shifted the talk abruptly. 

“Uncle Dick Mount. He an’ his son 
Owen have ’bout the best farm in this 
district.. Owen’s a_ reg’lar driver, 
makin’ money like a mill. Nice chap, 
but dreadful stiff in his own ideas.” 

“You envy him?’ She peered up 
into his face; her eyes were very bril- 
liant, and the wind had beaten scarlet 
into her cheeks. 

“Me? Lordy, no! I'd rather tote 
my gun through the woods, free as a 
fox, than own his wholé place.” 

The girl nodded, and a friendly si- 
lence fell between them. 

“I got to go back.” She sighed wist- 
fully. 
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The debonair Pardon was gripped of 

sudden shyness. He could not offer 

himself as an escort back to this charm- 

ing gypsy; he could only mutter: 

_ “Pll cut ‘long to my traps. Be over 

in th’ mornin’.” 

Roxy watched his lean, lithe figure 
swing across the snow, then started 
herself. The wind, no longer behind 
her, slapped her face with a handful of 
snow. She laughed, and set herself to 
fight it across the fields and back to the 
road, stopped only by the rail fence. 
This barrier had been nothing to sur- 
mount when Pardon was there to help 
her over; now it seemed a medieval 
barbican. She took it at a running 
scramble, pitched over, and rolled into 
the road below. 

“What’s to pay here!” For an in- 
stant she thought it was Pardon come 
back, and began a laughing retort, but 
at the next words in a deep and seri- 
ous voice: “You hurt you?” she looked 
up into the face of the man who had 
driven her to the farm. 

“No,” she retorted crisply, and 
struggled to find her feet in a snarl of 
hampering skirts. 

“Somethin’ fetched loose here?” 

He reached down a large hand under 
each arm, and lifted her to her feet as 
if she had been a doll. 

His look and tone incensed Roxy; 
they made of her climb an amazonian 
assault, and of her fall a grotesque ig- 
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“I ketched my foot in my skirt.” Her 
voice had the extreme mildness charac- 
teristic of her in times of stress. 

“I see.” 

His eyes followed hers to where a 
long ruffle of cloth twirled loose upon 
the snow. He considered her gravely. 

“T deem you to be th’ nurse over to 
Mr. Tall’s. You on your way to my 
house for some help?” 

His words implied that only in ex- 
tremis would she be abroad. She an- 
swered accordingly : 

“T’m just out for a walk.” 

The wind caught the words, and 
flung them over the fields in a derisive 
echo. 
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“For a walk!” The man’s echo was 
the worst of all. 

“I ain’t bound to ’count for my time 
to him,” Roxy told herself; then aloud, 
meekly: “I’m goin’ back that way,” 
pointing to the crossing. 

“You can’t, in this wind. You'll 
have to go up to the mill.” 

“I got to get back to my patients 
quick now.” 

“You ought not to have left them 
such a day,” returned the man, quite as 
if it were his business. 

Roxy faced him burningly ; the small 
woman and the big man were comically 
suggestive of a terrier sprunting up to 
a mastiff, but neither smiled. Then 
she flung up her head, and plowed off 
down the road. 

“I’m a-goin’, too,” the young man 
answered steadily, refusing to accept an 
utter rout. “My name’s Owen Mount; 
I’m cousin to Pardon Bushnell.” He 
thrust his arm into hers with decision, 
yet with gentleness, to hold her against 
the wind. “This rough weather ain’t 


any kind o’ time for a lady to be 


abroad.” His deep voice reached her 
under the wind in displeased syllables. 

“T like it!” shrieked Roxy, her high 
notes overriding the blast. 

“You'll be all tuckered out by the 
time you get back,” went on the moni- 
tor. ‘Lucky I happened ‘long when I 
did. Careful, now!” They were at the 
edge of the stream. 

“Lucky for who?” fiercely, strug- 
gling to free herself. 

If he heard, he did not heed, but 
steadily pushed ahead, shielding her 
and drawing her along behind him. 

“Forever!” gasped Roxy. “As if I 
was a stumblin’ horse!” 

“There, I got you safe,” announced 
Owen, quite as if it were a task laid 
upon him. 

Roxy compressed her lips over the 
bubbling retort: “’Twas more’n you 
were asked to ’complish.” 

Old Isra’l pulled open the door. 

“T was just considerin’ whether you 
had it in mind to turn up to-night,” he 
greeted Roxy. “Went off with one 
beau, an’ picked up ’nother, didn’t you? 
Come in, Owen, an’ get th’ chill off.” 
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Owen walked into the old kitchen, so 
low the beams were just over his head, 
with a serious dignity, unroughed by 
the elements. The Widow Dolly was 
out of sight. Roxy whisked upstairs. 

“We got a city nurse here,” the old 
man began on his grievance at once; 
“won't turn her hand to any good, hon- 
est housework. Her duties is to hand 
*round a mess 0’ gruel an’ to kite ’bout 
th’ country with ev’ry young Jacksprig 
she can ketch up.” 

Owen drew on his mittens. 

“You keep her to home this kind 0’ 
weather, Mr. Tall.” 

“Keep her to home!’ retorted his 
host, who had a feminine fancy for the 
last of the argument. “I bet ol’ Hew- 
die couldn’t ’complish that if she was 
*gain it.” 

As Owen tramped through the snow, 
he had a pleasant picture of his own 
foreroom, his pretty guest in her red 
dress and gold beads seated by the fire 
in Sunday calm, while his father and 
aunt exchanged with her the news of 
the county; so well-conducted young 
women spent an afternoon like this. 


CHAPTER III. 


By morning the snow had ceased, 
but to the weatherwise the sky shut 
down close around the world in a way 
that boded another storm. Pardon 
Bushnell did “th’ chores,” then stayed 
on, “squinched up in th’ house,” with 
great content. Roxy lighted the fore- 
room fire, and in the recesses between 
her attendance upon the sick played 
checkers with him or listened happily 
to his stories of his boyhood or of Ca- 
nadian adventures, for this voyager had 
a voice of liquid charm and smile of 
potent magic. The day sped toward 
dusk in a friendliness that seemed to 
reach back into the years. 

Just at dusk a sleigh jingled up bear- 
ing an anxious young fellow whose 
baby “had taken a kind o’ a fit,” and 
needed the ministration of the nurse, 
Mrs. Dolly, who was at the same time 
its grandmother. 

Roxy peered a little anxiously out 
into the twilight after the fading sleigh. 
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Faint, small flakes of white 
were beginning to sift down, 
and the world was empty and 
still. 

“She lives up along beyond 
Owen Mount’s,” Pardon’s voice 
spoke at her shoulder. 

“He an’ you much o’ a 
piece?” casually, yet with a 
swift glance. 

“Not so you'd notice it,” 
laughed the young man. “I 
deem Owen’s goin’ to tie up 
to that lik’ly Rainbow girl.” 

“What a queer name!” 

“Oh, that’s a place. She’s 
Lurannah King, an’ just th’ 
craft for Owen to sail, soft as 
milk an’ sweet as honey.” 

“He kind o’ masterful ?” 

“Great Hector! Owen’s 
drove th’ whole D’ilin’ over to 
nis place since he was in tyers. 

Yes, sir, Lou’s th’ girl for him.” 

“An’ the girl for you?’ Suddenly 
she gave him her blue eyes, bright and 
intent. 

Pardon flushed royally under his “In- 
jun paint.” He could “train” with any 
girl in the county, but this slip’s auda- 
cious indifference ‘‘beat his time’; he 
could only laugh helplessly. 

Roxy strained her eyes into the night 
as if she might form the outlines of the 
“lik’ly” girl who was to be cherished 
and protected by the man _ whose 
strength had wrought into her own con- 
sciousness even in two meetings. 

Some girls had luck! She shivered, 
and turned back to the house. 

“T’m a-goin’ to chop you a mighty 
big pile o* kindlin’.” 

Roxy’s brave heart beat 
warmly to his cheerful drawl. 

For a time the thud of the ax sound- 
ed from the woodhouse, then came a 
crash and silence. 

Roxy snatched the lamp from the 
kitchen table, and darted into the 
woodhouse, terrified by some sense of 
harm. In the dim yellow rays of his 
lantern and her lamp, she saw Pardon 
stretched on-the floor, stark as if 
“straked out,” a blood-smeared ax by 
his side, a thin thread of scarlet run- 


again 


She knelt again by the injured man in the shed. 


ning over his forehead, and a similar 
jet of it leaping up from his foot. 

“He’s cut him! It’s an artery!” 

Roxy knelt by him, tore her apron to 
strips, twisted a stick of wood into 
them, and fashioned a tourniquet above 
the gash, washed out the cut on his 
head with warm water, and pressed 
whisky into his mouth, all with ex- 
traordinary swiftness. Her face was 
pale, and her lips twitched, but her 
hands were quick and steady. 

Pardon opened his eyes dreamily. 

“T took a slice out o’ my foot.” His 
voice had almost its usual drawl. 

“Yes, yes,” soothed Roxy. 

“An’ I keeled over, an’ I guess I give 
my head a clip.” 

“There, dear.” 
to keep him still. 
till you feel better.” 

“T cal’late I can make it through to 
th’ house.” 

Reaching his arms up around her 
neck, he drew himself into a sitting 
posture. 

Roxy felt his weight sag against her 
breast, and saw an ominous stain spread 
on the bandages. She lowered him to 
the floor, and while she watched his 
eyes open considered the appalling 
choices of action. 


Roxy thought only 
“You lie real quiet 
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“IT got to leave you, Pardon,” very 
calmly, “cause you got to have a doc- 
tor. I’m goin’ to run over to Owen 
Mount’s so as he can fetch one.” 

“You be gone long?” murmuringly. 

Roxy’s chin quivered. 

“Just a few minutes. I'll cover you 
up good an’ warm, an’ Uncle Isra’l will 
come out every little time to see to you. 
You give me your word o’ promise you 
won't stir hand or foot till I come 
back !” 

“Bend down,” he urged. 

Roxy put her face close to his. 
kissed her feebly, but with emotion. 

“I give my word o’ honor, little 
dearie.” 


He 


CHAPTER IV. 


Owen Mount, snug by the redly 
glowing stove in his foreroom, was 
reading aloud the county paper to Aunt 
Esther nodding over her knitting, and 
Lourannah King, a lovely picture of 
color and youth, sewing beside him. 

“Terr’ble rough night.” Owen 
paused to shake the fire. “Father an’ 
Steve’ll be proper glad they planned it 
so they could spend th’ night to Rain- 
bow.” 

“Can’t you just hear your father an’ 
mine tellin’ over all th’ happenin’s in 
Pettipaug for th’ last hundred years.” 
The girl laughed out just because she 
was so glad to be with him. 

Owen smiled at her; pretty little 
thing, and good as she was pretty. 
Where could a man find a more excel- 
lent housekeeper for his home or a 
pleasanter dispositioned companion? 
His phrases were moderate, but his 
calm was moved sweetly by the loveli- 
ness of youth now before him in the 
fashion of this girl. 

Lourannah’s color deepened beauti- 
fully under the steady shaft of his gray 
eyes. Her shyness fluttered her to her 
feet. 

“T’m goin’ to give a look out at th’ 
weather,” she called back from the 
kitchen. 

“Oh!” they heard her cry. ‘“There’s 
a boy fallen in the snow! He’s frozen!” 

To prove herewrong, a small, snow- 
laden figure stumbled after her. 
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“Th’ ‘nurse from Tall’s!” Owen 
was curt in speech, but in a kinder act 
helped her to a chair. “Speak right 
up, an’ tell us what’s wrong.” 

Roxy, blue-lipped and gasping, drew 
away from this domineering manager 
of everybody. 

“Pardon’s cut him bad in his foot. I 
want you should get th’ doctor.” 

Aunt Esther bustled forward. 

“You lie right down on th’ lounge, 
an’ I'll het you up some warm drink.” 

“I got to go right back. Th’ folks 
are all alone.” 

Owen stood in front of her master- 
fully. 

“You 
out.” 

Roxy, the spirit triumphant over the 
flesh, faced him with flaming courage. 

“I’m a-goin’, an’ right now, too.” 
She stood up, in small, stanch figure. 

The man’s heavy hand pressed her 
back into her chair. 

“You set just where you are. Doctor 
an’ me’ll take care o’ th’ folks till 
mornin’.” He spoke like a_ kindly 
schoolmaster. 

The girl defied him in a blaze of her 
blue eyes. 

“I’m th’ nurse, an’ I’m a-goin’ if I die 
in my tracks!” 

Owen looked slowly over this slip 
of a creature whom he could break in 
his two hands, and surrendered to the 
great spirit within her. 

“T’ll have th’ doctor in an hour,” were 
his terms of peace. 

“Oh, Owen, oh, Aunt Esther, let me 
go! I’m real strong, an’ we can’t have 
her go all ‘lone in th’ storm,” Louran- 
nah cried appealingly. 

So it was that Roxy, fortified by a 
companion, started back through the 
still, black storm. 

She knelt again by the injured man 
in the shed. 

“Pardon,” softly, “you ’wake?” 

An ugly color burned in his cheeks, 
his eyes were fever bright, but he 
smiled cheerfully up at her. 

“Doctor’s comin’ soon,” she prom- 
ised him. 

“Dang th’ doctor! I wish he’d stay 
’way till last trump. Roxy, dear’—he 


can’t. You're all tuckered - 
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grasped her hand loosely—“I ain't 
known you but a few days, but I feel 
like it was years. I prize you, you lit- 
tle dearie thing, an’ 1 want you should 
wed me.” 

“There, there!” 

“T’m well fixed. I got money in 
bank.” He seemed to search for his 
poor wits. “Say you prize me a little 
bit, Roxy, dear.” 

He was touchingly appealing in his 
helplessness, and her tired courage 
pleaded for refuge. 

“T do—feel—like that to you, Par- 
don,” she whispered, and this time her 
kiss answered his. 

All the next day the snow fell with 
the quiet persistency of an inevitable 
fate, and the oddly assorted family 
were housed “like th’ animals in Noah’s 
Ark,” Uncle Isra’l suggested. The sec- 
ond day the sun blazed out on a world 
buried in white. Uncle Isra’l, succumb- 
ing to excitement, lay in the foreroom 
chamber, but Aunt Melissy, whom 
events had revivified, dominated the 
kitchen from the Boston rocker in a 


joy possible only when “he” was safe 
in bed. Pardon, swift in recovery, held 


the foreroom itself, Owen did ‘th’ 
chores,” and the two girls kept the 
household wheels whirring. 

It was beyond even Pettipaug con 
duct to walk sedately on such a day— 
bright as glass, keen as steel—or to 
keep formal relations in such a press of 
quarters. Even Owen was light of man- 
ner, and Pardon and Lourannah, ac- 
cording to Aunt Melissy, “raised Hob.” 

That evening when Roxy brought 
Pardon his supper just at twilight, he 
said in a.swift undertone: 

“You shut th’ door, Roxy! Say, 
was I kind o’ loony th’ other night when 
I cut me?” 

“Yes,” answered Roxy. 

“T got it in my head I asked you to 
wed me, an’ I kissed you, an’-—you 
kissed me back. Was that true?” 

She moved till her face was in 
shadow. 

“You eat your supper, now.” 

He pulled himself up straight on the 
lounge. 


“T did ask you. I remember it plain 
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now. I took to you th’ very first min- 
ute I clapped eyes on you, when you 
opened th’ door to me, seems a year 
now. I never went with a girl in all my 
life, Roxy; that’s honest. Trampin’ th’ 
woods with my gun was mor’n all th’ 
girls in creation to me.” 

He caught her hand, and laid it 
against his breast. 

“Say, Roxy, I’m a kind o’ a good fel- 
low—for a tramp.” He smiled his de- 
licious, slow smile. “An’ I got con- 
sid’ble moss, too—for a rollin’ stone. 
Come, now, dearie, you give me a little 
hope.” 

Her answer was unexpected, like all 
her ways. 

“You goin’ to roam ’round or settle 
down on that farm to work?” 

Pardon drew her down onto her 
knees beside him. 

“T'll work steady as a horse if you'll 
take me. I ain’t worthy o’ you. I'd 
like to see th’ man that was—a girl 
that dared do what you did for me. 
Why, if it hadn’t been for you, I’d be 
a dead man now.” He gathered her 
close in his arms, his face hidden in her 
soft hair. “Just a little, you set by me, 
don’t you?” 

Roxy’s breath came quick and little, 
as if she had been running. How allur- 
ing his voice, how potent the dancing 
light in his eyes, how true he seemed 
for ali his mockery, and, oh, how great 
her hunger to be loved! 

“Yes, I do, Pardon.” <A thread of 
sound in his ear; then she struggled to 
her feet. ‘‘They’re comin’. Don’t tell 
a soul, please, yet.” 

Pardon held her for one kiss before 
she slipped away. 

Now, since fate would have it so, at 
that very moment Owen, entering the 
woodshed, found Lourannah on some 
fiying adventure to those chilly regions. | 
Owen had an air of being able to keep 
whatever was committed unto him. 
Lourannah was lovely in the lantern’s 
mist, rosy, and brilliant-eyed. Such 
were their quick thoughts upon each 
other. 

“Don’t you stay out here in th’ cold, 
Owen.” She touched his sleeve re- 
gardfully. 
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“Don’t you, either.” He stepped di- 
rectly before her. 

Neither place nor hour, the dark shed 
on a cold winter night, nor maid nor 
man, in clumsy farm clothes, were cast 
for romance; yet that strange passion 
which sweeps men and women away 
from all moorings flooded in upon their 
shore of dry sense. 

“Lou”—his voice caught on her name 
—‘“I’ve had my mind on you mor’n half 
th’ time o’ late.” 

He took her warm hand in his cold 
one. Lourannah King was tall, but her 
slender girlishness made of her a little 
woman. 

“I guess it ain’t needful I should 
speak o’ myself,” he went on, in his 
deep, serious voice. ‘You an’ me are 
pretty thoroughly acquainted. I ain't 
never found cause to fault you in any 
sort o’ way. You’ve always been pretty- 
dispositioned, an’ high-principled, an’ 
industrious.” 

“Oh!” It was a soft little sound on 


Lourannah’s lips; her beautiful eyes 
sought his in trusting innocency. Owen 


lost the thread of his calm love-making. 

“Dear little girl, I'll try to make you 
happy. You ain’t afraid to trust me?” 

Without waiting for her answer, he 
took her in his arms, and kissed her 
with a tender consideration, as if she 
were something precious and fragile. 

“Oh!” she whispered again, this time 
with love and happiness vibrating in 
the word. 

So it was that in the same hour four 
people in the old farmhouse pledged to 
one another their faith. 

That same night Roxy, stealing into 
the kitchen on a last errand, felt her- 
self allured by the hospitable stove to 
warm her feet in the oven before going 
off to bed. At that moment Owen 
Mount, on an errand also, pushed open 
the door. He looked down on the 
small, worn slippers the nurse had 
thrust out before her, and in a sym- 
pathy, born of his moved heart, re- 
membered how stoutly they had carried 
their owner all that day. 

“T guess those are consid’ble tired.” 

He pointed at the footgear, and his 
voice was kind. 
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Roxy smiled at her own slipper toes. 

“Maybe.” 

“How long you been at this business 
o’ nursin’?” 

Roxy considered him a full minute. 

“Four days,” was her unexpected 
answer. 

“Great Hector! This your first case, 
then? Well, I cal’late you didn’t bar- 
gain for three patients. Doctor says 
there ain’t a doubt you saved Pardon’s 
life. We all feel to thank you.” 

He held his big hand out to her, and 
they shook hands earnestly in a kind of 
warm seriousness. 

“You got folks at home?” He seemed 
set in friendly paths to-night. 

“Father an’ brother.” j 

“Don’t they need you?” 

“No’—she drew _ back 
shadow a little—"they don’t.” 

“A woman’s place is at home.” This 
time he sounded his old tacit reproof. 

“Mine ain't,” curtly. Then, with a 
laugh: ‘What’d Uncle Isra’l do if I 
held to that?” 

Owen shifted ground. “Ain’t it a 
kind o’ hard cruise you’ve embarked 
on?” 

Roxy shrugged. 

“Oh, most anythin’s hard if you take 
it that way.” 

“Your father an’ brother pleased 
*bout your goin’ ’way from them?” He 
could not remember ever before a curi- 
osity such as this to-night. 

Roxy laughed very gently and very 
bitterly, a dreary sound from a young 
girl. 

“They didn’t oppose me.” 

“Well,” said Owen, in his voice of 
high authority, “if you was my girl, I 
guess you'd stay at home.” 

Roxy laughed again, this time light- 
heartedly. 

“Maybe,” she said, and began to rake 
down the stove as an end to the con- 
versation. 


into the 


CHAPTER V. 


A week found the household un- 
changed, except that Owen Mount had 
gone home; Lourannah King still 
stayed in place of the Widow Dolly, 
held by a sudden keen friendship for 
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Roxy. Pardon, no more than.a halt in 
his long stride, cared for the stock, with 
an occasional lift from Oven. 

There came a night of cold magic, 
the earth sheeted in glittering snow, the 
sky swept by the white fire of the full 
moon. “On such a night” indeed, more 
adventures than even Lorenzo and 
Jessica sang could happen. Some 
thought of this kind was in Roxy’s 
mind as she stood at the kitchen door, 
agaze at the splendor of it. 

“T’ll catch a breath of air.” She 
wound a shawl around her shoulders, 
and flitted out, silent as the night. “I 
declare, I left th’ eggs I found this 
mornin’ out to th’ barn; I’ll fetch ’em 
now.” 

Skimming lightly over the ice crust, 
she turned into the warm darkness of 
the old barn. The half of the wide door 
let in light enough to show the basket 
standing on 4 stanchion. 

“Why?” she lifted it in surprise. 
“Six, seven? There were eleven this 


mornin’; I counted ’em.” 
Something, a shadow, a rustle of 


sound, stirred behind her. She wheeled 
to face whatever might be, unafraid. 

“You there, Pardon?” 

Only the creak of the boards as the 
old horse moved and the munching of 
the two cows. The darkness gave no 
sign. 

“Scared o’ my own shadow,” she 
laughed, and locked up the barn coolly. 

The household, consulted upon the 
point of “seven eggs or eleven,” as- 
sured her she had mixed that morn- 
ing’s find with the luck of some other 
day’s hunt. 

“All th’ same,” she said to herself, 
“a woman convinced against her will,” 
“there were eleven this mornin’! I be- 
lieve there’s a weasel in th’ barn, an’ 
th’ men ought to set a trap.” 

The next night when just at dark 
she was out at the barn for some meal, 
she remembered her loss, and pondered 
the subject of rats and weasels. 

“T’m goin’ to make sure, anyhow.” 

In a moment she was gone, then back, 
and laid two eggs on the stanchion. 

“There!” 

Again she felt that queer breath of 
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sound, that ghost of a figure behind 
her. She waited, steady as a soldier, 
her very heart caught on its beat. The 
sound grew, the ghostly rustle took an 
actual shape. 

“Roxy!” 
silence. 

The blood poured into her throat, her 
muscles twitched, but she answered in 
a thread of sound. 

“Yes!” 

“Here, by this mow.” 

“Letr”’ 

“Of course. Who you think it’d be?” 

Through these whispered questions 
and answers, Roxy had drawn up close 
to the full haymow. Now she could 
see the head and shoulders of a man 
whose body was buried out of sight. 

“How long you been here?” 

“Two days.” 

“What you eat?” 

“Four eggs out o’ your basket.” A 
laugh was stifled in the hay. 

Roxy leaned her head against a post 
in a kind of dreary acceptance of this 
new anxiety in her life, a life plainly 
not fashioned for “cheerful yesterdays 
and confident to-morrows.” 

“How did you know to come here?” 

“Father wrote me you'd fallen into 
a soft berth, plenty of money, an’ like 
that. So when I cut loose I made for 
you. *Tain’t far, you know.” 

“You—you—did—did—they set you 
free?” The words stammered thickly 
over each other. 

The man laughed again. 

“Get me somethin’ to eat, will you?” 
was his answer. 

The laugh terrified the girl. 

“Let,” she implored, “you haven't— 
done—any awful thing?” 

“IT guess th’ guard I knocked out 
ain’t dead, if you mean that,” easily. 
“Do you catch holt o’ th’ idea I’m 
starvin’?” 

“How you get here? 
goin’ to?” still gaspingly. 

“It wasn’t any picnic jaunt, I tell 
you,” with sudden fierceness. “I bor- 
rowed an overcoat from a scarecrow, 
but I got my stripes on underneath. 
Bring me somethin’ to eat, I say!” 

Roxy tried once more. 


It was a note just above 


Where you 
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“What kind o’ a bringing up was that for a boy who was lively an’ high-spirited, an’ reckless in 
his nature?” 


“How you plan to leave here?” 

“T got to rest up a while, Roxy. 
clean played out.” 

She gave up the contest. 

“T'll come back ‘long ‘bout ten 
o’clock, when all th’ folks are asleep, 
an’ bring you somethin’ hot.” 

The snow outside crackled under a 
footstep. The man blotted himself out 
in the hay. Roxy walked into the oper 
door. 

“You out here for somethin’?” It 
was Pardon. 

“Eggs,” laconically. She went off 
briskly to the house, calling over her 
shoulder: “I shut the barn, Pardon.” 

All her household safe in bed, Roxy 
crept out to the barn, a pail of hot cof- 
fee and a plate of bread and meat un- 
der her shawl. She pulled open the 
heavy, old door, lighted the barn lan- 
tern, and in its small circle of glow set 
down the food. 

“You come out here, Let. 
I'll fire the hay.” 

A tall, slim boy drew himself out into 
the light; he had a gay, taking face un- 


I’m 


I'm afraid 


. 
der his close-cropped hair, and a sweet 
voice. 

“Glory!” he murmured, when he saw 
the coffee’s steam, and he ate like a 
wolf. 

“Bring me some money,” as he fin- 
ished the last morsel. 

“IT haven't any. I sent father all my 
last wages.” 

“Borrow!” 

“Where?” 

“How do I know? I got to have 
some to clear out. You give me twenty 
dollars an’ a suit o’ clothes, an’ I’ll make 
a run for th’ city. Once I’m there, I 
know a feller that'll get me off slick 
on a schooner to South America.” 

Roxy stared at him in helpless fear. 

“T don’t know a soul that has twenty 
dollars, unless it’s Uncle Isra’l, an’ he 
wouldn't lend it to save his own wife.”’ 

“Steal it then. You must have th’ 
run o’ things. I don’t ’spose you'll un- 
dertake to entertain me all winter, will 
you?” His tone was irresponsible. He 
even smiled as if amused at some scrape 
into which she had tumbled. 
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Roxy considered him with straight 
brows. 

“Do you guess th’ prison authorities 
have any notion you’ve come this way ?” 

“TI bet you can stand ’em off if they 
have,” he answered jauntily. Thin, 
white, and chill, his spirit was entirely 
buoyant. 

The young girl took the adventure 
without reproach or cry. 

“T’'ll get th’ clothes an’ th’ money,” 
she said, with a kind of grim quiet. 
‘You be ready to go to-morrow night ?” 

“Yes,” 

“T’ll bring you some breakfast at 
daylight. Th’ folks are used to me 
bein’ up at all hours, an’ I'll come ’gain 
‘bout this time, too.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


All day Roxy worked her brain for 
plans; the clothes she could get, for 
Uncle Isra’l had extra suits stored 
away, but the money? 

“Pardon’—her lover was_ bringing 
in wood from the shed—“you come 
look at th’ well, will you? Somethin’s 
wrong with th’ bucket.” 

When they stood together in the cold, 
red sunset, she looked straight up into 
his face. 

“You lend me twenty dollars?” Her 
tone was pleasantly casual; she even 
smiled a little. 

The man 
comically. 

“Goin’ to run off from us?” he 
laughed to cover his embarrassment ; 
woodsman though he was, he wished 
his girl had not asked just that. 

Roxy smiled a little more; the 
knuckles of the hands she kept clasped 
under her apron showed white with 
their grip. 

“Yes. Can I have it now?” 

“Why, you see, I ain’t got more’n 
three dollar right on hand, but I can 
get you a hundred to-morrow. No, I 
can’t; it’s Sunday. Monday, then.” 

“Thank you, that’s real kind.” How 
explain her haste? 

“There’s Owen drove up from th’ 
Center.” Pardon hailed the interrup- 
tion. “TI cal’late he'll stay to supper if 


wrinkled his eyebrows 
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he’s pressed, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if 
Lou’d be th’ one to press him. Hi! 
Owen! Put your team in th’ barn, an’ 
come in,” he shouted. 

Roxy’s voice did not falter when she 
greeted the farmer. 

“You got time to spare me a word, 
Mr. Mount?” 

“Certainly.” Owen looked over the 
backs of his horses at her gravely. 
“Better come in here where it’s 
warm.” 

“No, Ill wait for you.” 
get him out of the barn. 

“Folks would say I hadn’t a mite o’ 
pride.” She turned the words in her 
mind with a dull bitterness. “I guess 
mother was the lucky one; she died, an’ 
got out o’ it all.” 

Outside the barn, Owen waited with 


She must 


“his serious attention for Roxy to be- 


gin. She drew in her breath like a 
swimmer about to plunge, then spoke 
steadily. 

“T find myself in need of twenty dol- 
lars to-morrow mornin’. I can pay you 
back in’—her voice halted, the weeks 
of work to earn that much!—“a little 
while. 


I’d be greatly beholden to you 
if you could see your way to lendin’ 
me that sum.” 

Two hot red spots burned in her 


cheeks, flames from tlfe searing fire 
within; her eyes were as bright and 
hard as if dried by that same heat. 

Owen considered before answering. 

“What you have to do with money, 
to-morrow? It’s Sunday?” he asked, 
some idea of Uncle Isra’l pressing for 
a debt propelling the question. 

“That’s my affair!’ flashed Roxy, in 
a fury of shame and anger. 

Owen regarded her straightly, and 
with a cold amaze. Then he drew forth 
a leather wallet, and counted out four 
bills, wrote on a slip of paper, and 
handed money and receipt to her. 

“You can sign your name there,” he 
said, adding to the thanks Roxy forced 
out a dry: “You’re welcome.” 

“Roxy! Owen!” a sweet high call 
sounded from the house. “Supper!” 

Roxy thrust the money into her 
dress, and turned to the house, rage at 
Pardon, who had not helped her, and 
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at Owen, who had, beating in her 
throat, and heavy bitterness at a world 
that could be so ordered weighing 
down her feet. 

It seemed that Owen would never 
go. Roxy, strained by anxiety for the 
captive, without food since sunrise, held 
herself in a leash. Lourannah’s pretty 
ways and appealing smiles kept him 
long after the meal was over. Then, 
when he did go out to the barn for his 
horses, fear came upon her lest some- 
how he suspect the hiding place. In 
the cold moonlight, when all the house 
was asleep, she crept out to the barn. 

“Let,” she whispered, “here’s your 
supper, an’ your money, an’ I got a 
plan.” 

“What’s that?” the prisoner whis- 
pered back, as he attacked the food. 

She laid something glittering in the 
hay beside him. 

“Skates! Good idea! I can follow 
the river under the trees down to one 
o’ th’ stations. Got my clothes?” 

“Here.” 


“Lucky ol’ grandpa. What-do-you- 


call-him’s a big one,”’ he murmured, as 
he held up Uncle Isra’l’s garments. 

“Good night, Let.” 

The boy bent forward suddenly, and 
kissed her. 

“Good girl, Roxy,” he said. 

“T don’t know as I am,” answered 


the other wearily. “You belong in 
prison.” 

“Oh, I’m a-goin’ to reform now,” 
the boy replied, undaunted. 

“Reform, when you've just broken 
jail?” But her voice was too listless 
for recrimination. 

“Run ‘long, this talkin’s risky.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Roxy slid out of the darkness, skirt- 
ed the barn, and came up to the kitchen 
from a different direction. The door 
was locked! She could not stay in the 
barn all night; her patients might dis- 
cover her absence. Some excuse would 
have to serve. She waited, shivering, 
to pluck up spirit for the attack. Then 
tapped at the foreroom window. 
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“Pardon! Pardon!” she called. “It’s 
me, Roxy.” 

The room stayed dark and still, but 
above a window went up. 

“Roxy, forever!” ; 

“T’m locked out, Lou.” 

“T’'ll be down, quick as I can find me 
some clothes.” 

Roxy waited in a fever of impa- 
tience. She did not want Pardon to 
come out now, and Lourannah seemed 
making a toilet for meeting. 

Then things began to happen with the 
horrible speed and unexpectedness of a 
dream. Around the house came Owen 
and Pardon, the bright flash of steel on 
the latter’s arm gleaming from a trap, 
and for a second a thin shadow, not 
thrown by post or tree, lay on the snow 
by the barn. Roxy’s heart plunged 
against the wall of her breast, but she 
kept her eyes resolutely away from the 
barn. If Let, in some wild impulse, 
Was escaping now, her part was to hur- 
ry them all into the safe house. She 
could hear Lou fumbling at the lock, 
but she cast away her plan of slipping 
in unnoticed. 

“Well, I guess we’re all out on some 
kind o’ maraudin’ to-night,” she called 
to the men, in low, distinct tones. 

“What th’ dickens! Roxy!” Pardon 
stepped up to her quickly. 

“T left some things out, an’ when I 
got back you folks had locked th’ door 
on me.” 

She glanced down easily at the bun- 
dle under her shawl, the dishes of the 
barn meal, as if clothes from the line 
were hidden there. She saw Owen, his 
back to the house, staring out to the 
barn with steady eyes, but she spoke 
with cool unconcern. 

The door opened. 

“Come—why—you boys, too! 
ry in, everybody ; you'll freeze.” 

Roxy felt Pardon’s tread on the step 
behind her; then she heard, with ears 
strained for every sound, Owen’s low: 

“Come out to th’ barn, Don. I 
thought I saw somethin’ move out 
there. A fox lik’ly, after th’ chickens.” 

In spite of the deadly cold, Roxy’s 
flesh was on fire. 


Hur- 
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“You hunters think you see game in 
ev ry bush,” she sent over her shoulder. 

“All right, Owen,” Pardon answered. 
“You girls go in to bed.” 

Then Roxy turned. The barn, black 
and squat, was just as always. Terri- 
ble anxiety drove her to follow the men. 
She caught at Lourannah’s hand in a 
feint of gayety. 

“Come on, Lou. 
i." 

Panting and huddling in the cold, the 
other followed her. The men were at 
the barn. 

“Doors all locked,’ commented 
Owen, and by that Roxy knew he had 
not thought the shadow a fox. 

Her blood leaped in relief. 


Let’s we see what 


Yet 


surely it was Let she had seen on the 
snow. 

Pardon turned upon them. 

“You children’ll be froze if you stay 
Pretty doin’s kitin’ ’round at 


out here. 
midnight.” 

His tone showed him unsuspicious, 
but Owen gave her a hard look. 

“I'll try th’ little door.” 

He walked around the corner. 

This entrance was small and seldom 
used; inside it was partly barricaded 
with grain bags. The others saw Owen 
try the closed door, swing it back, and 
step into the darkness. In the dead si- 
lence of the moonlight, Roxy could 
hear her own breath cutting a way 
through the horrible bands gripping her 
throat. If she followed, they would 
suspect her; yet she dared not have 
Owen find Let alone. 

In an instant, Owen was out again. 

“Fetch th’ lantern, Don,” he or- 
dered curtly. “I'll wait here.” 

“What's th’ matter?’ questioned 
Lourannah anxiously, pressing up to 
him. 

Owen answered almost in a whisper: 

“Nothin’. I want to see all's ship- 
shape in th’ barn; that’s all.” 

Roxy’s burning eyes searched his 
face. What had he seen? 

“Come on.” This to Pardon, who 
was at his side with the light. 

The two men entered the barn. 
Roxy, noiseless as a shadow, glided 
after, and Lourannah, trembling, fear- 
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ful to be alone, came last. The old 
barn was thick with shadows; a dozen 
men could have lurked in the heavy 
corners, yet Roxy’s eyes, straining with 
terror, fastened upon a denser spot of 
black; her ears, agonized for sound, 
caught a click. In a second of recollec- 
tion, she flung herself forward into the 
darkness, the barn roared with a clap 
of thunder, the darkness blazed to a 
flash of lightning, and Owen's voice 
sounded coolly in the quivering air: 

“All right, Don! That’s th’ ol’ gun, 
an’ only one barrel was loaded.” 

“Let,” gasped Roxy, her 
clutching the prisoner, “they’re 
friends! Don't shoot!” 

“She’s in here!’ shouted Pardon, 
and, as both men sprang forward, he 
swung the lantern high. 


arms 
my 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In the dim circle of yellow light, a 
strange man, young and handsome, 
stood ten paces away, a smoking gun 
in one hand, Roxy grasping the other. 
No one spoke. It was like a scene 
arranged. 

Then the stranger said agreeably: 

“T guess maybe I'd ’a’ got one o’ you 
fellows if she hadn't spoiled my aim.” 

“What you want to shoot for?” ques- 
tioned Pardon out of his daze. 

“T thought there was only one o’ you, 
an’ I could run for it,” still pleasantly. 
“I didn’t: stop to think. I generally 
don't.” 

“Who are you, anyhow?” Pardon’s 
tone was growing fiercer. “What you 
doin’ in my barn?” 

“Come to visit my wife, Roxanna 
Judson. Didn’t I, Roxy?” 

His tone was gay. It seemed incred- 
ible this pretty boy a minute ago had 
striven to murder. He set the gun 
against the haymow. 

“She ain’t your wife,’ stormed Par- 
don, an awful fear at his heart. 

Roxy looked first at him and then at 
the others, shame, misery, and defiance 
twisting her small face. Suddenly 
Owen spoke out a cool comment, al- 
most as if he were thinking aloud. 

“You're th’ fellow that was jailed 
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last year for forgery, an’ broke out 
three days ago.” 

“No, I’m not!” 

Owen even smiled a little. 

“Yes, you are.” 

“He’s my only brother, Eliphalet Jud- 
son,” Roxy said, with a kind of dread- 
ful simplicity. ‘He was put in prison 
for forgery, an’ he did get out. He’s 
goin’ away to South America, where 
he won't trouble anybody, to-morrow 
night.” 

“To-night,” corrected her brother. 

It was plain to all there she spoke the 
truth of the relationship, for the 
brother was a brilliant color piece of 
the sister’s light sketch. 

“Oh, he didn’t do it! I know he’s in- 
nocent!’”? Thus spoke out pretty Lour- 
annah, in the wretched amazement of it 
all. 

For an instant Roxy’s eyelids, closing 
down over her fevered sight, shut out 
their pity and reproach. 

“Yes, he did,” opening her eyes 
stanchly on them again, “but he’s my 
brother.” 

Pardon swallowed deep in his throat, 
and quick tears ran over Lou’s cheeks. 
Owen alone was unmoved. 

“T spoiled things gettin’ off to-night,” 
I-et began to explain. “It was this way, 
Roxy: I felt pretty good after your 
last supper, an’ I knew every moment 
was a risk, so I decided to cut for it 
right now. I had to go early, for it’s 
an all-night skate to th’ junction. [ 
saw those fellows go, an’ thought 
they’d cleared out for th’ night.” 

Owen made a heavy sound of movy- 
ing his feet. 

“T’m th’ deputy sheriff o’ this coun- 
ty.” His voice went through them with 
a jar. 

“Good for it!” Let smiled at him in 
friendly sort. “I got th’ law on my 
side.” 

“T’ve got to give you up.” 

“Not alive, you ain’t!” 

He reached for the gun, but Owen 
had it first. 

“T got to; it’s my oath.” 

He said it with a kind of dogged pa- 
tience, as if he knew that by and by 
they would see it as he did. 


“Tt’ll be murder then! I'll never go 
back to jail if I have to strangle my- 
self.” His light humor was whelmed 
in fury, as a black cloud blots out the 
sunlight on the dancing water. 

‘An’ he’s goin’ to be different, Owen. 
You won't steal or—anythin’ again, 
will you?” Lourannah came close to 
the prisoner, her eyes liquid with pity, 
tears fringing their lashes. She could 
not believe really he was guilty. Crim- 
inals were brutal men, not  bright- 
faced, smiling boys. 

“God’s my witness, I 


never will 


again!” he answered to the appeal in- 
“T told you so already, didn’t 


stantly. 
I, sis?” 

“You can do different when your 
term’s served out,” Owen answered. 

“Served out! They'll double it now. 
Do you know how old I am?” The 
boy drew still nearer into the light, so 
they might note his youth. “I ain’t 
twenty-one. If.I go back now, I'll be a 
ruined man when I come out, with the 
prison brand onto me.” 

“You listen to me.” Roxy spoke 
with authority. “You can’t any of you 
understand Let here till you know ‘bout 
how he grew up.” 

She seated herself on one of the 
stanchions, as if she were a story-teller. 
The others, with a sigh of misery for 
it all, sank down on the empty hay- 
mow. Let alone stood, the figure of 
her tale. 

“Let was born in th’ poorhouse.” 
The girl gave them the piteous fact 
baldly. “Father never could keep work, 
an’ we drifted ’round all over th’ coun- 
try, an’ father was sick that winter. 
Mother died there. Let never saw her. 
I can just call home her face. We wan- 
dered everywhere after that. Father 
cuttin’ wood for folks, or helpin’ har- 
vest, or like that. Sometimes we’d have 
a house to live in, an’ I’d cook for ’em, 
an’ sometimes we'd sleep out in th’ 
fields if *twas summer, or in folks’ 
barns an’ eat what we could beg from 
them. An’ there wasn’t anybody in th’ 
whole world to teach Let anythin’ but 
just me.” 

“Who taught you?” Pardon broke in 
passionately. 
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Roxy did not heed him. 

“What kind o’.a bringing up was that 
for a boy who was lively an’ high- 
spirited, an’ reckless in his nature? No 
home, no mother, nor school, ror meet- 
in’, nor money, nor good friends, just 
a poor, ignorant sister an’ a father that 
was’—the low voice stopped short, 
then went on_ steadily—‘‘a rollin’ 
stone.” 

There burned through Owen Mount’s 
mind the sound of his own voice once 
asking the girl if her father and 
brother approved of her work, and he 
winced at the cruel irony. 

“Then father got hurt bad cuttin’ 
lumber—he can’t never work again— 
but his sister gave him a house, an’ he’s 
real well taken care of there. My aunt 
started Let in a store where she knew 
th’ man, an’ she wanted me to learn 
some trade. The doctor that ’tended 
father thought I’d make a good nurse, 
because I was alone all day with fa- 
ther when he was hurt, an’ th’ doctor 
said I saved his life. So Aunt Nettie 


sent me to Boston—she’s real kind an’ 
good, now her husband’s dead; he 


wouldn’t let her help father—an’ I 
studied a year to a hospital, an’ this is 
my first place.” 

Her voice flagged wearily, but did 
not cease. 

“While I was up there in Boston, Let 
got goin’ with bad companions, an’ 
spendin’ money, an’ 

“Oh, I made a fool o’ myself, an’ got 
in debt, an’ forged a man’s name,” in- 
terrupted her brother, with surly brev- 
ity. He changed from mood to mood 
with strange swiftness. 

“But he thought he could pay it back 
*fore ever ’twas found out, didn’t you, 
Let?” The girl went to stand beside 
her brother in the focus of the light. 
“Do you think he ever had any kind o’ 
a fair chance, Pardon, Lourannah? 
Ain’t it awful hard for a boy raised like 
that to be shut up in prison for th’ best 
years 0’ his youth?” 

Owen clenched his fists at his side, 
his face set in grim lines; his voice 
shook hoarsely. 

“It’s awful,” he cried, “but I—I got 
to do it. If he was my own Brother 
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Steve, I'd have to, for I’ve took an oath 
to th’ commonwealth.” 

“You won't give him up, Owen 
Mount; you can’t do that!” 

The quiet in which Roxy had told 
her story broke; she cried out in a great 
sob. 

As if his control hung by hers, Let 
began to weep, trembling and sobbing, 
too, from weakness of body as much as 
from emotion. The brother and sister 
clung to each other, swaying and sob- 
bing. 

“Let me off to South America,” Let 
implored. “I'll live straight down 
there. I promise you I will, on th’ 
Bible. If I go back, I'll do a murder. 
You needn’t help. Just stand off. It’s 
my last chance!” 

Owen strode into the darkness, and 
back to the light, like a man in torment. 

“Oh, you can’t be hard-hearted to 
him,” cried Lourannah, clinging to his 
hand. “Th’ poor boy never had any 
bringin’ up. Don’t be hard on him!” 

Her voice was lost in sobs. 

The man pushed her hand from him. 

“Hard-hearted!” he groaned. 

Roxy clasped his other arm. 

“Listen,” she reasoned, her face, ter- 
ribly tense, raised at his shoulder. “It 
won’t hurt your promise. Pardon, an’ 
Lou, an’ I will never let on to a soul.” 

The man’s miserable eyes met hers, 
dark with agony. With her he would 
talk since she appealed to a perverted 
kind of reason. 

“T will know,” he answered som- 
berly, ‘an’ that’s what tells.” 

“Owen, Owen, all th’ laws, an’ th’ 
punishments, an’ th’ oaths o’ office ain’t 
worth this boy’s life. Be merciful, be 
merciful!” begged Lourannah, plead- 
ing frantically for pity, as if she spoke 
to a man hard and pitiless. 

Owen drew away from her roughly. 
Her soft voice and imploring eyes tor- 
tured him with their misunderstanding. 

“Things have got to be weighed 
*gainst each other in this world,” rea- 
soned Roxy, struggling to speak as 
mind to mind. “Which’ll do th’ most 
harm, breakin’ your oath o’ office or 
buryin’ a poor young boy up in prison? 
I say th’ broken pledge’s th’ least o’ it.” 
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“Let th’ fellow off, Owen.” Pardon 
had stood silent through the turmoil 
of words. “It ain’t lik’ly you'll ever be 
so placed again.” 

Owen’s tall figure was motionless, 
his head sunk on his breast in deep 
shadow. Suddenly he lifted his face tiil 
the light struck it, hard and white as the 
prisoner’s. 

“T am goin’ to take him back.” 

Only Lourannah cried out ; the others 
recognized the finality of it. 

“You are a cruel man, 
Mount!” his sweetheart cried 
him. ‘“An’ I never dreamed it.” 

Roxy caught the girl by the wrist; 
her own agony replied to Owen’s, and 
she would not have him unjustly ac- 
cused. 

“He ain’t hard. 

The fugitive 
Pardon. 

“You stand by, an’ th’ two o’ us can 
do for him!” 

“No,” sullenly. 
but I won't help you, either. 
own cousin.” 

The boy laughed out in one of his 
amazing, light-headed twists. 

“Go ahead, sheriff,” he drawled. “I'll 
rest th’ case on my sister here. I bet 
she gets me away from you yet.” 


Owen 
upon 


Oh, can’t you see?” 
leaped for help to 


“T won't help him, 
He’s my 


CHAPTER IX. 


While the others watched helplessly, 
Owen tied the prisoner’s hands behind 
his back with rope, reloaded the gun, 
and, opening the door, started him 
across the snow toward his own house, 
where, earlier in the night, he had 
driven his horses. 

“Best get in to where it’s warm,” 
Pardon suggested unhappily. 

Lourannah answered him only with 
sobs, but Roxy set herself forward. 

“I’m a-goin’, too. He can’t help me 
goin’ with my brother.” 

In a moment she was slipping on the 
snow beside the men. Neither one 
questioned her presence, but Owen 
pulled off his greatcoat, and forced it 
over her shoulders. 

“You'll freeze,” he said gruffly. “I 
got a knitted jacket.” 
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They crossed the ice of the creek, 
and were in the wide, bare fields; it 
was as if the fierce, cold moon and the 
white plains shared the world between 
them, and men and animals had no part 
in it. Roxy flung her gaze up at the 
moon, then across the still country. 
They were at a gap in the fence, over 
which was a wide stile of stones. Let 
was through. Owen ahead held up a 
hand to help her. She was on the top 
stone a distance above his head. 

Her arms swept out from the cloak, 
something glittered in her hands, and 
she hurled herself upon him like a cat. 
The shock of it bore them both to the 
ground, and as they fell Roxy struck 
again. She leaped to her feet instantly, 
but Owen lay huddled on the snow, his 
face buried in his arm. 

“It was th’ skates!” gasped the girl, 
tearing at the rope that bound her 
brother. “Here, take ’em. There’s th’ 
crik, and the river’s straight on.” 

The boy snatched the skates, leaped 
the fence, and was gone without a 
glance or a word. 

“If he can have an hour’s start!” 
whispered Roxy, kneeling by the fallen 
man. 

The figure of Pardon rose before her, 
stretched on the woodshed floor. His 
life she had saved. Had she taken this 
man’s? 

She thrust her hand into his shirt to 
where his heart beat strongly; she lis- 
tened to his breathing, heavy and thick. 
Some concussion in the brain plainly, 
but at least he was alive. 

“T got to get Pardon.” And throw- 
ing his own coat over him, she set off 
running for the farm. 

Light and quick in nature, she 
skimmed the crust like a hare, thrust 
open the kitchen door where Pardon 
and Lourannah still sat whispering over 
the night’s work, and gasped: 

“Come quick! Owen!” 

Across the snow, Pardon’s long 
stride carried him at a gait her small 
steps could not equal, but with bursting 
lungs and struggling heart she fol- 
lowed as she might. As she was about 
to scramble over the stile, she heard 
low voices, Pardon’s saying anxiously : 
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“You'd do for a bride yourself this minute!” he cried, when she had finished. 


“Ol’ fellow, how is it?” 

Then Owen’s faint and uncertain: 
“T don’t know what I’m doin’ out here 
in th’ snow; my head’s bad.” 

She sank down on the stones, and for 
the first time that day her brave heart 
failed. She shook; and the icy moon, 
and white field, and dark pine trees 
whirled round and round her head. She 
drew again on the deep well of her 
courage. 

“T’ll freeze here, an’ there ain’t any- 
body to mind ‘bout me!” And _ she 
lagged away back to the farm. 


CHAPTER X. 

The sun was high, and the cattle in 
their stalls lowing for fodder before 
Pardon came next morning. 

“T spent th’ night to Uncle Dick’s,” 


was his greeting, his tone carefully ex- 

pressionless, his eyes on the floor. 
Roxy, her blue eyes burning in a 

frozen face, thrust her question at him: 


“How’s Owen?” 

“He’s to bed, but doctor cal'lates he'll 
be ‘round to-morrow. His skull ain't 
cracked.” Pardon shuffled his feet. 
“He give him a bang on a stone that 
was hid in th’ snow when he fell.” 

“Did he say what made him fall?” 

“He ain’t said anythin’ ’cept he fell 
over th’ stile, an’ th’ fellow—your 
brother, got off.” Pardon’s gaze was 
now out of the window. 

“T hit him with a pair of skates. 
Then when he fell and lay in the snow, 
I hit him again.” 

“T reckoned ’twas on th’ 
that. 


order o' 
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“He was my brother!” 

“You might ’a’ killed Owen.” 

Roxy gave a long sigh, and turned to 
her work. She was too weary of the 
whole sorry scheme of things to argue 
or plead. Pardon set down the armful 
of wood he had brought, and went out. 
Lourannah crept into the room, pale, 
with dark rings under her eyes. 

“Owen’s gettin’ on real smart, Par- 
don says,” Roxy comforted her. Some 
one at least should be light-hearted this 
heavy morning. “An’ Let got 
away.” 

The girl’s pretty, sensitive face quiv- 
ered and broke into tears. 

“Oh, Roxy,’ she murmured pite- 
ously, “I wouldn’t have believed Owen 
could be so hard-hearted.” 

Roxy’s listless fibers thrilled to the 
pain of this. 

“Dearie, child!” She ran to the tall 
girl, and clasped her arms around her 
neck, her face resting against her shoul- 
der. “He ain’t hard-hearted. He felt 
it terr’ble keen last night, but ’twas his 
duty, don’t you see?” 

Lourannah shivered and wept. 


“No, no,” she protested, with the im- 
placability of the soft. “I couldn’t have 
believed it.” 

Two days after Owen himself came 
over, big, calm, and silent as ever, no 
signs upon him of ‘that night’s adven- 


ture. He greeted them all as if noth- 
ing at all had happened, and went off 
with Pardon to look at a sick cow. 

“Feelin’ good ‘gain, eh?’ Pardon 
spoke over his shoulder as_ they 
tramped across the snow. 

“All right,” briefly. ‘How long’s th’ 
crittur been ailin’?” 

Pardon stopped short at the barn 
door. 

“Say, Owen,” he began awkwardly, 
“that was rough on you.” He took an- 
other start. “I felt terr’ble sorry for 
th’ doin’s that night. If I’d a suspi- 
cioned for a moment what she was plot- 
tin’, I’d ’a’ kept her back.” 

Owen permitted himself to smile. 

“T don’t know as you would. Takes 
two to any bargain that holds with her.” 

Pardon flushed angrily under his 
swarthiness. 
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“You mean I couldn't?” 
“Mean nothin’ ’’"—Owen’s__ smile 
broadened—* ’cept she’s a_ surprisin’ 
fashion o’ girl.” , 

The other’s hand drooped into de- 
pression. 

“It’s rough on me, too, all this that’s 
come out "bout her folks livin’ in th’ 
poorhouse an’ her brother a jailbird. 
Oh, you must have guessed how ’tis 
tween us,” he broke off to his cousin’s 
steady look, ‘“‘we’ve been tokened a 
month or more. You ain’t surprised ?” 

“No, I don’t know as I am’”—Owen 
still fixed him with his resolute and 
calm scrutiny—‘now I look back on 
things, but I hadn’t sensed rightly till 
right now.” 

“So took up with your own courtin’, 
eh?” Pardon clapped a congratulatory 
hand on the other’s back. 

“Well, it might be that. So you’re 
goin’ to quit up on your vagrant ways?” 
It was his turn to smite his palm on 
Pardon’s shoulder. 

“I suppose so,” gruffly. “This 
brother business has made everythin’ 
look out o’ plumb.” 

“Why, man, th’ girl can’t help her 
fam'ly !” 

“Who said she could?” hotly. “But 
that don’t make th’ blood any better, 
does it? An’ there’s the girl herself.” 

“Yes, there’s th’ girl herself,” re- 
peated the other man, his eyes now on 
some object far afield. 

His tone did not invite confidences, 
but Pardon hurried on: 

“IT knew, of course, she had a good, 
stiff will o’ her own, but that she was 
such—a x 

“Such a what?” Ovwen’s deep voice 
filled the pause. 

“Well, fightin’ termagant 

His cousin gripped his arm. 

“All th’ critturs fight th’ doses you 
pour into ’em.” 

Pardon’s arrested mind took in Roxy 
coming toward them from the wood- 
pile, but, unable to catch up the new 
lead with his usual jaunty ease, he 
could only mutter: 

“Come on, then.” 

Just one word had reached the girl 
—‘termagant.” Her blue eyes gleamed 
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like glacial waters, a white line showed 
round her mouth, yet the fair play 
which was the very warp of her char- 
acter held her back from acting on what 
had come to her thus furtively. Let 
Pardon call her that to her face! Then 
the icy shine in her eyes was filmed by 
clouds of pain that Pardon should 
choose to call her that to any one! 


CHAPTER XI. 


Meanwhile Lourannah King, in fear 
and misery, was spurring herself up 
to find Owen. He must be told, so 
argued this tender, cruel daughter of 
the Puritans, that her voice against him 
that night was no cry of excitement, 
but the speech of conviction, for, 
though it kill her—and him—the truth 
must be held between them. 

Some way she found courage to flut- 
ter into the barn, and there in the warm 
dusk that dwelt there even at high noon, 
greet her lover. 

“You goin’ to take dinner with us, 
Owen?” Even this commonplace vi- 
brated to her mood till her voice thrilled 
with it. 

Pardon grinned understandingly. 

“Better stay.” he urged, and took 
himself off. 

“Let ‘em have their pleasure to- 
gether out there a piece,” he told him- 
self. 

It was not pleasure, however, that 
kept Lourannah trembling, _ silent, 
standing in a long sunbeam, that: struck 
out iridescent colors in her dark hair, 
and touched the rose of her cheeks to 
crimson. 

“Well, Lou, glad to see me!” Owen 
held out his hand:to her, and spoke 
kindly. 

“Oh, yes, no. 
you somethin’.” 


I mean I got to tell 
The pain of her heart 
took words from her. 
The man thought he read her right. 
“You want to say you're sorry for 
th’ way you pitched-into me th’ other 


night.” Now his voice was very gentle; 
he drew her up to him. 

“No!” cried soft little Lourannah 
savagely because she could hardly 
speak at all. “I oughtn’t to have spoke 
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out so before them all. But I think 
just th’ same now. *Twas hard in you. 
*Twas th’ law without mercy.” 

Owen set her free roughly. 

“T guess we'd better not talk on that 
subject any more. We can’t see it the 
same way,” he said coldly and hardly. 

Lourannah’s lips quivered. That life 
should have such bitter duties! 

“We won't, ever!” she whispered. 
Then because she must still “bear wit- 
ness”: “But I had to let you know 
how ‘twas with me about it.” 

“Your father ‘lows he’s comin’ for 
you in a day or two,” Owen said pleas- 
antly, as if no other thought had been 
between them. “He thinks he’s been 
deprived o’ you ‘bout ‘long ’nough.” 

He smiled, but he made no motion to 
take her hand again, and she felt him 
hurt and angry. 

“You stay to dinner?’ 
piteously. 

He hesitated, not looking at her. 

“Yes, I'll stay,” he said, at length. 

She thought she would have been 
happier had he refused; the acceptance 
was like a cold ratification of an altered 
relation. 

At the barn, Roxy faced Owen, be- 
cause she, too, must plead her cause. 
He showed his illness, she thought; his 
face looked lean and colorless. He 
smiled on her, however, and spoke like 
a friend. 

“As I view it, they ain’t ketched your 
brother, or we'd ’a’ got word some- 
how.” 

“Oh, he’s all right.” She brushed 
Let one side hastily. ‘You feel——” 
Hot fires kindled in her cheeks; her 
tongue was scorched. 

“I’m all here, takes more’n you to 
finish off a Mount.’”’ He pushed up his 
thick hair to show her a long, raw scar. 
“You took a big risk, Roxy,” gently. 

Almost Pardon’s words, yet the tone 
freed the girl’s shame. 

“T had to. I had to keep Let out o’ 
prison. I could ’a’ stood his goin’ back, 
but—but—Let’s queer—he don’t ever 
think before he acts. He'd ’a’ killed 
some one.” 

“So you thought you’d do it for 
him?” his hard eyes piercing her. 


’ 


she begged 
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“T hoped ’twas just a faint, but don’t 
you see ‘twas better for me than him? 
Folks would see it different, me, a girl 
and his sister. Why, Owen, I’m four 
years older’n Let; I’m all th’ mother 
th’ poor boy ever had. Ain't I ‘bliged 
to act a mother’s part?” Her voice in 
its trusted motherhood had a ring to it 
that was all maternal. 

She laid her hand on his arm in the 
stress of her argument, and the inno- 
cence of her eyes pleaded with him, not 
for mercy, but justice. The young 
farmer felt the deep and hidden places 
of his heart stirred to a strange awe 
such as he had once known when, as 
a little boy, he had watched his father 
risk his life to rescue a worthless old 
man from the freshet river. He took 
her small, hard hand in his. 

“You'd ’a’ been a poor fashion 0’ 
woman not to fight for your own 
blood,” he said, conviction in his deep 
voice. 

Roxy’s hot, strained face softened. 
Here was the one most injured who 
thought her no “termagant.’’ Owen still 
held her hand, a question rising to his 
eyes his lips would not ask. She hur- 
ried to meet it. 

“T don’t hold it again’ you that you 
would have give Let up. It was your 
duty that you had sworn to do.” 

Owen wrung her hands in a sudden, 
fierce spasm, and his jaw thickened. 

“It ain’t everybody thinks same as 
that,” he permitted himself to say out 
of his sore integrity. “You’ve got more 
o’ th’ feel o’ justice than most women.” 

They looked at each other in a fel- 
lowship of sympathy in a misjudging 
world, and something warm and kind 
grew into life between them. 

The next day Lourannah drove off to 
Rainbow with her father, Owen went 
hauling logs on the mountain, and Par- 
don was far afield to a wood lake where 
fish were to be caught through the ice. 

In time Roxy received word from 
Let that he was safely off to South 
America. In the quiet days and long 
winter nights, while Aunt Melissy 
dozed over her knitting and Uncle 
Isra’l read the county paper from top 
to bottom, Roxy had time to notice 
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even trifles, and to turn them in her 
mind. She knew Pardon, changed. He 
treated her ‘‘with courtesy and with 
respect enough, but not with such fa- 
miliar instances, nor with such free and 
friendly conference as he did use of 
old. Surely a hot friend cooling.” 

One Sunday afternoon when neigh- 
bors were entertaining her patients, she 
asked him to walk with her. The house 
stifled her, the longing for great prai- 
ries and the open sea surged in her. 
The day was gentle with sad clouds; 
snow covered the earth, but a feel of 
spring was in the air. The man and 
girl walked silently by the creek’s mar- 
gin toward the old mill. They sat down 
on the sagging steps, worn by feet long 
dust, in the shelter of the mill walls. 
For a time they watched in silence the 
slow trickle of the creek past their feet, 
they who once found talk bubble up like 
a fountain between them. At last Roxy 
said casually: 

“I’m a-goin’ to leave here to-mor- 
row.” 

Pardon started. 

“\Vhat for?” 


”? 


she answered in 


“I’ve got through, 
the country formula. 
“Who's goin’ to do for th’ ol’ folks?” 


“They'll do for themselves. Aunt 
Melissy’s ’round ’gain, an’ so’s he.” 

“You certainly have done well by 
those poor ol’ bodies, put ’em right on 
their feet.” He spoke with almost ex- 
aggerated heartiness. 

“Thank you.” Her tone was pro- 
portionately formal. 

“Where goin’ to go—dear?” 

She winced at the lagging endear- 
ment, but her tone was unaltered. 

“Over to Rainbow. Lourannah wants 
I should nurse her sister over there.” 

“What's th’ matter of her?” Yet he 
was not interested to know. 

“She’s got a kind o’ low fever.” 
Roxy explained carefully, her eyes, 
dreamy as a lost dog’s, fixed always on 
the creek. 

“Well, now, how I goin’ to make out 
without you?” 

At last they had come, the words 
which should have been first of all. 
Roxy clasped her hands tight in her 
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lap, lest she thrust them out, imploring 
to him in the beseechment: “Wed me, 
an’ give me a home o’ my own.” 

She only smiled humorously, for that 
was the way pain took her. 

“Oh, there’s a consid’ble well-beaten 
road ’tween Pettipaug an’ Rainbow.” 

She jumped up, flirting her skirts 
free from any ancient grains of meal 
that might still lurk in the mill. 

“You want I should drive you over?” 
Pardon asked, his old kind voice re- 
turned to him. 

“Lou’s father’s a-comin’ for me. 
There, I’ve counted four crows, an’ 
that’s a sign o’ extra good luck.” 

All the way home they talked in the 
old friendly fashion of the first days; it 
was as if Pardon’s accident, and the 
twist it gave their lives, had never been. 

Roxy went away the next morning 
to Rainbow, and, although the road 
thither might be well beaten, it must 
have been long, as well, for Pardon sel- 
dom came. 

Owen’s visits were rare, too, she 
noted, and to Lourannah she said 
“spring plowin’,” as the other said to 
her, “the last o’ th’ huntin’.” When 
Pardon did visit her, a curious dread of 
him seized her; she wanted Lourannah 
always with her to fend off any exi- 
gency for lover’s words or caresses 
which Pardon might feel forced to offer 
if they were alone. 

Lourannah and Pardon “got on well” 
always. She took his drawling gibes 
with little, soft laughter, and played 
about him in small, charming games of 
her own. His gypsy moods found an 
odd delight in her quaint conventions 
and gentle formalities, his hunter’s 
roughness in her fair exquisiteness, and 
always his easy, unstressful nature 
seemed to comfort itself in her tender- 
ness of heart. 

Roxy, watching, comprehended this, 
and in small hours of the night argued 
from it to other greater possibilities. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Spring came up among the hills be- 


fore Lourannah’s sister was well—a 
serious, shy season, not wantoning in 
greenery and flowers, but offering each 
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pink bud or delicate bloom as a rare 
gift. 

On a pale, cool day of it Lourannah 
“stood up” with a bride at a wonder- 
ful wedding in the village, and Pardon 
and Roxy waited at the end of the long 
green lane for her account of the fes- 
tivities to which they were not bidden. 

“There they come!” exclaimed Par- 
don. “Mr. King’s a-drivin’, and Lou’s 
on th’ seat beside him. He’s a noble- 
*pearin’ man, Mr. King is. You'd know 
she come from a father like that just to 
look at her.” 

“Yes,” said Roxy, a slow color stain- 
ing her cheeks. 

Pardon saw the color, seized its 
meaning, and answering flags of shame 
flew in his own face. 

“Lou’s pretty as a blossom in that 
pink gound,” breathed the girl. She 
smiled with pleasure at the charming 
picture, without one jealous pang for 
her own work-stained gingham. 

“Oh, Roxy! Oh, Pardon!” called 
Lou, in a voice of delight. ‘“ ’Twas 
beautiful! Let me out, father, so as I 
can tell ’em all how ‘twas.” 

Her airy dress and hat with roses, 
her cheeks and eyes brilliant with de- 
light, seemed to lift Lourannah out of 
the workaday world of common hap- 
penings into a place lighter and sweeter 
than the one they knew. Pardon laid 
his coat on the wall so she could sit 
down. 

“You'd do for a bride yourself this 
minute!” he cried, when she had fin- 
ished. 

Lou laughed, blushed, and threw him 
one of her flowers; then her color 
faded, and a little tired pucker drew in 
between her eyes. 

“Maybe you will be some time,” said 
Roxy solemnly. 

The others laughed, Pardon adding: 

“Can’t possibly think what put it into 
my head, but Owen Mount was a-goin’ 
to drive over with me, only he couldn't, 
‘long o’ some sheriff business, so he sent 
his—um—respects.” 

Lourannah smiled dutifully. 

“Roxy, do you hear of your 
brother?” her mind set on that trail by 
her lover’s office. 
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“You do care?” he repeated, keeping his low voice steady, his 
hands on her shoulders. 


“He’s doin’ well,” briefly from Roxy. 

The other pondered, all seriousness 
now. 

“How did he manage to get away 
from Owen that night, all hobbled up 
so as he was?” she asked unexpectedly. 

“Owen fell,” Pardon explained. 

“But he got hit on th’ head. I heard 
you say that yourself, Pardon. Did he 
strike him?” 

“T did.” Roxy drew up her small, 
valiant figure. “I didn’t go for to do it, 
but I had skates in my hand, an’ when 
he was down below me 4 

“Don’t let’s rake up those ugly old 
times.” Pardon threw up his head like 
a restive horse. 

“Oh, Roxy, I think you’re th’ bravest 
girl in th’ world!” Roxy leaned for- 
ward with caught breath. “I could 
never have done it.” 


“No, you couldn't!” words 


The 


broke from the man without his 
--. knowledge. 
‘ It was Roxy’s head that went 
up now, yet in her heart she 
faltered. 

“How you must hate Owen!” 
cried Lou, still in excitement. 

“Why, no, I don’t. We're real 
good friends.” 

“Friends! When he was so 
cruel to your own brother !” 

‘He had to see justice done,” 
explained the girl patiently. “He 
was under an oath.” 

“An oath to be hard and mer- 
ciless! Oh, Roxy, I can’t ever 
forget it in him!” Her voice 
trembled, her sensitive face quiv- 
ered. “You don’t think ’twas 
justice, Pardon?” appealingly. 

Pardon’s straight black brows 
met over his dark eyes. 

“T don’t know what to say 
‘bout Owen, Lou, only I'd never 
have given up that poor boy!” 

“There, I was sure!’ She 
clapped her hands. 

An’ you think Roxy did right 
to strike him down, don’t you, 
for her only brother ?” 

“Oh, right—yes,” mutteringly, 
“only I He 

“What, Don? Go on!” 
seemed to have forgotten Roxy. 

Pardon threw a swift glance at Roxy, 
a twig of a creature, but indomitable 
as a lion, then at Lou, pulsing with 
sweet earnestness, movingly lovely even 
in her excitement. His eyes stayed 
themselves upon her, deepening with 
inner currents. 

“Women ain’t like that mostly,” he 
answered confusedly. 

Roxy did not hear the answer the girl 
gave, or his counter to it, or the laugh 
that showed the talk was slipped to hap- 
pier topics, for she was caught up in 
the great thought: 

“Pardon could really love a girl like 
that; not Lou herself—she belongs to 
Owen—but there’re others ’round in 
places. They’re his kind. I’m _ not. 
I’ve disappointed him already, an’ I 
will again. He don’t truly prize me; 
he just thinks he does.” 


She 
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She looked away off through the thin 
green of the trees as if she could see 
Pardon’s friendly old house by the 
Gunpowder. That was to be home; at 
its doorstone her weary little feet that 
had roamed so many miles were to stay 
their steps; within its walls her hus- 
band was to protect and cherish her. 
The trees blurred, “the distant hills 
that backed the landscape fresh and 
fair” blotted together, and the heart of 
this young traveler up “the long, bare 
stairway of life” flagged pitifully in its 
high beat. Then she called up her 
courage, because she was a soldier who 
would fight to the last ditch, and smiled 
at Pardon and Lourannah. 

“You run right in, Lou. These green 
nights o’ spring are real chill. Don, 
you'd best be tacklin’ up for home. You 
drive me down th’ road a piece, an’ I'll 
walk back.” 

As they swung out into the road, she 
said without prelude: 

“Pardon, I want you should give me 
back my freedom.” 

The man jerked the reins fiercely. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 

“We ain’t suited to one another,” she 
went on, in the calm way that with her 
meant such inner struggle. “We ain't 
goin’ to be happy together; we ain't 
happy now.” 

“Don’t you set by me, Roxy? You 
told me you did.” 

All the man’s pride of possession was 
aflame. However his thought of her 
might have waned, he could not bear to 
be cast off thus. 

“T do, but not as I ought,” gently. 
“Listen, Pardon; married life is awful 
long and close; if there’s love, th’ real, 
deep, everlastin’ kind, then th’ long- 
ness, an’ th’ nearness, an’ th’ worries 
0’ life don’t count. If there’s anythin’ 
not just that way, down clear to th’ 
bottom of your heart kind, it’s goin’ to 
be misery for us both, for we’re made 
so we must have it.” 

“Don’t you think I set by you like— 
that ?” 

He leaned to her, his eager, hand- 
some face with all its grace and charm 
close to hers. Roxy uttered a quivering 
cry: 
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“Don’t, Pardon, don’t!” 

“I thought you th’ sweetest girl in 
this earth till that night,” he whispered. 
“Can’t it be th’ same with us ’gain?” 

“Am I th’ same?” She turned the 
candor of her shining eyes, blue and 
clear, upon him. 

“You're a mighty fine, brave girl, 
Roxy,” he cried impulsively. 

“Would you have wanted to wed me 
if I’d ’a’ killed Owen Mount?” in a 
low, steady voice. 

Their eyés met, hers compelling in 
their bright light. 

“No,” he said down in his throat. 

“You let me out now, Pardon Bush- 
nell.” Her smile was sweet, her voice 
soft. “We've made each other happy a 
while, an’ we've showed each other 
what kind o’ love we might feel if it’s 
ever so as we meet th’ one for each o’ 
us. Now, let’s say good-by as friends.” 

They sat hand in hand for a mo- 
ment, silent, awed. Suddenly Roxy 
flung both her arms around Pardon’s 
neck, kissed him on the cheek, and 
whirled out of the wagon. She waved 
her hand, smiled, and was gone. Par- 
don stared stupidly at his horses; he 
had no word to say for himself in all 
the queer transaction. Roxy set her 
face steadfastly homeward through the 
dusk, tears running fast down her 
cheeks. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A cold fog was crawling up from the 
valley; already the new plowed fields 
were lost, and soon the black old farm- 
house itself would be swallowed up by 
it. Roxy, by the chopping block, swung 
a swift ax against the night and the 
chill. 

A whole year had swept round since 
she left Rainbow. She had seen none 
of her friends of that place or of Petti- 
paug, and had heard of them only in a 
few stiff letters from Lourannah King. 
Now she was nursing two forlorn old 
women on a lonely farm “at the back 
of beyond.” She raised her ax more 
and more slowly, and dropped it more 
and more heavily, for it had been a long 
day and hard. She set the tool against 
the block, and lifted her arms in a wide, 
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weary circle. A hand, big and mus- 
cular, reached out behind her for 
the ax. 

“IT guess I can make out to cut you 
some kindlin’,” said a man’s voice. 

Roxy leaped about, snatched up a 
stick of wood in her hand, and stood a 
figure of valiancy. 

“Don’t hit me again,’ said Owen 
Mount, in a pleased voice. 

Roxy dropped onto the block, too 
startled to stand. Owen looked down 
on her with a kind of strange shyness 
in his handsome, hard young face. 

“What you doin’ here?” she gasped. 

“Choppin’ your wood.” 

“How'd you know I was up this 
place?” 

“Lou King tol’ me.” 

“Ts she—are you—wedded ?” 

“She is—to Pardon Bushnell.” 

“But you an’ she were a 

“Yes, an’ so were you an’ Don, but 
things is kind o’ turned ’round.” 

“But she prized you so.” 
panted a little in her excitement. 

“No, she didn’t,” grimly. 


Roxy 


“She 


prized th’ man she thought I was. 


When she found out I was a hard, 
brutal fellow, she couldn’t feel th’ same 
toward me.” 

‘But you’re not hard an’ brutal.” 

“She said so.” 

“’Twas all that awful night in th’ 
barn with poor Let,” murmured Roxy 
pitifully. 

Owen laid a hand on her shoulder. 

“No, it wasn’t, Roxy. That just 
showed me up quick and sudden, but 
‘twas bound to come, for such as Lou 
an’ me.” 

“Did she tell you?” timidly. 

“Yes, but I helped her some, without 
her knowin’ it.” 

“T was like that with Pardon. 
prize him, Owen.” 

“So I did Lou. She’s a sweet girl. 
an’ I hope Don’s th’ fellow for her hap- 
piness. I guess he is.” 

“When was it?” 

“Yesterday. I wouldn’t do anythin’ 
‘bout myself till they was wedded, for 
th’ sake o’ her feelin’s. Now, let’s not 
talk any more o’ them. Let’s look at 
ourselves.” He lifted her to her feet. 


I did 
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“You comin’ home with me to-morrow, 
Roxy ?” 

“Of course I ain’t. Leave my case!” 

“Well, then, soon as there’s some- 
body found to take care o’ ’em.” 

“Why,” wonderingly, “is somebody 
sick to your house?” 

“Good Lord, no!” burst out the man. 
“Yes, there is, too. I ain’t ever got 
over that clip you gave my head. You 
come home to nurse me. Child alive! 
I came up here to get you to marry 
me!” 

“Was ever woman in this humor 
wooed,” might have been the transla- 
tion of Roxy’s amazed thought. 

“How you know I want to?” she 
laughed out suddenly. 

“ft don't, but I’m goin’ to marry you 
all th’ same.” 

“S’pose I say I won’t?” 

Owen’s hands pressed down upon 
her arms. 

“Don’t, Roxy. 
for a year.” 

“Owen,” in a tone now as sober as 
his own, “if I'd ’a’ killed you, would 
you ’a’ wedded me?” 

Now Owen laughed. 

*°Twould be kind o’ difficult to man- 
age, dear,” he said tenderly, “but I'd 
‘a’ done it.” 

“T ain’t th’ kind o’ girl you like. You 
like a girl that’s sweet, an’ peaceable, 
an’ gives in, an’ I’m fierce an’ fightin— 
I’m a termagant!’ She brought out 
the cruel old word in a sudden cry. 

In the dusk, Owen’s face took on 
now strange lines of entreaty and hum- 
bleness. 

“I guess you don’t remember one 
night we sat in Uncle Isra’l’s kitchen 
an’ talked together. Some way I got 
it in my head then you was uncommon 
brave an’ endurin’ for a woman. Then 
came that night when we caught your 
brother, an’ you fought for him, an’ 
afterward you fought for me, for all I 
was against him. Well, ’twas like a 
flash o’ lightnin’ that shows things big, 
an’ bright, an’ clear. I knew then how 
true to th’ bone, an’ self-sacrificin’ an’ 
big-minded a woman could be. An’— 
well, I haven’t thought o’ much but you 
since.’ 


I haven't seen you 
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Suddenly he pulled her toward him 
so she stood close to him. 

“Roxy, you can’t cherish me like I 
do you, but you do care—some ?” 

His eyes searched hers in a fierce- 
ness of passion he once would not have 
believed man could know. The pretty, 
seemly pattern of Lourannah’s comely 
web of life had caused in him tender 
affection only. What was there in this 
twisted, odd-colored fashion of Roxy’s 
weaving that moved him to the very 
roots of his nature? 

“You do care?” he repeated, keeping 
his low voice steady, his hands on her 
shoulders quiet; only his big body trem- 
bled a little. 

Roxy pondered him with one of her 
long, remote looks; then a film of joy 
softened her keen eyes. 

“Why, Owen, I’ve thought all long 
for a year I hated you, an’ all th’ time 
I guess I was lovin’ you.” 
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He bent his face close down to hers. 

“Roxy, would you do for me what 
you did for him?” 

“Letr’ 

“Would you kill a man for me?” 

There was a breathless silence be- 
tween them. In the depth of it they 
heard a bird call to its mate in the wood 
piercingly sweet. Roxy dropped her 
head in the hollow of his shoulders ; her 
whole small, tired figure relaxed into 
his arms. 

“No,” she whispered surprisingly. 
“T was bound to take care o’ Let, but 
you Her words were lost against 
his breast. 

He had longed to hear her assur- 
ance, but now the refusal seemed the 
sweeter sound. He drew her up into 
his arms, his cheek pressed down upon 
her hair. His voice shook as he whis- 


pered back: 
“I’m a-goin’ to take care o’ you.” 


The Unforbidden Land 


OR it was not writ: Thou shalt not dream. 
Though the day and law shall bind thy heart 
To the given troth and worldly part; 


Though thy lips shall speak no word of pain, 
And thine honor hold thy wishing vain; 
Though the sun shall make a mockery 
Of thy sweet and bitter memory; 
Yet the night shall kindle gentler fires, 
And from slumber quicken old desires; 
And thy love shall kiss the lips of thee 
As of old in love’s sweet imagery ; 
And the rose shall grace the withered bough, 
And thy heart released renew its vow; 
And the years recalled the pledge redeem; 
For it was not writ: Thou shalt not dream. 
Le Roy HENNESSEY. 














ON CHEERTUL SICKNESS 


By Charles Battell Loomis, III 


RE you cross when you are sick? Do you turn the 
household upside down getting them to do things 
for you that you could just as well do without? 

Do you add to their anxiety about your condition the 
needless worry of being unable to satisfy you with their 
self-denying service? I ask you these things because I 
want to tell you of the last sickness of the man who has 
been occupying this space for the past five years, and 
filling it with cheerful little essays, about many of which 
some of you have written to him, to his intense pleasure. 

In looking over “The Knack of It” this morning, in 
which some of the earlier sermons are reprinted, I see 
portrayed many friends and relatives, as you have recog- 
nized them—for friends and relatives are much the same 
the world over—and I see that all of them have been dis- 
guised with names which are not their own. So I will 
not use the real name of the man I write about, but for 
convenience will call him Young, for he thrived on the 
spirit of youth. 

Young was a man who was always proud of his good 
health. His life had brought him so little sickness that 
if he cut his finger or shut his thumb in the window he 
would show his scratch or his bruise to every one, and 
ask advice as to what to do about it. But when he was 
really taken sick with what was to prove after many 
months of pain to be his last illness, he sought in all ways 
possible to minimize the service which must be done 
him. He was not bedridden all the time, but the two 
wounds left by the futile operations caused him such 
inconvenience when he was up that he could not get about 
much to help himself, and his wife had to do much for 
him. 

So he did what he could. He was cheerful. He did 
not expatiate on the unkindness of fate in thus striking 
down a man who had lived a life that was clean above the 
average of lives as men use them. He did not grumble, 
or fret, or say that he knew he should not get well. He 
was wiser than to lessen his chances of recovery in this 
gloomy way. He did not take the ministrations of his 

















wife and friends as a matter of course, and complain if 
they were not done in the way that he would have done 
them if it had been some one else who was sick. No, he 
was even more sanguine than he had been in health; and 
instead of talking symptoms with friends who dropped in 
he drew out their troubles, and gave them encouragement, 
as he could. 

He wrote many letters himself while he was still able 
to sit up, and after he had to take to his bed, right up to 
the day before his death, he dictated letters to his wife or 
son, and they were of such a strong and virile character 
that even some of his most intimate friends were misled 
by their tone to think that he was getting better. In a 
letter to W. R. Rose, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, he 
wrote: 

I’m so glad you liked my fairy story in the Post. It seems to 
have made quite an impression. Outside of the family circle I’ve 
heard from over twenty, and the criticisms were discriminating— 
not “Great, old man!” Still, I had one monosyllable that 1 par- 
ticularly liked. The newsboy who serves the hospital said: 

“Say, did youse write dat story in th’ Saturday Post bout 
fairies?” 

“Yes,” 

“Gee, dat was slick.” 

I’m to be operated on once more, and then they think they can 
give me a clean bill of health. 


In the hospital he won the real love of all the nurses 
and doctors who had anything to do with him, and the 
little Jewish paper boy offered to let him see magazines 
received by him in advance of their publication date as 
soon as he got them. The offer was not accepted for 
moral reasons, although the thought which prompted it 
was much appreciated. In all things he thought of others’ 
comfort first. He really felt that it was selfish of him to 
keep his wife in the hospital town with him, just because 
he would be lonely if she were not near. For away from 
home she had to be comparatively idle, and he knew that 
with her to be busy was to be happy. 

No one ever came into his room without being greeted 
with a joke. He was keenly interested in the different 
characters of his nurses. Two days before his death he 
heard a step in the hall, which he thought to be that of 
Miss Atkins—to give her a name—and, painfully reach- 
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ing for a carnation which stood in a glass beside him, he 
stuck it in his hair. It was not Miss Atkins who came in, 
but another woman, of a more serious turn of mind. She 
did not laugh at the bedecked patient as he had known 
Miss Atkins would, but instead, without a word, removed 
the flower from his hair, and put it back in the glass. 
Possibly she thought he was out of his head, but he wasn’t, 
and didn’t become so until the merciful morphine silenced 
his will. 

Or maybe it made her feel sad to see him so unmindful 
of approaching death. Some people have a strange and 
inconsistent reverence for death. When she had gone out 
he replaced the blossom in his hair, and the next to enter 
was Miss Atkins, who gave, as he said, ‘‘a little whoop of 
delight,” and laughed with him because he was such an 
irrepressible boy. 

The day nurse, who had to do most for him, felt as if 
she had known him for years after the three weeks of his 
waiting for the long sleep were up, if the grief and affec- 
tion in her eyes at the end were a proper index to her 
feelings. She asked as a special favor to be allowed to 
stay with him the last night, and his last words were by 
way of telling her that she must not trouble herself for 
him. 

A few hours before his death, when the end was ex- 
pected by the watchers to come at any moment, he awoke 
from the effects of the narcotic for a minute, and, seeing 
his wife, two nurses, and a doctor grouped around his 
bed, he smifed, and said soberly: “The Death of Lincoln.” 
It was just such a joke as he might have made at any 
time in his life, and yet several people to whom I have 
told it have taken it quite seriously, and wondered if he 
knew that he was dying. I laughed when I heard it, be- 
cause it was meant to be laughed at, and because, putting 
out of thought the trying moment at which it was said, it 
was funny. 

If he knew at any time in his illness that he was going 
to die, he did not give any sign of it. It was not a pitiful 
death, as it would have been if he had been crabbed and 
cross all through his sickness. On the contrary, it was 
inspiring. It said, just as plainly as his life had said it: 
“This man has been happy in making others happy.” 
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Che Last Hssay of Charles Battell Loomis 
With a foreword by His @lder Son 


A little while before my father went to the hospital from Torringford, Connecticut, for 
the last time, when the cancer was beginning to eat away his vitality, which for a man of 
his slender build and frail appearance was quite remarkable, he asked me if I could take 
diciation on the typewriter fast enough not to interrupt his flow of thought, for he thought. 
he should have need of me if his weakness did not abate. And so we put it to the test. 

Except when he was traveling on a train, he always did his writing on the typewriter, 
and the click of the instrument, whether he or another was fingering the keys, seemed to 
help him think quickly. If he was writing on a train the roar of the wheels had, apparently, 
the same effect. ; 

It was toward evening, and he was tired, so he said he would not try to write even a 
letter, but would just start with the first thing that came into his head, and talk to me while 
I wrote. So we sat down together in his bright little workroom and began. 

The taker of dictation is dnly a mechanical link between the speaker and the machine 
or pencil, and, as he talked fast, 1 was too put to it to keep up to heed what he was saying, 
and the result might have been thrown away, for he soon tired of sitting, and had to be 
helped out to his barrel-stave hammock, in which he spent many of his waking moments 
last summer. 

But before he went he pulled the sheet from the typewriter, intending to judge later of 
my ability and value to him as a typist, and after his death it was found there. He had no 
aim in writing the following, but just rambled after his thoughts where they led him, andi 
what more natural than that they should lead him to a characteristically gentle and humorous 
result. 


Rarbling Under Difticulties 
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HE country is the place for my rashness in thus going beyond the 
walking. There is noth- limits of an easy walk, and making a 
ing I love so much as to task of it; for I took to my bed upon 
put on my hat and start my return, and was roundly scolded by 
out for a stroll—where I my good wife for having ventured upon 
know not. Sometimes it such a long journey 
leads me out to the front road, where There is so much to be seen in the 
the letter box is, and then north along walk. There are the nasturtiums on 
the roadway to the end of the triangle, the rookery and their varied colors, and 
and so back to the house. Or sometimes, the clouds are always above; unless it 

by way of variation, I walk down to is a clear day, and then the blue sky is 

my poplar trees, which are a good three _ there; unless it’s night, and then there’s 








hundred feet from the house. the beauty of the heavens to be seen, 
Although this tires me, I am such an unless it’s overclouded. 
enthusiastic walker that I have known To one with busy eyes, the little tri- 


myself to follow it up by crossing the angle is full of good things. Crickets— 
road to where Mr. Blakeslee is painting I have never tried to count them; but 
the Goodwins’ barn. I paid dearly for there must be between a dozen and 
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thousand. Likewise, grasshoppers, and 
the worms that are waiting to be eaten 
by the robins; and the dock, which is 
hard to eradicate, but which is more 
beautiful to look at than some ladies I 
have known. There’s grass growing in 
the roadway as if it hated visitors and 
wanted to show passers-by that no one 
ever came in. 

Not many do; but there’s the good 
Mr. Balch, the butcher, and the kindly 
Torrington Fish Company—he comes 
on Tuesdays—and the simple old man 
who brings as good fish as he can, on 
Saturdays. We always eat it eagerly 
at once. 

Then there are the hoofprints in the 
middle of the tennis ground made by 
the mad and amusing antics of the 
Goodwins’ pony. 

To be sure, all these things are not to 
be observed in one walk; but if one 
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keeps his eyes open, he will find that 
nature has quite a lot of things to show 
him. 

And then there is the hitching post. 
I’d almost forgotten that. It has begun 
to sag again. It seems almost three 
years since we fixed it. And that’s just 
what it was. From every part of my 
walk there it stands, a faithful old land- 
mark. So gray, so hard, so stony, and 
covered with birdlime. It seems as if 
the birds felt that here is a perching 
place that the winds could not sway. 
And so the thrushes come and pour | 
forth their full-throated melody, and 
likewise harmony, and thorough bass, 
and counterpoint. The linnets and the 
larks, they are there; the rooks, with 
their strange cry; and sometimes not 
any one of them. And ever and anon, 
the bantam rooster announces the rising 
of the sun. 
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New Year 


Lo JK to the East—the New Year blooms 
For paupers and for kings, 
With wonders of the future 
And the hope to-morrow brings. 
And there will be new wine to drink 
In Last Year’s empty glass, 
And you will see new roses 
Where you saw the old ones pass! 


But yet the dear old things that were— 
Ah, wherefore were they made? 
The garden bloom to wither? 
The fire of June to fade? 
I see the promise writ in gold 
By the hand of Unborn Spring— 
But ah, the star that vanished 
And the bird that took to wing! 


WILLIAM F, McCorMACK. 
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| WANT my son to begin at the bot- 

tom rung of the ladder, and work 

his way up, as I did,” Mr. Shattuck 
said, for the hundredth time. 

“But think of the bottom company 
Hugh will have to keep,” Mrs. Shattuck 
objected. 

“When I was that boy’s age I had 
to—.”’ 

His wife leaned back in her chair, 
with a sigh of resignation. The trouble 
about marrying a self-made man, no 
matter how excellent an architect he 
may have proved, was that the subject 
was one of inexhaustible interest to him. 

In the end Mr. Shattuck had his way, 
as Mrs. Shattuck had foreseen, though 
she had fought valiantly for their only 
son. Hugh was sent to one of the 
Southern cotton mills of the company 
in which Mr. Shattuck was a large 
stockholder. 

Young Shattuck had just completed 
a year’s postgraduate work at Harvard. 
As his home was in Brookline, even 
during his university days he had never 
been entirely cut loose from the ma- 
ternal apron string. Though Pine Bar- 
rens was a dreary place for the first 
flight of wings, the stimulating sense of 
being his own man carried him through 
the tedium of the hot summer months. 
His work in the mills, and the new 
economic problems which confronted 
him, alike interested him sincerely. 

The long-leaf pines, which should 


have been the glory of the place, had 
been chopped down in the early days of 
construction of the mills, and the place 
stretched in hopeless ugliness on naked, 
white-sand soil. Several miles away 
was the river, where the banks were 
fragrant in spring with a tangle of yel- 
low jessamine, hanging in festoons 
from the trees, and making the one spot 
of beauty in the glare of commercialism. 
The roads of white sand which dazzled 
the eye all converged to the huge, red- 
brick heart of the place, the mill from 
which the operatives poured at the noon 
hour until it seemed impossible to be- 
lieve one building could contain them. 
Their homes were the thousand or 
more cottages, of an unvarying monot- 
ony of design. 

Near the mill was the “Company 
Store,” an imposing brick building, with 
nearly as many departments as a city 
store, as it had to supply a population 
of several thousand with all their needs 
from a cut of fresh meat to a coronet 
braid. 

On the next block were the school, 
maintained by the company, the Ly- 
ceum for the operatives, with its reading 
room and library, and finally the block 
on which were the homes of the officers 
of the company. The president, Mr. 
Leeds, lived in the most pretentious of 
these houses, which his wife found it a 
tax to keep up, as the problem of do- 
mestic help reaches its most difficult 
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phase in a Southern mill town. She 
was a languid, anemic woman, whose 
family considered her pathetically ex- 
iled at Pine Barrens, and who spoke of 
her as “poor Lila.” 

Judd was the treasurer, and Mrs. 
Judd was a plump, happy person, whose 
conversation was limited exclusively to 
repeating the conversation and achieve- 
ments of her three babies. 

The general manager’s wife, Mrs. 
Nesbit, was deeply interested in social 
uplift, ‘and Shattuck, being a good-look- 
ing youth, in exceptionally well-fitting 
clothes, interested her less than a sal- 
low mill hand with hookworm. 

Mr. Shattuck had especially requested 
that no favor should be accorded to 
Hugh because of himself. So, after the 
three wives of the general officers had 
entertained him at prosy dinners en 
famille, they gave him a vague invita- 
tion to “drop in,” and dropped him. 

Mrs. Shattuck was relieved when 
Hugh’s letters showed his deepening in- 
terest in the various phases of better- 
ment work. She knew his youth and 
strength must find an outlet some- 
where, and vigorous altruism seemed 
the best possible safety valve. Anne 
Withington, reading Hugh’s accounts 
of the boys’ baseball team, or their com- 
petitive vegetable gardens, missed the 
personal note; but twenty’s eyes, though 
deeply gray, cannot see as far as fifty’s. 

Anne and Hugh had been such com- 
fortable friends for years that she felt 
dismayed at the way she missed him. 
She tried to make her letters as imper- 
sonal as his, and she gave him the gist 
of a lecture she had heard on Southern 
mill conditions. 

One phrase in his reply cut into her 
mind like acid on a receptive plate: 


Dear Nancy: Nine out of ten lectures 
on child labor will quote pathetically: 

“Do you hear the children weeping, O my 
brothers, 
Ere the sorrows come with years?” 

I agree with every word one could say as 
to the pathos of a child weeping because it 
has to work, though I’ve never seen one do- 
ing it; but I think it is. a sadder sight to see 
a child cry because it is hungry, and that I 
have seen. But not at Pine Barrens. There 
are no hungry children here, because there is 
plenty of work. Cotton-mill conditions are 
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not perfect, nor can they be run as eleemosy- 


nary institutions; they must pay their stock- 
holders as well as do their part by their 
hands. What the agitator ignores is the dif- 
ference of condition in the majority of the 
operatives before they came to the mill and 
afterward. 

Take for instance a family of nine or more 
—frequently more—whose home is a leaky 
hut in a mountain cove, with less than fifty 
dollars a year in actual cash handled by the 
entire family. This is a matter of the care- 
fully compiled statistics of years, Anne, even 
if you refuse to believe that a family has to 
subsist on less than your latest admirer pays 
for a bunch of orchids. The rest of their 
subsistence must be wrung from a_ small 
patch of ground, and probably they keep a 
few razorback hogs. 

That family cannot measure up to their 
latent possibilities, because they are miser- 
ably underfed, insufficiently warmed, insuffi- 
ciently clothed. But when they come to the 
cotton-mill section they have the benefit of 
immediate work, even for absolutely un- 
skilled labor, regular wages, a roof over their 
heads instead of a sieve, free eight months’ 
school for the younger children, and night 
school for the older ones, and the influence 
of the churches and their societies. 

I say in absolute sincerity that I believe 
the cotton mill is the greatest force for 
social uplift in this State to-day, for it not 
only feeds and clothes the body, but it brings 
education and religion to those who have 
been hopelessly cut off from the privileges 
of either. In the segregation of a people 
accustomed to the isolation of scattered 
farms, in the sudden possession of spending 
money to people accustomed to less than 


- the necessities of life, there is always an 


element of danger. The same danger ex- 
ists when the country boy comes to New 
York, and the same ethical forces must fight 
it. 

Remember that no matter how they may 
disagree in details, one magnificent word is 
alike the property of lecturer, politician, 
penny-a-liner, and what not—each and every 
corporation is an octopus. It has the force 
of the Raven’s vocabulary, limited but im- 
pressive. Yet if you could see, as I have 
seen, a family come to this mill in June, 
from the patch of ground where they had 
been struggling for years as “renters,” with 
all their family and all their worldly goods 
in a one-mule wagon; and see them again 
to-day, with the father, mother, and son at 
work in the mill, the daughter at school, the 
baby looked after hygienically by the trained 
nurse in the Day Nursery; with a clean, 
pretty cottage to live in, and a spark of am- 
bition kindled—item, the purchase of a 
phonograph on the installment plan—I be- 
lieve you would agree with me that if one 
approaches near enough to touch a tentacle 
of the octopus, he grasps instead a kindly, 
human hand. 
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There are always two ways of looking at 
the same thing—a fact which was borne in 
on me afresh at supper last night. I think 
I've written you that at the place where I 
board two young men put up and a settle- 
ment worker, a widow uncertain as to age 
and positive as to opinion. To this group 
has been added this week a little milliner, 
tremendously pretty, by the way. 

Mrs. Forrest was telling us of a case 
which she had attended. “When I went in 
to see the poor man,” she said, “I found his 
feet swathed in enormous bandages, and I 
asked what it meant. ‘Why, I jes’ boun’ a 
bullfrawg to each foot to draw the fever 
aout,’ his wife explained.” 

We laughed, but the little milliner said 
plaintively: “My sympathies are all with 
the frog. Think of being snatched from a 
cool bog and bound to a fevered foot!” 


There were other pages, but Anne 
real them  absent-mindedly. Her 
thoughts were on that “tremendously 
pretty” little milliner with the plaintive 
voice. At a boarding-house table did 
she meet Hugh as if on equality? 

Anne had plenty of time in which to 
wonder, for that was the last allusion 
made to the milliner in Hugh’s letters; 
as it was his last long letter, though 
autumn deepened into winter, and win- 
ter slipped toward spring. He sent her 
violets at Christmas, but his letters be- 
came more and more perfunctory. 
Anne, caught in the whirl of the win- 
ter's gayety, fought against the know!- 
edge that it merely filled her days, and 
not her heart. 

Shattuck’s experience had been simi- 
lar to that of hundreds of young men. 
He enjoyed the sensation of working, 
of finding himself, of “making good”; 
the altruistic outside work appealed to 
his temperament; he was proud of the 
success of his baseball team, and of the 
growing interest in athletics. The mar- 
ried women bored him inexpressibly, 
and he soon ceased to call at their 
homes, but he found the young men at 
his boarding house, who, like himself, 
held subordinate positions in the mill, 
pleasantly congenial. 

But when October began, a reaction 
set in; the boys refused to take interest 
in football, his right-hand helper in the 
gymnasium work became disgruntled ; 
and Hugh began to dread the long, 
monotonous winter, without music, the 


theater, the pleasures of cultivated so- 
ciety, the companionship of attractive 
women. 

Without lessening his determination 
to stick to his work, and to understand 
the milling business “from the ground 
up,” he began to feel the effect which 
absolute monotony has upon the nerves 
of mettled youth—a more difficult con- 
dition to bear than actual hardships 
which one’s manhood could take pride 
in challenging and overcoming. 

Coming in one evening, rather late, to 
the boarding-house supper, with an 
equal sense of distaste for the fried 
steak or the table talk, he was surprised 
to see a new face. Instead of the trav- 
eling salesmen who occupied the vacant 
seat at intervals, there was a very young 
girl, with wide, blue eyes, an appealing 
mouth, and an aureole of palest gold 
hair. She was dressed in blue linen, the 
Dutch neck showing a white, rounded 
throat. A dimple in her chin added to 
the effect of her personality, which was 
ingénue, almost babyish—kissable, if 
the word is insisted upon. 

Jovial Mrs. McKibbin constituted 
herself mistress of ceremonies. 

“Miss Dale, let me present Mr. Shat- 
tuck. Miss Dale is the new milliner at 
the company store, and I look out for 
you young fellers not to let Miss Doro- 
thy get too lonesome.” 

The good-natured commonness of 
Mrs. McKibbin’s speech was counter- 
balanced by the deprecatory glance of 
Miss Dale’s eyes, raised but a protest- 
ing moment. She acknowledged the in- 
troduction by a slight bow, replied in 
monosyllables to Shattuck’s conven- 
tional remarks, and escaped to her 
room as soon as possible. 

The young men would have been su- 
perhuman if they had not discussed her. 

“She’s pretty, all right, all right,” 
said Burt Nichols. 

“Scared to death of the bunch of us; 
probably this is her first experience in 
making her own living, and she thinks 
we are going to eat her alive,” added 
Tom Ellison. 

Shattuck alone did not contribute a 
remark, It seemed to him that some- 
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“Miss Dale, let me present Mr. Shattuck. 1 look out for you young fellers not to let Miss Dorothy get 
too lonesome.” 


thing in the plaintive appeal of her 
voice forbade it. 

He did not see her except at meal 
times in the week or more which fol- 
lowed, but he observed her timid at- 
tempts to win Mrs. Forrest’s friendship, 
and watched how impalpably the older 
woman rejected the girl’s advances. It 
stirred his sense of fair-mindedness to 
righteous protest. 

“Here is Mrs. Forrest wearing: her- 
self thin in the effort to ‘better’ and to 
‘uplift,’ and right at her hand is this 
lonely young girl, to whom she won’t 
vouchsafe a friendly word,” he thought 
indignantly. _ 

He had not intended to see anything 
of Miss Dale in a social way, but Mrs. 
Forrest’s injustice caused him to linger 
in the sitting room one evening to have 
a talk with the girl, and to offer her 
some late magazines. When he went 
into the hall afterward, he was sur- 
prised to find Mrs. Forrest waiting for 
him. 

“Mr. Shattuck, pardon me if I stop 
you a moment. You—you are very 
young.” 

No possible introduction of a topic 
could have been more unfortunate to a 


tall young fellow who looked more than 
his twenty-three years. 

Mrs. Forrest's hands clasped and un- 
clasped nervously, not a pretty trick 
when the knuckles are red and promi- 
nent. Hugh noticed it with disfavor. 

“I—I think I should speak to you 
about Miss Dale—warn you. I have 
had much experience in this work. She 
is not a wise friend for you to make; 
your mother would tell you so.” 

“It would be her place to tell me, if 
it were true. I cannot delegate her 
rights to any one else.’ Hugh’s resent- 
ment rang in his tone. “I thought Miss 
Dale a stranger to you when she came?” 

“T had never seen her before,” Mrs. 
Forrest replied; “but J know the type.” 

“May I suggest that I am less in need 
of your kindly offices than a motherless 
and defenseless girl? Good night.” 

All his young chivalry was aroused 
by the cruelty of the older woman’s at- 
tack. On the moment’s impulse, he 
turned on his heel, and went back into 
the sitting room. 

“Will you drive with me to-morrow 
afternoon, Miss Dale? There’s rather 
a pretty river road I should like to 
show you.” 
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She accepted with shy pleasure, and 
she did not guess that it was Mrs. For- 
rest whom she should have thanked for 
the invitation. 

To Shattuck the drive was a revela- 
tion, or, rather, an unfolding of a new 
side of Dorothy Dale’s attractiveness. 
For he found the little girl was an 
amusing chatterbox when ie laid aside 
her timidity. Mrs. Forrest’s nervous 
movements of the hand, and the stare 
of her nearsighted eyes, or Mrs. Mc- 
Kibbin’s latest dialogue with her cook, 
were given with the droll mimicry of a 
mischievous child. 

Hugh, wondering with a smile what 
his aristocratic mother would think if 
she knew he had taken a_ milliner 
“buggy riding,” as the mill people 
termed it, acknowledged to himself that 
he had not had so jolly an afternoon 
since he had been at Pine Barrens. 

The three men taught her bridge. 
She confessed only to a knowledge of 
old-fashioned straight whist, but caught 
on to the newer game with surprising 
readiness, and developed that faculty, 
so distinct a gift in itself, known as 
“card sense.” 

Shattuck enjoyed the evenings—the 
girl’s light-hearted chatter, her bubbling 
laughter, her open delight when she won 
the small stakes for which they played. 
Burt dubbed her “Little Shylock,” but 
the other men had dropped the formal 
Miss Dale to slip into the “Dolly” which 
suited her so well. Shattuck rarely saw 
her alone. He began to recognize that 
he wished it, and he knew its unwis- 
dom. 

One evening they had played bridge 
longer than usual, until it was half 
past eleven, when Dolly went upstairs 
to her room. The men were lingering 
below to finish their cigars, when Burt, 
who had complained of feeling badly, 
suddenly keeled over in a faint. 

Men are rather helpless in a situation 
of the kind, and Mrs. Forrest and Mrs. 
McKibbin had been asleep for hours. 
Shattuck ran upstairs, knocked at 
Dolly’s door, and urged her to come 
down to help them. Perturbed as he 
felt, he could not repress a gasp of ad- 
miration at the Dresden apparition of 


Dolly en négligée. She had braided her 
hair for the night, and it hung in two 
heavy, pale-gold plaits, like Faust’s 
Marguerite. She had slipped into a silk 
kimono of palest blue, and the little 
blue heelless slippers made her seem 
smaller than ever. But she knew how 
to handle the situation practically and 
competently, and Burt soon regained 
consciousness, and began to deny that 
he had lost it. 

“You're a little trump, Dolly,” said 
Tom. “How did you know exactly 
what to do?” 

“My sister has fainting spells.” 
There was a note of deeper tenderness 
in her voice than the men had heard 
before. 

After Tom had gone with Burt to his 
room, Dolly turned to Hugh with some- 
thing of appeal. She held out her hand, 
dimpled and daintily pink, and trem- 
bling slightly. 

“Will you help me upstairs, Mr. 
Shattuck? I’m shaking all over in a 
very stupid way. I was frightened 
about Burt, and somehow I feel so 
homesick for my sister.” 

She leaned against Hugh with a sigh 


‘of content in his strength, and he put 


an arm around her to help her up the 
steps. 

“Stop trembling, Dolly. I shouldn’t 
have come for you if I had known it 
would upset you so.” 

They had reached her door, but he 
had not withdrawn his arm. Some- 
thing in the quivering dependence of 
her was thrilling him with subtle, irre- 
sistible force. 

“Good night, little girl.” 

The blue eyes were lifted to his for a 
moment. 

“They are the color of forget-me- 
nots,” he said unsteadily. His arm 
tightened around her, his lips sought 
hers. 

Was it a kiss? That soft, exquisite 
yielding of her whole frame, that faint 
return of his caress? 

The door opposite swung open, and 
Mrs. Forrest, in a magenta bath robe, 
appeared on the threshold. Her hor- 
rified stare took in at a glance the girl, 
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Her horrified stare tool: in at a glance the girl, in her charming 


negligee, imprisoned in Shattuck’s arms. 


in her charming negligee, imprisoned in 
Shattuck’s arms. No words could have 
been as expressive of her contempt for 
the situation as the manner in which 
she retreated and closed her door. 
“Oh, what will she think?” cried 
Dolly, in dismay. Then, with a bravery 
Hugh thought as pathetic as it was 
pretty, she added: “It doesn’t matter 
what she thinks, so long as you know.” 
He kissed her again for that; and, 
‘though he did not himself recognize it, 
between the two kisses he had traversed 
a wide range of feeling. For the first 
was born of the moment’s impulse, the 
contact, the girl’s indisputable loveli- 
ness; but the second was born of his 
own determination, of the sense of pro- 
tection, of the desire to comfort her for 
a misconception which had come to her 
through him. 

“Good night, dear. Promise me you 
won't bother your pretty head about 
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Mrs. Forrest’s idiocy? We'll 
have a long drive to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

Mrs. Forrest moved from 
Mrs. McKibbin’s _ boarding 
house the next day. She gave 
no reason to her landlady, 
but evidently she explained 
to Mrs. Nesbit, who had taken 
her to board. For the next 
week Mrs. Nesbit’s _ sister 
came to pay a visit, and at 
the dinner given in her honor, 
Shattuck was not included 
among the guests. 

One afternoon, when Dolly 
and himself chanced to drive 
past Mrs. Forrest, that good 
lady turned her head to avoid 
recognizing the indiscreet 
young milliner. The arch 
tempter needs no defter in- 
strument to hand than the 
Pharisee. 

The immediate effect of this 
particular instance was that 
Hugh, noticing the pathetic 


droop of Dolly’s lips, ex- 
claimed vehemently: 
“Don’t notice that self- 


righteous old scandalmonger. 

The poor, drab-colored lady 
can’t forgive your beaux yeux, and your 
‘cherry-ripe’ mouth.” 

“You are such a comforter,” sighed 
Dolly, with a little nestling movement 
peculiar to her. “I wish we weren’t on 
the highroad, so that I could—thank 


u.” 

“T shall see that you have the oppor- 
tunity to show your gratitude, young 
woman, before you’re many _ hours 
older,” he returned, laughing. 

By which it may be inferred that their 
first kiss had been what first kisses in- 
variably are—the beginning of a se- 
quence. 

The next time he had seen her after 
that fateful night, he had gone with a 
Yale-locked resolution not to repeat his 
folly. But Dolly had come into the 
room ready for the drive, and looking 
as demure as a kitten in her furs, and 
had stood there for a moment, hesitat- 
ing, embarrassed, blushing—so sure of 
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what Hugh was going to do that the 
Yale-lock combination opened at the 
first upward, deprecatory glance of her 
eyes, and in another moment he had 
kissed a deepening color into the peach 
blossom of her cheeks. 

He had given up struggling against 
himself now, as he had given up his let- 
ters to Anne. It was the first time they 
had failed to go to her regularly since 
the beginning of his prep-school days. 
He had forgotten to send the bunch of 
Ireesias, the fragrant flower Anne par- 
ticularly loved, which had always 
marked St. Valentine’s Day; but Dolly 
wore a pearl heart he had given her. 

He smiled as he thought of the many 
presents he had given Dolly, and which 
she accepted with the innocent uncon- 
ventionality of a child. The last had 
been a dozen pairs of silk stockings, be- 
cause Dolly had complained with un- 
conscious paradox: “I do think that a 
girl who has to stand on her feet to 
make her living is entitled to wear silk 
stockings.” 

Hugh was surprised when Leeds, the 
president of the company, told him that 
no milliner had ever been as successful 
as Miss Dale. 

“As the terms are a percentage on 
sales, she has done an exce!lent winter’s 
work both for the company and _ her- 
self.” 

Hugh repeated this to Dolly that 
evening. 

“One wouldn’t suspect there was such 
a shrewd little financier under these 
yellow curls,” he said, running his hand 
through them. 

“T’ll tell you how it is,” she confided: 
“T put on a hat, and it’s becoming ‘o 
me, and the factory girls think the:’! 
look just the same way. So they buy, 
though some of them have said to me 
that that hateful Mrs. Forrest has told 
them they had no right to spend a 
week’s wages on a hat, and not put any 
money in the plate Sunday.” 

A flash of hardness for a moment 
transfigured the softness of her face. 

“Don’t look like that, Dolly. Don’t 
think of her.” 

“T must think of her,” said Dolly. 

With a swift movement she turned 
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her face against Shattuck’s breast, and 
he felt her shaken by.a sob. 

“Why, dear, what is it?” 

“She thinks I’m _ bad,” whispered 
Dolly, in a strangled voice. “She has 
told the ladies here, and they won't 
speak to me. That means their hus- 
bands will believe them, and I'll lose my 
place, and I shall have to go away and 
find work somewhere else.” And then 
she sobbed the ultimate climax to her 
woes: “And then I'll never, never see 
you again!” 

All the manhood in the boy was 
stirred by the girl’s generosity. She 
claimed nothing, demanded nothing, 
yielded her heart to him as freely as her 
sweet lips; accepted the fact that be- 
cause of her love she might lose her 
position, and be sent away with an un- 
deserved stigma upon her name. Every 
fine impulse rose to shield her. Yet at 
the very moment when his decision was 
made he thought: ‘“‘Anne would say it 
was right to protect her.” 

“You are not going to leave me, Dolly. 
You are going to stay with me always— 
do you hear, darling? You are going 
to be my wife.” 

Even though his pulses were still 
thrilling from the memory of the hour 
which followed Dolly’s happiness, her 
swift caresses, her face upturned for 
his kisses like the cup of a thirsty 
flower—when he went to his room, 
Hugh felt strangely sobered. His 
mother would never fail in loyalty to 
him, nor refuse to accept Dolly as a 
daughter; but the two could never un- 
derstand each other, and his marriage 
would be a wound in the proud, tender 
heart of the mother he loved dearly. 
lis mother would have wished a daugh- 
ter like—like Anne Withington, per- 
haps. 

The thought of Anne, again slipping 
unbidden into his mind, made him add 
a postscript to the note in which he 
baldly stated his engagement to Miss 
Dorothy Dale, at that time the milliner 
in the company store: 

Did Anne accept that rich fellow whom 
you wrote had been so devoted? 

Ten days later, all winter millinery 
was being cleared at a marked-down 
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sale, to niake ready for the spring crea- 
tions. When an elderly man came 
into the establishment one morning, he 
found two customers already there. A 
girl with a thin, dark face was trying 
on a hat. The little milliner gave it a 
sidewise touch, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of approval, so low that it seemed 
an involuntary tribute. 

“You think it’s mighty becoming, 
don’t you?” asked the customer wist- 
fully. ‘But it'll take all I make in a 
week to pay for it, it’s that costly, and 
my sister's down with the measles, and 
I oughter help ma.” 

“I sold a hat nearly as pretty as this 
to Mame Sparrow,” suggested Miss 
Dale. “She had it on last night, when 
she passed by with Jim Taylor, going to 
the moving-picture show.” 

At the mention of the man’s name, 
the girl’s face sharpened with decision. 

“T’ll take the hat with me.” 

She counted out the money from a 
pay envelope. The grizzled man who 
looked on noticed that only a dime or 
two was left. 

“Be sure you drop in some time, and 
let me see you with it on,’ Miss Dale 
said, as she handed her the bandbox, 
and turned to the next customer. 

He was a kindly hayseed, who put 
himself frankly at her mercy. 

“T don’t know = anything about 
women’s fixin’s. But I live sixteen 
miles daown the kentry, and I ‘lowed 
while I was in taown I'd get my wife 
a hat.” 

The grizzled man wondered by what 
contrast could Pine Barrens seem a 
“taown.” 

“T leave it to you to fix her up right. 
Something with a feather on it.” 

“We'll fix her up in style,” agreed the 
little milliner, with pretty enthusiasm. 
“Now, I just know your wife is a hand- 
some woman 

The man beamed with gratitude. 

“Waal, Tildy’s not completely beau- 
tiful, but amazin’ genteel,”-he granted. 

“Now, here’s a turban, real silk vel- 
vet, and just ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars!’ gasped the man, 
“Ten—dollars! Why, you must think 
I’ve sold 








I want to buy a bull yearlin’! 
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twelve pecks of Irish ‘taters for three 
dollars, and twelve pecks of ‘taters is 
enough for any woman to wear on her 
head, exceptin’ she’s a crowned queen.” 

The milliner’s face was woeful. 

“If you can pay as much as six dol- 
lars, I can let you have this hat. The 
feather is tawny orange, and that’s the 
latest thing, and the velvet looks just as 
good as that ten-dollar turban. Indeed, 
this one was twelve dollars, but I’m 
cutting the price right in two for your 


wife. It’s just as if you sold your po- 
tatoes at twelve and a half cents a 
peck.” 


This appealed to the farmer’s thrift. 
He temporized, he bit off a plug of to- 
bacco, and chewed a reflective cud; and 
finally went off proudly, bearing the 
most hopelessly hideous hat in Miss 
Dale’s establishment. 

Then Miss Dale turned to the last 
customer. She noticed the correct .cut 
of his clothes, the indefinable air of 
prosperity. 

“You will forgive me for having kept 
you waiting? I wanted to get rid of 
them first, so that I could give all my 
time to you.” 

“T want a hat,” stated the man, look- 
ing straight into the blue eyes with his 
small, unwinking ones. 

Something about his eyes reminded 
the girl of an elephant’s. 

“For yourself?” she asked, laughing. 

“For anybody you suggest.” 

This was direct enough, but her baby 
gaze met his, innocently sweet. 

“Oh, it will be such fun to pick out 
a hat for Anybody! How many pecks 
of potatoes shall we put into the price?” 

“As many as you suggest,” he said 
again. 

She opened a drawer. 

“Here are my best willow plumes. 
This very long blue one costs a whole 
twenty-five dollars. I think Anybody 
would like it.” 

“We'll take it, then.” 

“You're going to be here long?” she 
asked irrelevantly. 

“No; I’m here on business, and leave 
on the afternoon train.” 

It might be a risk to have a moment’s 
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flirtation with this bird of passage, but 
she was in especial need of money, and 
she could trust to her wits to avoid a 
second interview. Her eyes rested on 
his a moment longer in their next flash- 
ing, upward glance. 

“Suppose I try the plume on a big 
white hat, so that you can get the ef- 
fect?” she asked, in her most business- 
like manner. 

She pinned the feather in place, bent 
the hat deftly to the lines which suited 
her face, and turned to her customer 
shyly, as if submitting it for his ap- 
proval. He admitted to himself that she 


was lovely enough to make any man lose 
his head. 
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No check could have meant so much to little Shylock as those crisp yellow leaves. 


He laid two twenty-dollar bills upon 
the counter. 

“Where shall I send the hat?’ she 
asked, pencil in hand, and a demure 
dimple in evidence. 

“Keep it here until Anybody calls for 
it,” he said. 

“Perhaps when you come again I can 
tell you how much she liked it,” Dolly 
said prettily. ‘“There’s the manager of 
the store, and if he finds me chatting to 
you in business hours I'll get a dreadful 
scolding.” 

The stranger did not stir. 

“Do hurry,” she urged. “You 
wouldn’t have me scolded, would you?” 

But Hugh Shattuck, whom she had 
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glimpsed through the window, had al- 
ready entered the room. 

“Father!” he cried. His voice rang 
with pleasure. “Father! What do you 
mean by stealing a march on me like 
this? I was passing by, and I couldn’t 
believe my own eyes.” 

“Passing by?” repeated his father, in 
surprise. ‘‘Miss Dale has just told me 
that you were coming in, that you were 
the manager of the millinery depart- 
ment.” 

The young fellow looked amazed a 
moment. 

“That must have been Dolly’s little 
joke. Have you and she been making 
friends, dad?” 

“No.” The quiet monosyllable was 
direct as a bullet. “I have been buying 
a hat.” 

Hugh’s forehead wrinkled in per- 
plexity. 

“T don’t understand.” He laid a pro- 
tecting arm around Dolly’s shoulders. 
“T don’t like your manner to my fiancée, 
father.” - 

“You and she will have to listen to 
me a while, son. When your mother 
She 


had your letter, she went to bed. 
could only say: ‘Hugh is going to marry 


a country milliner.” I am a self-made 
man.” The phrase at which Hugh had 
smiled a hundred times seemed to stand 
out with new dignity. “I said to your 
mother: ‘If the girl is a good girl, the 
work is to her credit. I'll gladly accept 
a poor girl, a girl who works for her 
living, as my daughter.’ ”’ 
“That was like you, dad.” 
Hugh stretched out an 
hand. 
The older man put it gently aside. 
“Not yet,” he said. ‘“ ‘All I ask is 
character,’ I told your mother. ‘She 
has got to have character to transmit to 
my grandchildren.’ I sent a secret-serv- 
ice man to her home, and learned— 
money can move things rapidly—what 
there was to know of Miss Milly.” 
“Dorothy,” corrected his son stiffly. 
“She has adopted that name recently. 
She was christened Milly twenty-four 
years ago.” 
Hugh’s laugh rang out in relief. 
“That must be an older sister your 


impulsive 
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precious spy discovered. Dolly is just 
eighteen.” 

“Are you?” Mr. Shattuck asked 
quietly. ‘It is only fair to tell you that 
I have the copy of your baptismal cer- 
tificate, as well as the undertaker’s 
sworn statement of the date of your 
father’s death. If you are only eight- 
een, you were born several years after 
his death.” 

“T won't be twenty-four until May,” 
Dolly admitted sullenly. 

For a moment Hugh’s arm relaxed. 
That she was a year older than himself 
signified little; the fact which stabbed 
was that her inexperience, her childish- 
ness, had been assumed, like her mim- 
icry of Mrs. McKibbin. Then, recover- 
ing himself, he spoke with determina- 
tion: 

“Father, it isn’t fair to subject Dolly 
—Milly—to this grilling. I’m going to 
marry her, and that’s all there is about 
It, 

“There is more,” continued his father. 
“My man learned that Milly Dale had 
become engaged to a rich septuage- 
1arian, almost an imbecile, and when this 
man died just before the marriage was 
to take place, she came here for the 
winter, that the gossip might die down. 
She and her sister have a flourishing 
millinery shop.” 

“It’s a lie!” cried Dolly. “It’s all a 
dreadful lie!’ The blue eyes brimmed 
over with tears. “Your father is so 
cruel to me. Are you going to believe 
every bit of wicked slander that can be 
manufactured against me, Hugh?” 

“No, I don’t believe it. I won’t be 
influenced by it.” 

Hugh was assuring himself as well as 
the girl. Little incidents, which had 
perplexed him at the time, doubts which 
he had strangled at their birth, rose in- 
sistently in his memory. Mr. Shattuck 
bled inwardly to see the lines of pain 
about his boy’s mouth. 

“T, too, refused to be influenced,” 
continued Mr. Shattuck. “For I learned 
to her credit of her great devotion to 
her sister. Even if the story of her en- 
gagement were true, I believed that a 
new love is a new birth, and this girl 
could stand clean, and strong, and 
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purged from old offenses. So I came 
to see. And, because I am a self-made 
man, I have learned that the way to get 
at the true knowledge of persons is to 
meet them in their business.. If they 
are honest in that you can count on 
their straightforwardness. If they are 
crooked there they are crooked all the 
way through their little twisting souls.” 

Hugh’s face was white; the girl’s de- 
fensive, furtive. 

“What did I see here in her shop this 
morning? She played on a poor fac- 
tory girl’s jealousy to make her buy a 
hat she could not afford; she deceived 
an honest fellow who put himself in her 
hands to palm off a hat she could not 
sell fairly ; and then—she sold me a hat. 
There it is, son; she still has it on. She 
thought I was an old fool, who would 
willingly pay the mgney you see on the 
counter for a coquettish glance or two. 
If I demanded more she could trust to 
her cleverness to elude further payment. 
I paid her forty dollars for a hat for 
‘Anybody.’ And I was leaving her in 


possession of both money and hat when 


you came in. She asked me to hurry 
away because you were the manager of 
the store. You may question the story 
of the secret-service man, you may 
doubt the baptismal record, but you can- 
not disbelieve your father.” 

Hugh’s arm had dropped, with a 
shudder he could not repress. 

“Dad!” he cried. “Dolly!” 

The words were gulped in two des- 
perate, boyish sobs. 

Then Dolly, who had been doggedly 
at bay, recovered her cool little head. 

“Hugh, if I haven't done quite right 
about the money, it was because of you. 
I needed it so dreadfully for my trous- 
seau, that when he offered it I just 
couldn’t refuse. I hated to go to you so 
shabby, sweetheart. But I love you 
with every bit of my heart and soul, and 
when I have you between me and the 
world that has been so cruel to me, I 
can be myself. I can grow better every 
day. I need you so, Hugh—will you 
give me up? Will you throw me to the 
pack? I feel as if I can hear them 
yelping, and barking, and worrying as 
they come!” 
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Some words of Anne Withington’s 
came to Hugh’s mind: “To be strong 
for one’s self is only a higher form of 
self-protection; real manhood is the 
strength that helps other people.” They 
swept him to his resolution. 

“IT stand by my promise, Dolly,” he 
said gravely. “I will marry you as soon 
as you will.” 

“Hear me first.” Mr. Shattuck’s 
figure was drawn to its towering height, 
and he addressed himself solely to the 
girl. “I have proof that you reckoned 
from the first on the fact that Hugh 
was my only child, and prospectively 
my heir. My decision is final, and my 
son will testify that I do not change. If 
he marries you he will not have a penny 
from my estate for fifteen years. My 
executors will carry out my instructions 
in the event of my death. You will 
have his salary to live upon, at present 
a trifle under eighty dollars a month. 
Your youth will be gone before you 
have any money beyond that for your 
barest needs. If you will relinquish the 
claim you have upon my son’s word I 
will pay you ten thousand dollars. An- 
other milliner must be sent here for the 
spring, and you can return to your 
home and your sister. I wish the trans- 
action to be private, and that you should 
have no check bearing my name. I 
therefore prefer to pay you in cur- 
rency.” 

Fascinated, the girl watched him as 
he took frm a morocco folder a package 
of new bills. 

He counted ten bills, in denomination 
of a thousand dollars each, and laid 
them upon the counter. No check 
could have meant so much to Little Shy- 
lock as those crisp yellow leaves. She 
stared, spellbound. Hugh saw the hard 
look come into her face which had 
flashed there the day she spoke of Mrs. 
Forrest’s interference with her profits. 

Her hand, slim, and white, and dim- 
pled, moved toward the pile, and fin- 
gered it. Hugh had a sudden agony of 
desire to save her from herself. 

“Don’t touch the money, Dolly. You 
don’t want it, dear. I'll work for you, 
starve for you, take care of you!” 

He broke off, for she had slipped the 
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bills inside her dress. They rested 
against the white breast, they stirred 
the heart beneath it—as he had once 
believed he alone could do. 

“I cannot marry you, Hugh. I am 
giving you up for your own sake,” she 
murmured plaintively. ‘Remember that 
I loved you enough not to stand in your 
way.’ 

The soft, absurd lie—with those bills 
against her breast. Something snapped 
within the boy. His voice was curt and 
cold as he asked: 

“Shall we be going, father? I think 
there is nothing further to detain us 
here.” 

When they reached Hugh’s room, Mr. 
Shattuck was the first to break the si- 
lence: 

“T want you to go home with me this 
afternoon. You're entitled to a vaca- 
tion, and this is a pretty good time to 
take it. Then, if you like, I can try to 
get you a position in another one of the 
company’s mills.” 

Hugh flung back his head defiantly, 
but with a smile. 


“Run away from my work because 


I've been a damned fool? I’m to be 
promoted the first of June. There’s the 
boys’ gym, and the ball practice is be- 
ginning, and the little chaps are to have 
a Corn Club, and, oh, there are hun- 
dreds of things. My place is here. But 
I’m sorry the bottom rung of my ladder 
proved such an expensive one to you, 
father.” 


“That's all right, boy. I’m thanking 
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God it didn’t break with you. I was the 
proper one to pay, for the mistake was 
mine. The conditions of your life— 
your past training, and your future 
prospects—made it impossible for you 
to work out your career in just the way 
I did. Your mother was right about it. 
You'll be glad to see her again.” 

Hugh’s face was brooding. Ina way 
that he never did to his tender, anxious 
mother, at times he spoke his innermost 
thought to this rugged father: 

“We won't talk to mother about— 
this, except to say it is ended. There’s 
only one person to whom I want to tell 
the whole story. I feel, father, as if I 
can’t even be clean until I turn my soul 
inside out to a good woman’s eyes. 
Anne’s are so gray and deep, they wash 
one as the sea does. You know we have 
always been such real friends, father. 
It’s good to think there are women like 
mother and Anne. They keep the 
world from whizzing into chaos. By 
Jove!” 

The irrelevant exclamation caused 
Mr. Shattuck to ask what was the mat- 
ter. 

“Nothing much,” said Hugh lamely. 
“Something I forgot.” 

He was thinking of the Freesias 
which should have gone to Anne on St. 
Valentine’s Day. He must scour the 
florists’ shops as soon as he reached 
home. 

The elder Shattuck put a hand to his 
mouth to hide the satisfaction of his 


smile. 
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AM awfully sorry, Mrs. Preston, but 
I can’t possibly stay for the last 
game. I hope you won't hate me, 
and think I’m spoiling the party, but I 
make it a rule to be at home every aft- 
ernoon at five to have an hour with the 
children before their supper and bed- 
time; and it is five minutes past five 
already. Oh, really? JI didn’t notice 
that. We have a clock like that our- 
selves, and it never goes, either. Well, 
I wonder what time it is. Oh, thank 
you, Mrs. Bowen.  Four-thirty-five. 
Well, if the hands play quickly, I sup- 
pose we can get through in time for me 
to get home to the children. 

“T hated to leave like that, of course; 
it seems awfully unobliging, especially 
when there are prizes, and such lovely 
prizes as Mrs. Preston always has, too! 

“Oh, excuse me! Of course it is my 
deal. How is the score? Then we'll 
have to play spades if I make it that, 
won’t we? I hate a spade make when 
you have to play it. I make it without. 
Partner, I’m really making it on your 
hand. It was an awfully risky make 
as far as my own was concerned. Um! 
Mrs. Bowen starts with hearts, does 
= Well, that’s not such a bad dum- 
my. - Now 7. 
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And there was silence for the space 
of four minutes. 

“TI suppose,” resumed Mrs. Cox 
when she had disputed the score with 
the score keeper, and had finally yield- 
ed to the ruling of the majority in re- 
gard to the number of aces which she 
held in her hand; “I suppose I really 
ought not to do things in the after- 
noons—outside things, I mean. For 
there is one thing I will not do, and 
that is to deprive my children of their 
hour. Do you remember What’s-His- 
Name’s poem on the children’s hour? 
Oh, yes, Longfellow, to be sure. Well, 
don’t you think it is a sweet thought 
and a dear poem? I absolutely will not 
allow anything to deprive my children 
of that hour with me. And so, per- 
haps, I ought not to undertake to do 
things in the afternoon, for fear it 
should happen, as it almost did to-day, 
that I should have to inconvenience a 
hostess or a friend. 

“But, on the other hand, I feel that 
it is one of the duties I owe Gladys and 
Edgar to keep myself fresh and alert 
for them. Children are such keen little 
things, and they are so imitative also. 
One must keep fresh—one simply 
must! And so it is as much for the 
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“Such a perfectly beautiful parasol! You ought not to give such prizes— 
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you really ought not to! 


sake of my influence upon my children 
as for my own pleasure that I do many 
of the things which I do. 

“No, of course, Mrs. Bowen, I don’t 
think there is any very direct connec- 
tion between bridge and the story of 
Little Black Sambo, which is the chief 
intellectual recreation of the little ones 
at present. But to play bridge brings 
me in contact with a number of bright, 
interesting women, and that makes my 
mind buoyant and cheerful for meet- 
ing my children. And bridge is a really 
intellectual game; one’s mind and one’s 
memory must work. One can't let 
one’s faculties rust, and play bridge. 
And so the children reap the benefit of 
my hours at it in that way, too. 

“And You don’t mean it, Mrs. 
Preston! I had not the slightest idea 
of it! I never dreamed that I was 
ahead. Really? And such a perfectly 
beautiful parasol! You ought not to 











give such prizes—you 
really ought not to! I 
shall have to get an em- 
broidered linen frock 
to wear with this per- 
fect duck of an em- 
broidered parasol. I 
wonder if they’ll wear 
lingerie shade hats next 
summer? They’re fas- 
cinating, don’t you 
think? Well, I am so 
pleased. It’s a dear. 

“But really Mrs. 
Preston gives far too 
handsome prizes! 
Lined with pink, too! 
Isn’t that the lambiest 
thing? I’m so glad! 
My Gladys simply 
loves pink. Isn’t it 
wonderful the way 
children are affected by 
their elders’ dress? I 
don’t care an awful lot 
about clothes myself, 
but since the babies 
came I have really been 
very particular about 
what I wear; they are 
influenced so by pretty 
things and ugly things. 
Why, Bob thought I was horribly ex- 
travagant when [ first confided to him 
the price I paid for my little lace break- 
fast cap—eleven dollars and a half! 
He admitted it was sweet, with its 
ducky, little satin rosebuds and its frill, 
but he declared that it ought not to cost 
more than a dollar or two. I told them 
the Val that edged the net frill was real, 
and that so was the little square in the 
middle of the mob part—you know. He 
seemed to think it was foolish to have 
real lace on a breakfast cap. 

‘But I don’t want Gladys, keen, imi- 
tative, little monkey that she is, grow- 
ing up familiar with shams. It’s now 
that her tastes and standards are being 
unconsciously formed. Yes, she’s six, 
Mrs. Bowen. And if there is anything 
detestable it is a young girl who wears 
imitation jewelry, imitation tortoise 
barettes, imitation Irish collars, and all 
the rest of the imitations. But wher- 
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ever you find a young girl doing that 
sort of thing, you may be sure of one 
of two things: either her mother wore 
make-believes and taught her that they 
were just as good as the real, or else 
she—the mother—didn't wear pretties 
at all, and the poor child grew up starv- 


ing for a sight of chiffons. And then, 
as soon as she had an allowance of her 
own, she just rushed into them, re- 
gardless. 

“No, I’ve made up my mind that my 
Gladys shall never be stampeded, when 
she grows up, by the sight of dainty 
clothes and furbelows ; she’s going to be 
accustomed from her youth to the sight 
of mother’s—and they're not going to 
be imitations, either! 

“Goodness gracious, it’s after five! I 
must fly. Are you coming my way, 
Miss Emery? That’s nice! 

“Thank you very much. It’s very 
sweet of you to say so. But it is not 
a virtue on my part. I think it is a 
plain matter of duty. A mother’s first, 
most sacred, most important task in the 
world is to influence her children for 
what is right and beautiful. I am with 
my children a great deal—all the time, 
you may say. When I leave them, it is 
in order that I may have more to give 
them when I return to them, as to-day, 
for example. 

“What? The parasol? 
Emery, of course not! 

“Oh, joking! Excuse me. I’m 
rather dull. I don’t claim to be one of 
these women with a sense of humor. 
No, I referred to the renewed interests, 
the greater vigor, I was able to bring 
into my relations with the children. 

“They are always with us. Some 
parents, I know, seem to think it all 
right to let the children eat with the 
servants most of the time. If I did 
such a thing as that, I should expect 
my children to have the manners of 
servants. That is my sister-in-law’s 
theory, and I think it is perfectly ab- 
surd, if you will excuse me for saying 
so. She hires a very expensive gov- 
erness—a college woman! It’s no 
wonder that Elsie—that’s my sister-in- 
law, you know, Mrs. Green—looks a 





Why, Miss 


perfect dowd. She puts all her money _ 
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into a college-bred governess instead of 
attending to her children herself, and 
Wearing pretty, up-to-date things to 
form their tastes in clothes. 

“Why, I’ve been to her house at 
eleven in the morning, and have found 
her having her breakfast in bed—worn 
out after attending a labor meeting or 
something of that sort the night before. 
She goes in heavily for all that kind of 
thing ! 

“And when I say to her: ‘Elsie, did 
you see the children this morning?’ she 
answers me as cheerfully as you please: 
‘Not yet, thanks be! Id have been 
ready to bite their innocent heads off if 
they had come waking me up this 
morning. That’s the blessing of having 
a governess like Miss Upton with them. 
I’m able to sleep without a single un- 
dercurrent of worry about their morals 
and manners, their digestions or their 
clothes !’ 

“Well, it’s all very well for Elsie to 
talk in that large, free, casual way 
about the delegating the duties of a 
mother to a perfect stranger! But it 
isn’t my way. I am at the breakfast 
table with my husband and my children, 
no matter how late I have been up the 
night before, or how tired or cross I 
may be. I have sat there when I was 
so sleepy that I could scarcely tell 
which was which among them, and 
when my head ached so that I couldn't 
bear to speak to a living soul. But I 
think that a mother’s place in the morn- 
ing is at the breakfast table with her 
children. Then she knows what they 
are eating, and what kind of table man- 
ners they are acquiring. 

“Here we are! Do come in! The 
children are so fond of you, and per- 
haps you'd stay to dinner informally 
afterward? It would be a real favor if 
you did. To tell the truth, Bob and I 
had a horrid quarrel at the breakfast 
table this morning, and he went off in a 
huff without telling me or the children 
good-by; enraged, if you please, be- 
cause he found an ‘account-rendered- 
please-remit’ bill in his mail—one he 
thought I had paid two months ago! 
He talked to me as if he thought me 
guilty of petty larceny. You know that 
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was the way he was brought up—New 
England! 

“Do come to dinner! It helps so if 
there is a guest when the man comes 
home after one of these little domestic 
interludes. That’s awfully sweet of 
you! 

“Why, yes, of course, the children 
were there at the breakfast table. 
Haven't I just said that I always have 
them there? And that I consider it my 
duty to form their manners myself, and 
not to leave them to chance and serv- 
ants ? 

“Oh—you mean the quarrel! I see! 
But, my dear, they’re too young to no- 
tice a little spat like that. Indeed, they 
were too much engaged in a private 
squabble of their own about which 
owns the better bicycle! 

“Kiddies! Kiddies! Where are 
you? Here is mumsie come home to 
you, and Miss Emery has come with 
her. Isn’t that lovely? My dear 
Gladys, you must not grab things out 
of mother’s hand like that. What is 
it? They’re always so interested, bless 
them! Why, it’s a parasol, a pretty, 
pink-lined parasol, that kind Mrs. Pres- 


Se Ee — 
“T have been to her house at eleven in the morning, and have 
found her having her breakfast in bed.” | 





ton gave mother. What for? Why, 
for a present! 

“Why, Edgar! You know very well 
that it is not Christmas; it was Christ- 
mas when you got your bicycle. No, 
it is not mother’s birthday, either. 
Why did Mrs. Preston give me the 
present, then? W ell—because—be- 
cause. It was a sort of prize, you see, 
such as daddy and I give you monkeys 
when you've learned your lessons very 
well. 

“No, it was not a lesson I learned. 
Gladys, have I not told you a hundred 
thousand times not to be so persistent ? 
When mother says a thing, let that end 
it. Stop your whimpering at once! 

“Well—there, there, if you must 
know, it was a prize mother got for 
playing bridge better than the other la- 
dies. No, Edgar, it is not in the least 
like playing marbles for keeps! Now, 
what shall mother read to you to-night ? 
Do you want to hear about Mowgli 
and 

“Now, Edgar Cox! Where on earth 
did you ever hear of Daddy Dunn and 
Nosey Granma? I have been so care- 
ful, Miss Emery, not to have them cor- 
rupted by the comic supple- 
ments. I think that those 
sheets are among our very 
worst and most degrading in- 
fluences. Edgar, where on 
earth—tell me, for I want to 
know—where on earth did you 
see the pictures of Daddy Dunn 
and Nosey Granma? 

“Oh, the cook has them, has 
she? Now, Miss Emery, you 
see illustrated what I have been 
telling you. The influence of 
the servants upon the manners, 
tastes, and standards of one’s 
children is likely to be most 
pernicious, most dangerous! I 
shall have to forbid the chil- 
dren to go into the kitchen at 
all; it seems a pity, for, apart 
from her taste in reading mat- 
ter, she is a good soul, the cook 
—awfully nice and patient with 
the youngsters. However, I 
can’t have their minds vitiated 
by the comic supplements. 
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“Gladys, when did dolly break her 
nose? She didn’t break it? Who did, 
then? The lieutenant? That’s what 
she calls the boy doll in uniform, Miss 
Emery. Why did the lieutenant break 
the dolly’s nose? He didn’t mean to 
do it? That is good—but how? Oh, 
he jerked away so quickly at the dolls’ 
lunch table that dolly’s chair fell, and 
her nose—I see! But why did the 
lieutenant jerk his chair away so hur- 
riedly? He and dolly had been quar- 
reling about her bill at——— 

“Gladys! I don’t want to hear any- 
thing about it, and I most certainly will 
not have her nose mended. You are a 
bad, careless child with your toys. 
Now, see! There isn’t time for any 
reading to-night. You'll only have to 
learn your verses. Come, Edgar! The 
same as last night, you remember. Be- 
gin! Would you mind answering the 
telephone for me, Miss Emery? Thank 
you. 


“Miss Lawton? No, I don’t want 





“Bob and I had a horrid quarrel at the breakfast table this morning.” 


It’s Gladys’ 


to go there to-morrow. 
Yes—I’ll an- 


dancing-class afternoon. 
swer. 

“Oh, Miss Lawton, I am so sorry! 
I should simply love it of all things, 
and it was sweet of you to ask me, but 
I can’t do it. I’m not free like you 
girls, you know. It’s Gladys’ dancing 
class, and I must take her. I can’t let 
her miss it; she’s an awkward little 
bunch, and I have no one to send with 
her. Thank you, though, so much! 

“Gladys, never dare to try to inter- 
rupt when mother is at the telephone! 
What? Not your dancing class to-mor- 
row? Well, I don’t care whether it is 
or not! I certainly have no intention 
of going to Mabel Lawton’s matinée. 
Do you know her, Miss Emery? A 
most pushing person! 

“Now, come, Edgar! Last night’s 
verse! Yes, ves, that is right. 





“Howe’er it be, it seems to me 


Stop pinching your brother! 


“Gladys! 
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“’Tis noble only to be good—— 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


“Yes, go on, dear. 

“You remembered that very well. I 
believe in their learning something of 
real merit, not merely jingles. Oh, that 
telephone! 

“Thank you, Mrs. Fraser! It’s aw- 
fully kind of you. I'd love to. To- 
morrow afternoon? You'll mail the 
ticket, and I'll go right on into the box? 
Splendid! Ever so kind of you! 

“Mrs. Fraser wants me to go to-mor- 
row afternoon to see ‘The Piper.’ Have 
you seen it yet? I have been thinking 
that it was just the sort of a play the 
children would love, and would get no 
harm from. That’s why I said I would 
go; it will give me a chanec to see if 
it’s the right thing for them. 

“Here comes Nannie with your rice 
and milk, kiddies. And you have cook- 
ies to-night, too! My, my, but that’s 
lovely ! 

“Last drop gone? Well, tell Miss 
Emery good night, and come say your 
prayers to mother and tumble into bed. 


Soon they'll be having dinner with us! 
Sleep is the great essential now, but 
when they are nine or ten manners are 
more important, even. 

“Say good night, kiddies. 

“Why, Bob, here you are! Home 
so early! Oh, I quite forgot—the din- 
ner at the law association to-night. 
Yes, am I not fortunate to have per- 
suaded Miss Emery to stay to dinner? 
Only she may not think herself so for- 
tunate now that it means just dinner 
with a dull woman. 

“Nonsense, it’s not taffy. How vul- 
gar you are, Bob! I'm awfully sorry, 
but I haven’t had a chance all day to see 
to changing those waistcoat buttons— 
the children have kept me on the jump. 
Excuse me for a minute, Miss Emery.” 

Miss Emery, alone: 

“If only some one would bequeath 


me a pair of children, I’d have an ex- 


cuse for leaving undone everything I 
did not wish to do, and for doing every- 
thing I wanted to do. No lady with 
an inclination for justifying her be- 
havior in every respect should be with- 
out children!” 








Youth 
CANNOT sing of love. My eyes 
_ Have yet to meet the eyes that understand; 
Nor can | sing of faith, for I 
Have never felt the touch of true love’s hand. 


I cannot sing of life. 


My lips 


Have yet to thrill beneath a warm caress; 
Nor can I sing of peace, for I 
Have never known the silences that bless. 


But I can sing of dreams! My heart 
That yet no other heart has come to claim 
Can sing most perfectly of dreams, for I 
Have never borne life’s dread, or woe, or blame. 
GERTRUDE BRooKE HAMILTON. 
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UT I want you!” he cried for the 
thousandth time, the note of as- 
tonishment in his voice that he 

should lack something. “Good heavens, 
Peggy, don’t be so unreasonable! I 
don’t ask you to care about polo. It 
isn’t fair of you to demand that I get 
converted and become a settlementer.” 

“IT don’t demand anything,” said the 
girl soberly. “I’m only pointing out 
the barrier between us.” 

“But why should it be a barrier? 
Why should a difference of taste be so 
important to you when it’s not to me? 
It doesn’t hurt my feelings that you 
don’t know the difference between the 
stirrup leather and a bridle. Why 
should ic 

She broke in, with a weary haste: 

“Oh, Stuart, can’t you understand? 
A difference of taste isn’t enough to 
separate people who are fond of each 
other.” 

He was all grieved bewilderment. 

“Good Lord! Id like to know what 
else is keeping us apart?” 

“It’s not a matter of taste!’’ she al- 
most shouted at him. “It’s a conviction 
with me, a part of every breath I draw, 
and, unless it can be a part of my fond- 
ness for you, why, I’m not fond enough 
of you to marry you.” 

“But I wouldn’t want you to give it 
up!” he urged eagerly. “Lord! I don’t 
care how much work you do. I’d give 
you money enough to have a settlement 











The Competitive System 


By Dorothy Canfield 


GRAEF 


house all your very own, to do as you 
pleased with.” 

“You talk as though I wanted to raise 
fine poultry or Angora cats!” she cried 


impatiently. “It’s not money I want 
from you! It’s sympathy and under- 
standing. It is not the act that counts; 


it’s the spirit, the revolt from the hor- 
rors of the present industrial system 
with its sole reference to the Stone-age 
standard of competition—getting ahead 
of other people—that lowest form of 
success. Suppose old Mr. Loeb should 
give a million. Would I feel any more 
like marrying?” 

“You're heartless! 
one thing I can’t do!” 

She took refuge again in her quick: 
“T don’t ask anything!” 

He stood up with a great sigh. 

“And there we are, where we began.” 

“It makes you miserable,’ she re- 
proached herself. ‘It makes me miser- 
able!’ she confessed. “Why not make 
an end of it all?” 

He looked down on her with the most 
heartfelt astonishment. 

“Why, I don’t consider all this as 
anything but the most temporary delay. 
You’re not the only one to have a con- 
viction. Mine is that I’m going to 
marry you.” 

She rose now, almost as tall as he, 
and even blonder, her face like a lily 
beside the outdoor red of his. 

“But you'll never lie to me?” she -im- 


You just ask the 
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plored. ‘Never tell me you're different 
when you're not?” 

“I can’t lie—to anybody,” he said 
briefly. “And neither can you. And 
that’s what is the trouble with us.” 

“It’s the only hope we have,” she as- 
sured him, turning to go. 

He cried out in dismay: 

‘Why, I’ve only just come!” 

“But it’s the hour for my boys’ brass- 
working class. I hear them overhead 
now. I must run up 
and get them quiet.” 

The man_ waited 
for a time, frowning 
down at his shoes 
and absorbed in his 
own thoughts, until 
he was aware that 
the noise overhead 
was not abating. At 
the sound of a heavy 
fall, followed by a 
loud burst of laugh 
ter, he threw up his 
bold, powerful face, 
and started for the 
stairs. 

To Miss Weth- 
erell, helpless for the 
moment before a 
spirit of revolt in- 
troduced by a new 
and vicious boy, 
there entered an in- 
stant later a rescuing 
St. George, terrible 
and avenging. The 














attempt to carry on the instruction of 
the hour as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

After she had dismissed them, she sat 
for a moment musing in the empty 
room, and started at the sound of foot- 
steps. 

“I’m waiting to be praised,” he said, 
with a bitter self-scorn. ‘Please praise 
me.” 

She looked at him ardently. 

“I was praising 
you in my thoughts.” 

His pleasure was 
touching. “You were 
thinking of me?” 

“T was thinking 
what a fine settle- 
ment worker you'd 
make. You’d have 
such an influence on 
the boys!” 

His face changed, 
ludicrously, tragical- 
ly from its expect- 
ancy; he turned 
away with a violent 
gesture. 

“Lord: I’m _ the 
biggest fool! Good- 
by, Peggy! It’s no 
use! I can’t stand 
it. mio for a 
long cruise some- 
where.” 

“Good-by!” She 
spared him the smile 
of disbelief, but 


laughter stopped at He had not indecd time enough to utter the yell of there was no con- 
the sight of his face, terror which rose to his lips as the newcomer viction in her voice. 


but the leader of 
the rebellion had not 
time to hide himself in the ranks. He 
had not indeed time enough to utter 
the yell of terror which rose to his lips 
as the newcomer seized him, and, bear- 
ing him swiftly to the door, cast him 
down the stairs, following instantly to 
inflict a punishment and consequent ex- 
pulsion from the house. 

The sounds accompanying this proc- 
ess were heard by the class upstairs 
in a. perfectly comprehending silence. 
They looked at their teacher with new 
respect, and responded docilely to her 


seized him, and cast him down the stairs. “Oh, I mean it 


this time!” 

She called after him: 

“Stuart, don’t forget the privet cut- 
tings from the Bonny Brook hedges. 
Your gardener promised them for next 
Monday’s nature lesson.” 

“You needn’t think I'll bring them!” 
he cried angrily. “I'll send them.” 

He did bring them the next day, and 
with them again his haunting, trouble- 
some personality. He had a new propo- 
sition. He always had a new proposi- 
tion. 

“T believe the real trouble is that 
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She strained her eyes to catch a glimpse of his face in the kaleidoscopic shifting of tense, panting 
horses and men. 


you're ashamed of me because I don’t 
do anything. I tell you what, I'll buy a 
controlling share in the T. L. & R., and 
run it. I bet I’d make a good railroad 
man. If I couldn’t beat out of the 
business some of the dubs that are in 
it now! I could make you proud of 
me, I know I could! Why, I can wipe 
up the floor with old Tanner at any 
game in the world, from billiards to 
golf. Don’t tell me I couldn’t do the 
same in zi 

She cut him short with a heartsick 
exclamation: 

“You just won’t understand what 
I’m talking about! Id hate you, loathe 
you, do you hear, if you added another 
to the pack of rival wolves! I don't 
want you to succeed in competition with 
other men. Stay as you are, for 
mercy’s sake. At least you’re harmless!” 

The next day he had another propo- 
sition. 

“Maybe if I knew better what’s be- 
ing done, I'd see more in it for me,” he 
said disingenuously to her, and then 
confessed that he had enrolled himself 








as volunteer worker for two months. 
“At least you can’t say I’m not willing 
to give it a serious trial. I’m going to 
give it such a trial! Such a trial!” His 
simple vocabulary of fact failed him. 
The two months of his trial were 
hard for the sensitive, distraught, too- 
clear-sighted girl. In the first place, it 
was hard to have him there always, his 
eyes seizing on her every time she 
looked up, the eager longing of his face 
attacking her hard-won self-control like 
the fumes of a strong drug, his voice al- 
ways in her ears, his dominating, mas- 
terful individuality elbowing hers. 
And then, not only her heart was 
stirred and troubled. She felt her judg- 
ment, her grasp on reality weakening. 
She caught herself snatching up any 
scraps of praise of him; she found her- 
self extracting from other workers the 
opinion that he was a notable success; 
she made herself believe him when he 
talked of his interest in his new life. 


This was not all pitiful self-decep-, 


tion. He did not make a failure of his 
classes or his efforts in other direc-' 
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tions. He never made a failure of any- 
thing—the  eagle-nosed, _firm-lipped 
Saxon. His “boys” were devoted and 
teachable, whether he was telling them 
history stories or showing them the 
giant swing in the little makeshift 
gymnasium. He was of the greatest 
possible help at stereopticon lectures, 
both in keeping quiet in the audience 
and tinkering with the lantern. He was 
indefatigable at dancing parties; he 
rubbed up his tourist’s Italian to con- 
verse with the old Sicilian grandmoth- 
ers who came to visit the children’s 
classes; he took upon himself the task 
of answering a large part of the head 
worker’s letters. He was a very useful 
and conscientious addition to the little 
colony of social servants. 

Margaret Wetherell kept this fact 
largely before her. 

Toward the end of the two months, 
he was called upon by his other world 
to emerge and save the reputation of his 
polo club by playing in a match game. 
He consulted his mentor with humble 
simplicity as to whether this would be 
breaking the terms of his agreement. 

She was touched, as she often was, 
by his desire to play fair. 

“Why, no, Stuart, of course not! 
It'll do you good. It’s no part of the 
settlement ideas to make monks of us. 
It'd do me good to have an outing, too. 
If you invite me, I'll go down to Lake- 
wood and sit in your car to watch you 
play.” 

His delight was so extreme, so vol- 
canic, that she was startled. He had 
not looked like that for two months, she 
thought, and thrust the thought from 
her. She wished she had not made the 
plan. 

But at the polo grounds, watching 
the wild hurry and confusion of the 
game, all the tragic honestness of her 
rose up to make her miserably aware 
that it was well for her to be there. 
Now she knew what had been lacking 
in his life of the last months, which 
had looked so well-rounded on the out- 
side. Everything was lacking. Every- 
thing which could rouse his real ener- 
gies, which could bring into play his 
real and great force. She strained her 


eyes to catch a glimpse of his face in 
the kaleidoscopic shifting of tense, 
panting horses and men; and, having 
seen it, she fell back against the luxuri- 
ous cushions of his car, pierced with 
a fresh conviction of her utter folly. 

To try to tame that berserk to social 
service! To try to believe that the face 
of dull, conscientious effort he had 
bent over his tasks had been his own! 
Sitting there in the midst of the bright- 
colored, excited, cheering crowd, the 
world slowly blackened before her 
eyes; and at the end of the game, when 
the winning captain came running to 
her car, the fiery triumph of his hand- 
some face was only a lurid torch light- 
ed to show her darkness more intense. 

Her own expression must have been 
as fatally significant to him, for on the 
vay back to the city they fought things 
out once more; now they both saw, for 
the last time. 

He left her at the settlement house, 
but did not go in himself. 

“I'm not fit! I’ve tasted blood 
again!” he said, with a savage self- 
approach. “‘You’re quite right about the 
kind of man I am; about what it was 
to me to be there, beating men who 
were trying to beat me! I felt as 
though I’d come to life after a two- 
month sickness. Oh, I’m a beast!” 

He left with her the memory of a 
white face of suffering to hang beside 
the one of fierce joy in conflict which 
she had seen behind his horse’s ears. 
She looked for him the next day, and 
all the taste of life was flat in her 
mouth when he did not come. He did 
not come the day after, nor the day 
after that. 

A week passed. Since the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance they had not 
been so long separated. She divined 
his loneliness by her own, and wept as 
she combed her hair at night. 

Another week passed. She was sud- 
denly sure that he was ill until a casual 
remark from a fellow worker reported 
him as staying at Bonny Brook. One 
day, starting at the sound of a strange 
footstep on the stair as though it were 
yesterday that he had left her, she real- 
ized that a month had passed. 




















She drew together submissively now, 
and added more to her work. It was all 
she had. As the winter days filed slowly 
by, the character of her labors was 
changed, at her own request. She had 
fewer classes of children now. She 
asked for the bad, tenement-house 
cases, the drunken fathers, the de- 
praved mothers; and to her, at all 
hours, ran screaming childish suppli- 
ants for aid. 

She was not surprised, therefore, 
when, late one night, she was roused by 
a knocking at her door. Some one be- 
low must see her at once. She hurried 
on a wrapper, and, not stopping to pin 
up the braids of fair hair which hung 
over her shoulders, she ran down the 
stairs. It was of course the Sapirrol 
girl to say that her mother had not 
come home, and the baby was worse. 

The sight of him there in the flesh 
before her was like a flash of light- 
ning. But even in that first moment of 
staggering joy she could draw back be- 
fore his rush upon 
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I threw down the cue, and came to you 
as fast as—I think I must have forgot- 
ten to take my hat.” He held up one 
hand as though witnessing to a solemn 
oath. “Why, Peggy, as true as I live 
and stand here, I’m just longing to de- 
vote myself to settlement work. I want 
to begin to-morrow.” 

She sat down, white and trembling. 

“How did it happen? How could it 
happen?” she challenged him. 

“Why, I was playing billiards with 
Hasting Brook, you know—old Pete 
Brook’s youngest son—and he hap- 
pened to mention that his sister had 
gone into settlement work. Of course I 
pricked up my ears, and listened, while 
he went on bragging about a big, new 
model settlement house they’re going to 
build here in Boston in the Italian quar- 
ter. Going to put in a swimming pool, 
he said. They weren’t going to let the 
Y. M. C. A. get ahead of them on 
equipment, he guessed.” 

He stopped, and drew a long breath. 








her with outstretched 
arms. 

“Stuart!” she cried, 
in warning. 

“Oh, of course you 
don’t ‘know yet! But 
it’s all right, darling! 
There’s nothing be- 
tween us now. It’s 
all over. the Tophet 
of this winter!” 

She feared for his 


OS 





reason. 
“What are you 
talking about? Why 


in the world do you 
come at this hour 
{Oo ”’ 

He put his hand to 
his head. 

“Oh, 1s at dater a 
didn’t think. I 
couldn’t wait! It has 
just come to me, you 
see—at the club—like 
something going 
‘click!’ inside me! I 














was playing billiards 
when it happened, and 
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“Honestly, Peggy, I can’t explain it, 
only right then and there I was a 
changed man. I felt a perfect rush of 
the hottest interest in settlement houses 
—the kind I never could get up before. 
I said to myself: ‘Why, Peggy’s house 
must have a swimming pool! She's as 
good as the Brook girl!’ 

“And it was like switching a train of 
cars onto a downhill track. I was off! 
I thought of more new things to have 
in settlement houses in a half a minute 
than, I bet you, your head worker ever 
thought of! And on the way down 
here, fast as I came, my brain was go- 
ing like mad. Why, Peggy, dearest, it’s 
the very work I was made for! It’s 
the strangest thing it’s taken me so long 
to understand that. I laid out plans 
enough to last me a lifetime. 

“In the first place, we'll have a house 
that'll beat the Brooks’ to a whipped 
cream. They won't be able to look at us 
with a telescope! I'll get hold of their 
architect’s blue prints, and have all their 
points and a lot more of our own. 


They'll hang their heads! Why, I bet 
you we could build a house next door 
to theirs in Boston and run them out of 
the business, we'd be so much better! 

“And then we'll crank out, and start 
settlements in all the cities of the State 
first, and then of the Union. There 
won't be a settlement house now in ex- 
istence that won’t look like thirty cents 
compared to our system! Why, in ten 
years’ time we'll have control ig 

The girl had been looking at him with 
strange, wild eyes. At this she turned, 
and flung herself on the sofa, covering 
her face with her hands, choking, and 
shaking, and gasping. He could not 
make her out. He could not tell if she 
were laughing or crying. But at least 
this time she did not draw back when 
he took her into his arms. She even 
clung to him wildly, burying her face 
on his shoulder.. He could not make 
her out, he told himself again, but it 
was enough for him that evidently she 
was at last enough in love with him to 
accept him as he was. 








Gathered Shells 


GATHERED shells upon the sand, 
Each shell a little, perfect thing, 

So frail, yet potent to withstand 

The mountain waves’ wild buffeting. 
Through storms no ship could hope to brave 
The little shells float lightly, save 
All that they might have lost of fine 
Shape and soft color crystalline. 


Yet I, amid the world’s wild surge, 
Doubt if my soul can face the strife, 

The waves of circumstance that urge 

: That slight shape on the rocks of life. 
Oh, soul, be brave, for He who saves 
The frail shell in the giant waves 
Will bring thy puny bark to land, 
Safe in the hollow of His hand. 


E. NESBIT. 


























ISS EDITH SHELDON, elocu- 
tionist, tall, willowy, and blond, 
had come from the country, 

too, so she understood precisely what 
Mrs. Cochran was thinking all the time. 
Nevertheless, she had brought a sense 
of humor with her, and had cherished 
it while she marched on through the 
Manhattan Conservatory, the lyceum 
bureaus, the Chautauqua seasons, the 
club receptions, the parlor concerts that 
made her career. So it befell that she 
had achieved position while still young, 
and even while remembering the coun- 
try she had sensed the city. Therefore, 
she knew Harlem, which means both 
city and country. 

“T am the mother of the Iamous 
Cochran Children,” said Mrs. Cochran, 
vocally capitalizing all the words. 

“Indeed,” said Miss Sheldon. 

The caller was wearing her black 
silk, also manifestly capitalized, and her 
errand was strictly professional. 

“Yes,” continued the mother, ‘“‘and 
Mr. C. is the well-known violinist of 
Connelstown, Ohio. We are about to 
give a grand concert in Harlem for the 
children to make their professional 
début.” 

Miss Sheldon listened politely. 

“The Remsen Agency has _ recom- 
mended you to me as an elocutionist 
who would draw in Harlem, so I came 
to engage you to give two or three num- 
bers on the program.” 


tlhe Famous Cochran Children 
' ey, Marion Short 
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Cc. CASWELL 


Miss Sheldon asked for a few more 
details, and the explanations were read- 
ily forthcoming. 

“You see,” continued Mrs. Cochran, 
“I’m not musical—l’m domestic—but 
Professor C. is a real artist, and Ver- 
dant and Fern take after him. He was a 
jeweler in Connelstown, and he played 
solo alto in the band, and cello in the 
orchestry. He was just wasting his 
talents, so I got him to go to Cincinnati 
for a musical course, and then he came 
back to Connelstown and took scholars 
there. We got along pretty well—l 
kept on with the jewelry business—and 
two years ago we came on to New 
York, where the opportunities is great- 
er. Since then Professor C. has been 
teaching piano in Harlem, and of 
course he and the girls have become 
very popular. 

“But this concert ?” queried the elocu- 
tionist pleasantly. ‘‘You are going to 
put your daughters into professional 
work ?” 

“Oh, they’re almost in it now,” ex- 
plained the proud mother. ‘Verdant is 
a wonderful little violinist, and Fern 
plays her accompaniments beautifully. 
We've taken McFadden’s Harlem 
Lyceum Hall for the concert, and | 
know it’s bound to be a big success. 
It will probably help you, too,” she 
added kindly. 

Miss Sheldon guarded against a 
smile, and attempted a word of warn- 


ing, startled at the depths to which her - 


caller had plunged. 

“McFadden’s Hall is a very large 
one,” she expostulated mildly, “‘and is a 
difficult one to fill. Don’t you think a 
smaller one would have given better 
results?” 


“Oh. not 


came the answer, almost 
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pityingly. “You see, we have to pro- 
vide for a very large crowd. The chil- 
dren are very popular in Harlem, and 
all the church and lodge people will be 
there.” 

Manifestly Mother Cochran had a 
practical mind. She had considered 
everything, and knew what she wanted. 
It remained but for Miss Sheldon to 
state her own terms for the partial pro- 
gram demanded of her, and the details 
were soon settled for the chosen date 
two weeks later. 

“Too bad it’s raining,” observed Mr. 
Cochran to his wife and children, as. the 
family approached McFadden’s Harlem 
* Lyceum Hall. “It’s only a quarter past 
seven now, and it looks as if it would be 
pouring pitchforks by eight, just when 
everybody is ready to turn out to the 
entertainment.” 

“Oh, maybe it won't,” answered Mrs. 
Cochran, tilting her comfortable, 
motherly face skyward, and blinking as 
the drizzle missed the brim of her hat 
and smote her in the eyes. “Like as not 
the wind’ll change, and it will clear up 
before it’s time to begin.” 

Mr. Cochran, a gaunt six-footer, 
smiled down affectionately at his short, 
plump wife. 

“You always see the bright side of 
things, mother, whether there’s any 
bright side or not,” he said, with appre- 
ciation. “And it’s a mighty good fail- 
ing, too,” he added. “It keeps a per- 
son from worrying in the meantime, 
and that’s something, no matter how it 
turns out in the end.” 

“And even if it should keep on rain- 
ing,” conceded Mrs. Cochran, “I reckon 
folks ain’t goin’ to stay away from the 
children’s benefit concert just on ac- 
count of gettin’ a little wet. Time and 
again I’ve dragged them two kids 
through rain, and slush, and snow to 
play at entertainments for churches 
and lodges, free gratis and for nothin’, 
the two years since we moved to New 
York. Now that folks have a chance 
to show their thanks, I guess nothin’ so 
small as a sprinkle of rain is goin’ to 
stand in their way. I wouldn’t have 
much opinion of folks if it did!” 


“Ma,” called out the elder of the two 
children, a girl of twelve, who had run 
on ahead and was now standing under 
the arch of electric lights over the big 
entrance to the hall. “Doesn't it look 
fine? The way they’ve got our names 
painted in red letters with blue trim- 
mings ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cochran and _ the 
younger girl hastened their steps, and 
came to a like critical halt before the 
billboard. 

On a staring white background was 
printed in crude colors, with many 
flourishes and trimmings in red and 
blue paint, the bold announcement: 


GRAND CONCERT TO-NIGHT! 


THE FAMOUS 


COCHRAN CHILDREN 
VERDANT AND FERN 


of Connelstown, Ohio, assisted by 


PROFESSOR COCHRAN, and 
MISS EDITH SHELDON, 
THE POPULAR ELOCUTIONIST! 


General Admission, 25c. Reserved Seats, 50c. 


“I’m glad we got here good and 
early,’ exclaimed Mrs. Cochran, with 
satisfaction. “We can size up just how 
everything looks for ourselves, and no- 
body to catch us at it.” 

She stepped back, and cocked her 
head to one side. 

“T call that one of the tastiest con- 
cert advertisements I ever saw, and I’ve 
seen a good many,” she said. “Even if 
the rain is makin’ the paints run a 
little.” 

“I’m glad you like it, mother,” re- 
plied Mr. Cochran, in a relieved tone. 
“T must say it looks a little bit cheap 
to me. But you’re a better judge of 
such things than IJ am. I was going to 
have it done at a print shop, but the 
man said it would cost just as much to 
have one struck off as it would a hun- 
dred, and the janitor here offered to 
paint it and put it up there for two dol- 
lars. He said he’d often done it for 
balls and lodge entertainments, and had 
never failed to give satisfaction.” 

“Well, it’s certainly very showy,” re- 
iterated Mrs. Cochran, examining it 
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from a different angle. “But I sort of 
wish now that we had pictures of the 
children on easels, settin’ just inside 
this big entrance, the way they had ’em 
of actresses in that vaudeville theater 
we passed back there.” She gave an 
envious sigh. ‘‘This looks sort of quiet 
alongside of that.” 

“Oh, come on, momsey; let’s go in- 
side,” said Fern, dancing up and down 
impatiently. “I’m crazy to see how sis- 
ter looks in her new concert dress.” 

“Well, I suppose we’d ought to go 
in,” said Mrs. Cochran indulgently. “I 
wouldn’t want any of the audience to 
get here and see us carryin’ pa’s valise 
with your dresses inside of it, instead 
of dashin’ up to the door in a carriage, 
as they’d expect you to after lookin’ at 
that advertisement. Seemed like the 
flowers and everything cost so much 
we had to cut down expenses some- 
where, and, as long as we get here early 
and go away late, there won’t anybody 
know but what you did come in a car- 
riage like you'd ought to, after all!” 

“Box office isn’t lit up yet,’ com- 
mented Mr. Cochran, as they passed it 
on their way to the main door. 

“Weil, I don’t think that’s right at 
all!” declared Mrs. Cochran, coming to 
a dead stop. “I think the man ought 
to be on hand, even if it is so early. 
People are liable to come in advance to 
make sure of gettin’ good seats.” 

“Ma said like as not we'd find ’em 
standing in line when we got here,” 
Verdant informed her father. “But 
there isn’t any one standing yet.” 

“Oh, no, it’s most too early for that!’ 
responded Mr. Cochran. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Cochran, 
with satisfaction, as they pushed open 
the door at the far end of the entrance, 
“the hall’s all lit up, anyhow! And 
say, children! Doesn't that stage look 
great?” 

Verdant and Fern emitted smothered 
shrieks of joy, and skipped wildly 
about, clapping admiring hands. Mr. 
Cochran, too, looked on with approv- 
ing pride. 

“The florist told me he’d bank the 
platform all in with potted plants,” he 
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said, “and decorate the wall behind ’em 
with the American flag. He’s a nice 
sort of a fellow, and he’s done just 
what he promised. I'll push that grand 
piano a little farther to the left before 
we start. Otherwise it’s all correct to 
a T!” 

“Couldn’t be improved on,” affirmed 
his wife, with rising excitement. 
“Makes me laugh now when I think of 
what Miss Sheldon advised me—the 
elocutionist, you know. When I went 
to engage her to recite for us, she said 
in her opinion that cluttery little Bax- 
ter Hall, about a fourth the size of this 
one and five times as cheap, would be 
just the place for our concert.” She 
sniffed indignantly. ‘I was so mad at 
her for sayin’ such a thing that I could 
hardly help showin’ it.” 

Mr. Cochran turned a puzzled look 
on his wife. 

“But why that hall instead of this 
one?” he asked. 

Mrs. Cochrane shrugged her shoul- 
ders; then explained, with a tolerating 
smile: 

“Because she thought we was takin’ 
great risks rentin’ a place as_ high- 
priced and tony as this one is. Of 
course she don’t know how popular 
Verdant and’ I’ern are, nor how folks 
are under obligations to ’em for per- 
formin’ so much for nothin’. Nachurly 
she can’t realize how everybody loves 
them two children, and raves over ’em, 
and wants to patronize ’em. She thinks 
the world in general is just as selfish as 
she is, but thank the Lord, it ain’t.” 

“Selfish?” repeated Mr. Cochran, 
with surprise. ‘Why, I thought you 
liked her, mother, and were very anx- 
ious to have her on our program!” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt but she recites all 
right,” admitted Mrs. Cochran. “I was 
just explainin’ how she struck me per- 
sonally. Personally, she’s just as hard 
as nails. Folks said she’d draw here 
in Harlem, though, and that’s why I 
hired her. She didn’t offer to come 
down a cent on her terms, no more 
than if she was goin’ to recite for the 
King of England at the Waldorf. 
Knowin’ it was a début benefit concert 
we're givin’, and all! Not that I asked 
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“I’m glad we got here good and early!” exclaimed Mrs. Cochran, with satisfaction. 


her to, but I thought it might come into 
her head to suggest it.” 

“Oh, ma!” breathed Verdant rap- 
turously, spreading out her arms, her 
thin, intelligent little face glowing with 
excitement. ‘Just think how it’s go- 
ing to look when these seats are all 
crowded full, and me up there a playing 
for them!” 

“It's a professional début for you, 
Verdant,” stated her mother proudly, 
“and after it’s over you'll be just run 
after, you and Fern both, for concerts, 
and folks glad to pay you what you're 
worth. I studied this all out to give you 


just the send-off you're needin’. Your 
father has found it pretty slow work 
gainin’ a foothold here, but after to- 
night I’ve got the feelin’ that it’s goin’ 
to be brighter for us all!” 

“My fingers are just like ice,’ com- 
plained Verdant anxiously. “I’ve got 
to get °em warmed up, or I can’t play 
that minuet the way father wants 
me to.” 

“You poor young one, you're nerv- 
ous!” said Mrs. Cochrane soothingly. 
“That’s what ails your fingers. Mother 
will rub them till they are nice and 
warm, after you get dressed.” 
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“Oh, there’s some one coming to the 
concert now!” whispered Fern, giving 
her mother an ecstatic nudge. 

A loudly dressed woman, accom- 
panied by a youth in evening clothes, 
advanced a few feet into the hall, then 
stopped and looked about in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Why, but the floor isn’t cleared!” 
she observed enigmatically, with a 
questioning look toward the family 
group in front of the platform. “Does 
the Royal Acanthus Lodge hold their 
ball here to-night?” she inquired. 

“No,” responded Mrs. Cochran, with 
dignity. “This is a musical and elo- 
cutionary entertainment. The Famous 
Cochran Children, assisted by Profes- 
sor Cochran, furnish the music, and 
Miss Edith Sheldon recites.” 

“Heaven deliver us!” exclaimed the 
woman, with a frightened look, turning 
to her companion. “We must have got 
into the wrong place.” She faced Mrs. 
Cochran again. “I thought it was a 
block farther on,” she said, “but my 
son insisted that this was the hall. 
Much obliged.” 

“So she wasn’t our audience, after 
all,’ mourned Verdant, as the couple 
made a tumultuous exit. 

Into Mrs. Cochran’s good-natured 
face had crept a look of strong dis- 
approval. 

“Well, I should think that a sensible- 
lookin’, elderly woman like her would 
rather sit down and hear an intellectual 
entertainment where she could learn 
somethin’, than to be runnin’ round to 
dances like a goose!” 

Mr. Cochran emerged from the 
dressing-room door to the left of the 
stage. 

“Come on, mother,” he called. “It’s 
all lit up and ready for you. And while 
you're getting the children dressed, I'll 
go downstairs and see if the box-office 
man has come yet.” 

“Yes, do, father,” urged Mrs. Coch- 
ran. ‘Folks might come and go away 
again, thinkin’ there’s some mistake in 
the date, if he isn’t on hand to sell the 
tickets.” 

She stooped over, and lifted from the 
valise Verdant’s new yellow gown over 
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its foundation of shimmering yellow 
satin. Also the yellow slippers, the yel- 
low lisle hose, and the yellow ribbon 
for her hair. Fern’s dress was white, 
and had seen service once or twice 
before. 

Mrs. Cochran, assisted by the chil- 
dren, carefully spread two large, 
freshly ironed sheets on the floor, and, 
after the ceremony of getting them into 
their finery was over, cautioned them 
against walking about indiscriminately. 

“Just stay right on that sheet,” she 
commanded. ‘The dressin’ rooms in 
these halls is never swept nor dusted 
no more than Noah’s Ark, and if you 
happen to rub up against anything you 
look as if you'd been tryin’ to clean 
furniture with your clothes.” 

There was a long pier glass in the 
room, and Verdant stood before it, sur- 
veying her full-length figure with great 
and undisguised admiration. She took 
her violin in her hands, and posed in 
her best concert attitude, with her toes 
turned out at just the proper angle, and 
her chin becomingly ducked to hold her 
instrument. 

“Wouldn’t I look lovely in a picture 
taken just like this?’ she questioned, 
with childish naiveté. 

“And wouldn't I, too?’ inquired 
Fern enviously, pushing alongside of 
her sister to get a good view of herself. 

“Yes,” admitted Verdant kindly, but 
with some condescension as befitted one 
who was the star of the family, and 
knew it. ‘You'd take a pretty good 
picture, too, Fern. Only your legs are 
so thin they look like a couple of long, 
white candles, and I think you ought to 
be photographed sitting down to hide 
them a little. Don’t you think so, 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Cochran nodded absent-mind- 
edly. She had just stepped to the 
dressing-room door to catch a glimpse 
of the early arrivals. She was slightly 
disappointed. The audience as yet was 
composed of but two people, and these 
were the Italian fruit man and his wife, 
who kept the stand in front of the gro- 
cery where the Cochrans traded. Of 
course, Mrs. Cochran reflected, she was 
pleased to see them, and glad she had 
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given the poor things complimentary 
tickets to the gallery, but somehow she 
couldn’t help wishing they hadn’t been 
the first to meet her eyes. 

“How many are out there now, ma?” 
asked Fern eagerly, as her mother un- 
tied and began to rearrange the bow on 
her hair with some nervousness. 

“Never mind,” answered Mrs. Coch- 
ran evasively. ‘You children are goin’ 
to play just as well, no matter how 
many come, nor how many stay away.” 

“Why, of course, mother,” exclaimed 
Verdant, in some surprise. “I want to 
play the best I ever did in my life, be- 
cause pa said every one would expect 
me to, being as it’s our own concert.” 

“Good evening,” said some one at the 
door, and Mrs. Cochrane and the two 
little girls turned about to greet the 
newcomer with formal politeness. It 
was Miss Sheldon, the elocutionist. A 
colored girl accompanied her, carrying 
a suit case. 

“You can dress right in there,” said 
Mrs. Cochran, pointing to the room 
beyond. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Sheldon, 
with a bob of her big plumed hat. She 
smiled amiably, and passed on through. 

“T sort of like her when she smiles,” 
confided Mrs. Cochran, in a whisper to 
the children. “She has a baby face 
when slie shows that dimple of hers. 
But when she puts on that businesslike 
frown, it makes her look just like one 
of those woman’s rights women, and I 
can’t bear her.” 

“Ma,” piped up Fern, while her 
mother was stroking and limbering up 
Verdant’s fingers, ‘can’t I step off this 
sheet just a teenty minute, and peep at 
the audience coming in? I'll be care- 
ful not to rub up against anything.” 

“Well, you may peek just once,” con- 
sented Mrs. Cochran, after a pause. 

“Oh, oh, oh! Four people came in 
right this moment,” informed Fern im- 
portantly. “I saw ’em!” 

“Come away, now. That’s enough!” 
ordered Mrs. Cochran. “I don’t want 
a soul in the crowd to get a look at 
either you or Verdant till you step out 
on that stage. ’Tain’t professional to 
be seen peekin’.” 


Verdant began to tune her violin. 

“If you wait your pa’ll do that for 
you,” suggested her mother. “I can’t 
understand what’s keepin’ him so long. 
Maybe he has to help the man in the 
box office.” 

The colored maid opened the door be- 
tween the dressing rooms. 

“Did you sell many tickets in ad- 
vance, Mrs. Cochran?” called out Miss 
Sheldon in the “carrying” voice she 
used when before an audience. 

“N-no,”’ answered Mrs. Cochran, 
with some hesitation. “I think it looks 
kind of grabbin’ to shove tickets under 
people’s noses, and ask ’em right out 
to buy. I’d rather let ’em come of their 
own free will. Anyhow, I think it’s 
hard enough for the artists to practice 
up and get all ready to give a concert— 
clothes and everything—without their 
having to turn out and sell tickets 
themselves. Don’t you?” 

But Miss Sheldon remained politely 
noncommittal. 

“Too bad you have a rainy evening, 
isn’t it?” she inquired, fastening a pink 
velvet band about her fluffy blond 
locks. 

“Yes,” admitted Mrs. Cochran, “‘it is 
sort of bad for Verdant’s strings. And 
maybe the audience won’t be quite as 
dressy as it would be if it had been 
more pleasant.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Cochran 
walked in, looking at his watch. He 
continued to look steadfastly at his 
watch for quite a while. 

“Well, ain’t you goin’ to notice how 
nice the children are dressed?” de- 
manded the children’s mother. ‘Sakes 
alive, I thought you'd just rave over 
7em!” 

“I’m afraid we’re not going to have 
a very large audience this evening,” 
said Mr. Cochran, in a tone that was 
carefully unemotional. He still kept 
his eyes on his watch. 

“Good gracious, pa, do give the peo- 
ple a chance to get here,” answered 
Mrs. Cochran impatiently. 

“T am giving them a chance,” said 
Mr. Cochran, attempting to smile, and 
succeeding very poorly. ‘But it’s near- 
ly half after eight, and time to begin, 
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and there isn’t enough audience out 
there yet to call an audience.” 

Mrs. Cochran’s cheek paled, then 
flushed. She felt a sudden trembling 
in her limbs, and sank into a chair. 

Miss Sheldon, in her trained pink 
satin gown, appeared at the door be- 
tween the dressing rooms, and deli- 
cately closed it. 

“I thought it wasn’t raining quite so 
hard now,” began Mrs. Cochran. Then 
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if it rains, or if it don’t. ’Tain’t right 
for ’em to treat ‘em so. Verdant has 
been wearin’ herself out playin’ for 
church socials, and lodge meetin’s, and 
parties, ever since we came from Con- 
nelstown, and every one said when the 
children gave a concert on their own 
account, the house just wouldn’t hold 
the people. Look how we've worked, 
and the money we’ve spent, and it’s a 
failure—a failure!” 
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Verdant stepped forward with her violin, taking her position in front of a screen of palms and ferns. 


her discouraged voice wavered and 
broke. 

“Never mind, mother,” said Mr. 
Cochran, passing a sympathetic arm 
about her drooping shoulders. ‘It 
isn’t the first disappointment we’ve met 
together and lived through. And we'll 
live through this one, all right.” 

“’Tain’t so much on my own ac- 
count that I mind,” answered Mrs. 
Cochran, striving to keep back the 
tears. “It’s yours, and the children’s. 
Folks ain’t treatin’? Verdant and Fern 
with respect not to come. I don’t care 
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“Oh, ma, don’t!” implored Verdant, 
almost overcome by the sight of her 
mother’s distress. “You'll make me 
cry, ma, and the tears’ll drop down and 
spot my dress, maybe. Anyhow, Fern 
and me don’t care whether there’s any 
audience or not—do we, Fern?” 

“No,” said Fern, stroking her 
mother’s hand. ‘We don’t care.” 

Mrs. Cochran looked up, and with a 
tremulous sigh drew her children 
close to her heart. 

“Never mind, dearies,”’ she said, with 
a tenderness that was motherly, not 
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professional. ‘Your parents are proud 
of you if no one else is. Some day 
folks will see it as I do—as your pa 
and me do—even if they’re slow about 
it now. There ain't any children in all 
New York with more talents, even if I 
am your mother that says it.” 

She paused, determinedly wiped her 
eyes, and got to her feet. The shadow 
of her old plucky smile came back. 

“Guess we'd better start off the con- 
cert, father, if there’s goin’ to be any 
concert,” she said. 

Fern was to play the accompaniment 
to Verdant’s first number, Mr. Coch- 
ran to the more difficult ones that came 
later. 

A round of spontaneous applause 
greeted the appearance of the two little 
girls, and was prolonged as Verdant 
stepped forward with her violin, taking 
her position in front of a screen of 
palms and ferns, with the American 
flag as a background. 

Mrs. Cochran had expected to enjoy 
this moment keenly, but the appalling 
array of empty seats that confronted 
her as she peered through the narrow 
space allowed her by a door left slightly 
ajar, occupied her attention, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. 

“Thirty-eight people in all, including 
the free seats,’ she whispered back to 
her husband, who was pacing up and 
down the floor behind her. “Why, pa,” 
she said chokingly, as she shut the door, 
and advanced toward him, ‘“‘there won’t 
be near enough proceeds to pay for the 
rent of the hall, let alone the circulars 
and programs we've got out, and the 
piano, and the flowers, and Miss 
Sheldon !” 

“T’ve already paid for the hall,” 
stated Mr. Cochran, with~ a short, 
mirthless laugh. “The manager re- 
fused to let us go on with the concert 
until I did. The rest of folks—well, 
they'll just have to wait.” 

“IT wonder what Miss Sheldon will 
say,’ exclaimed Mrs. Cochran, with an 
apprehensive glance toward the inner 
dressing room. 

Miss Sheldon could be heard “going 
over” one of her humorous mono- 
logues. 


“She’s as hard as nails,’ Mrs. Coch- 
ran continued, “and J shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she makes an awful fuss when 
I tell her she must wait for her money.” 

“T'll speak to her about it, mother. 
You don’t need to,” volunteered Mr. 
Cochran. 

“No, you won't,’ asserted Mrs. 
Cochran, her pride aroused, and her 
courage coming back. “You're Pro- 
fessor Cochran, and I’m not going to 
have you demean yourself asking 
favors. This concert was all my idea, 
same as our tearing up stakes and mov- 
ing to New York when you was the 
leading music teacher in Connelstown, 
was my idea. If I’ve run us all into 
the ground, it’s my fault, and not yours. 
I'll tackle that young woman myself.” 

Finally it was all over. The audi- 
ence had proven to be one of the kind 
that the newspapers describe as ‘small 
but enthusiastic.” 

As Mrs. Cochran was_ buttoning 
Verdant’s blue serge dress up the back, 
after the gorgeousness of the new yel- 
low finery had been placed sadly back 
in Mr. Cochran’s valise from which it 
had been so joyously removed, Miss 
Sheldon, followed by her helper with 
the suit case, walked in from the ad- 
joining room. She paused in the mid- 
dle of the floor, pleasantly waiting for 
Mrs. Cochran to speak. 

Mrs. Cochran pinched her lips to- 
gether, and rather prolonged the opera- 
tion of fastening Verdant’s dress. 
Again she felt the panic-stricken trem- 
bling in her limbs. 

“Too bad it rained,” she said finally, 
by way of introduction. 

“Ves, it is too bad,” echoed Miss 
Sheldon perfunctorily, removing a large 
hatpin and replacing it with a firmer 
stab. 

“It’s too bad we gave the concert, 
anyway,” went on Mrs. Cochran, in 
desperation, helping Verdant into her 
coat. “I’m awful sorry, Miss Sheldon, 
but I’m afraid we'll have to arrange to 
pay you a little each week out of the 
professor’s lessons, until we’ve settled 
what’s comin’ to you for to-night. But 
J—I—well, I just can’t give you any- 
thing now.” 
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She looked down at 
the floor, her face 
reddening. Verdant 
and Fern, embar- 
rassed by their moth- 
er’s embarrassment, 
looked down also. 

Suddenly, to Mrs. 
Cochran’s great sur- 
prise, she felt the im- 
pulsive pressure of an 
arm about her neck, 
and a tendril of Miss 
Sheldon’s blond hair 
brushed her cheek. 

“Come, brace up,” 
said the elocutionist 
cheerfully. “It’s all 
in the business. I’m 
not going to charge 
you a cent for my 
services. Some time 
I'll ask Verdant to 
play for me some- 
where, and that will 
make it all square. Is 
it a bargain?” 

Mrs. Cochran 
nodded dumbly, but 
before she could col- 
lect her scattered 
senses sufficiently to 
thank her, Miss Shel- 
don had disappeared. 

“Lend me your 
handkerchief for a minute, will you, 
Verdant?” she exclaimed chokingly, 
overcome by a rush of grateful tears. 
“Bless her kind heart! And to think 
I’ve been accusin’ her of bein’ hard as 
nails!” 

“Do I intrude?” 

A lady of indefinite years, with arti- 
ficially colored locks, and an artificially 
pitched voice, advanced trippingly into 
the dressing room from the now empty 
auditorium. She was gowned in the 
extreme of fashion, yet with an odd ef- 
fect of having on the outfit of some one 
else rather than her own—that of a six- 
teen-year-old daughter, perhaps. An 
elaborate schoolgirl hat was perched 
upon her crinkly coiffure. 

“Oh, good evening, Mis’ Spreckels,” 
said Mrs. Cochran, making a strong ef- 
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“Verdant’s done playing for nothin’,” she announced. 
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fort to regain her self-control, and fur- 
tively thrusting the handkerchief back 
in Verdant’s hand. “Fern, why don't 
you set a chair for Mis’ Spreckels? Not 
that one! The one with the broken 
back—it’s dusted.” 

She faced the caller with a smile of 
forced brightness. 

“You'd think no one ever used these 
dressin’ rooms from the way they keep 
them !” 

“Oh, what a beautiful concert you 
gave! Such a success! I really must 
congratulate you!” gushed the visitor. 

Her tight-skirted figure sat forward 
on the edge of the chair, and she gazed 
at Verdant and Fern  admiringly 
through a jeweled lorgnette. Some- 
thing about her extravagantly affable 
manner nettled Mrs. Cochran unduly. 
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“I’m glad if you enjoyed the enter- 
tainment, Mis’ Spreckels, but I can’t for 
the life of me see where we're to be 
congratulated. Congratulated because 
folks stayed away that had promised to 
come? Is that what you mean?” 

“We thought it would be crowded,” 
volunteered Verdant dolefully, as her 
mother paused. 

“Yes,” supplemented Fern, ‘and 
papa will have to pay for the flowers 
himself, and the programs, and——’” 

“Sh!” warned Mrs. Cochran. “Do 
have a little pride, Fern, and don’t tell 
all you know, and more, too!” 

“Of course I meant congratulations 
on the—er—artistic rather than the 
financial success,’ murmured the vis- 
itor hastily, ‘and I’m sure you'd prefer 
to have it that way than the other, if it 
came to a choice between the two. Now, 
wouldn’t you, Mrs. Cochran?” 

Without waiting for a reply, Mrs. 
Spreckels opened a gold-mesh bag, and 
-began searching diligently among its 
contents. Verdant and Fern cast sym- 
pathetic looks motherward, then rolled 
their eyes with eagerness toward the 
lady in the opulent though overjuvenile 
attire. In their child hearts they hoped 
that Mrs. Spreckels was about to be 
transformed into some sort of fairy 
godmother, and find something in the 
bag to turn the pumpkin of failure into 
a coach and four of success. But Mrs. 
Cochran herself harbored no such illu- 
sions. She remembered how Mrs. 
Spreckels had promised the attendance 
of a large party of friends at the con- 
cert, and how said friends had signally 
failed to put in an appearance. 

“Well,” exclaimed the searcher, at 
last, with a sigh, as she snapped the bag 
shut, ‘I must have mislaid it! I'll have 
to mail it to you later. I was looking 
for Mrs. Granger’s address. Has Ver- 
dant any engagement for next Thurs- 
day afternoon?” 

Instantly a smile of anticipation 
lighted up the features of the little vio- 
linist, but Mrs. Cochran’s forehead was 
creased by a curious frown. 

“Oh, now don’t tell me she has an en- 
gagement!”” implored Mrs. Spreckels 
apprehensively, seeing that Mrs. Coch- 


ran did not at once reply to her query. 
‘For I have taken the liberty of posi- 
tively promising Mrs. Granger that 
Verdant would play for her. I assured 
her she would make no mistake in pre- 
senting her before her friends.” 

“Very kind of you,” answered Ver- 
dant’s mother formally, “very kind in- 
deed !” 

She stooped over, and picked up a 
stack of business cards from a shelf be- 
low the mirror, handing one of them to 
Mrs. Spreckels. Immediately the jew- 
eled lorgnette was brought into requisi- 
tion again. 

“There’s Verdant’s terms for two 
numbers and encores,” announced Mrs. 
Cochran, “or for an entire evening as- 
sisted by the professor if desired.” 

Mrs. Spreckels bobbed her fashion- 
able head understandingly, and depos- 
ited the card in the gold-mesh bag. 

“So glad to know Verdant’s terms, 
dear Mrs. Cochran,” she cooed gently, 
“and this affair at Mrs. Granger’s will 
be such a fine advertisement for her! 
There will be so many influential ladies 
present!” 

“Will Mis’ Granger want to engage 
Verdant sie, or assisted by the pro- 
fessor?” inquired Mrs. Cochran quietly, 
though her bosom rose and fell from a 
tumult of repressed excitement as she 
spoke. She rather welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to meet just the situation that 
was now presenting itself, her only fear 
being that she might not meet it as 
calmly as professional dignity required. 

“Why, dear Mrs. Cochran, when 
Mrs. Granger’s afternoon is to be purely 
a social one—no admission charged— 
just her Ladies’ Whist Club, you know 
—you can’t expect her to remunerate 
Verdant for her services!” 

Mrs. Cochran placed her hand on the 
back of a dusty chair for support, and 
looked down at the agitated lady with 
steady determination in her gray eyes. 

“Verdant’s done playing for nothin’,” 
she announced, and her tones were as 
full and ringing as Miss Sheldon’s 
when she approached the climax to a 
telling recitation. ‘These rich wom- 
en’s clubs ought to be ashamed of the 
way they treat artists! They'll pay for 
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flowers, and caterers, and evrything 
else under the shinin’ sun without a 
word, but when it comes to some poor 
little strugglin’ musician they'll bam- 
boozle her out of her just dues by tell- 
in’ her what an advertisement she’s 
goin’ to get by playin’ for nothin’. Ad- 
vertisin’ what, please tell me, Mis’ 
Spreckels? That she stands ready to 
play for nothin’ for some more rich 
folks when they ask her to? That don’t 
buy catgut for her fiddle, Mis’ 
Spreckels, let alone clothes for her back 
or shoes for her feet!” 

The auburn-haired lady arose from 
her chair as suddenly as if propelled by 
a hidden springboard. 

“I—I’m surprised at you, Mrs. 
Cochran,” she gasped, “very much sur- 
prised indeed, to think you should dis- 
play such—such a loss of temper!” 

A half-humorous smile returned to 
Mrs. Cochran’s face. 

“I’m sort of surprised at myself, 
Mis’ Spreckels,” she confessed. “I 
didn’t really mean to speak up quite as 
snappy as I did. But there was so 
much indignation bottled up in me—in- 
dignation that’s been growin’ all evenin’ 
long over the way the children’s been 
slighted—that I just had to get rid of it 
to some one or explode!” 

For a few seconds there was silence 
in the little dressing room, broken only 
by the rain beating against the window 
with soft, insistent fingers, and the 
woodpecker sound of Mrs. Spreckels’ 
slipper as her high heel tapped the floor 
with nervous agitation. Presently she 
descended into her bag again, and 
fished out the card Mrs. Cochran had 
given her.. She regarded it thought- 
fully, then seesawed with it across the 
edge of her expensive front teeth. 

“The trouble is,” she stated hesitat- 
ingly, and half pleadingly, “that I felt 
so sure of Verdant, I induced Mrs. 
Granger—she’s my cousin, you know— 
to send out invitations announcing her 
as the special feature of the afternoon. 
You see it places me in a predicament, 
and I don’t know what to do!” 

“That is sort of embarrassing for 
you,” agreed Mrs. Cochran, with gen- 
uine sympathy, “but you can just give 
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out that she’s going to be otherwise oc- 
cupied on Thursday p. m. She is. I 
calculate to learn her how to cut out 
and make her own shirt waists. If mu- 
sic ain’t goin’ to help her earn her own 
livin’, there’s no use her spendin’ so 
much time on it, and every girl ought 
to know how to sew.” 

At that moment Mrs. Spreckels was 
visited with a happy inspiration. As in 
a vision, she beheld herself standing be- 
fore the guests at the Whist Club re- 
ception—a sort of Lady Bountiful in 
an exquisite hand-embroidered gown— 
announcing to them that she herself had 
engaged Miss Verdant Cochran to play 
for them that afternoon. She would go 
on to state that she had the honor to be 
that talented young artist’s first real 
patron, and would beg for her the con- 
tinued and distinguished consideration 
of the ladies present. Terms as per 
the cards which she had caused to be 
placed with Mrs. Granger’s butler for 
those desiring them, etc., etc. 

Suddenly and warmly she turned to 
Mrs. Cochran, and assured her how 
perfectly she sympathized with her in 
the position she had taken regarding 
Verdant’s future performances. 

“And, dear Mrs. Cochran, I will send 
my own coachman for Verdant on 
Thursday afternoon. She’s a remark- 
able child, really remarkable, and it 
will be my pleasure hereafter to do for 
her everything in my power!” 

And she departed, feeling as if a 
great halo of magnanimity was encir- 
cling and adding to the radiance of her 
brilliant auburn hair. 

As the patter of French heels died 
away down the hall, Verdant put up a 
nervous palm, and giggled against it. 

A twinkle came into the mother’s 
eyes, but her mouth remained proudly 
firm. 

“Remember your manners, Verdant,” 
she said, with attempted severity. “And 
Fern—you run find your father. Tell 
him Verdant’s got one professional en- 
gagement from this concert already, 
and that the Cochran family, of Con- 
nelstown, Ohio, is now a-goin’ home 
triumphantly on a _ pay-as-you-enter 
Carle 
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EATED upon the box of his cab 
and spinning out Fifth Avenue in 
answer to his ‘call, 773,401 smiled 

cheerfully upon the white, sunlit street, 
and the shops with their plate-glass, 
ornate fronts, on the vehicles that 
pressed and surged round about him, 
and the varied pedestrians thronging 
the sidewalk. There was a never-end- 
ing interest in his occupation. Anything 
might lie at the end of his every jour- 
ney. Who was so apt to come -face to 
face with romance and adventure as the 
driver of a public taxi? 

773,401 was contented. One could 
not, of course, keep a valet, and a riding 
horse, and a valuable apartment, and a 
couple of motor cars, and a steam yacht 
on two dollars and fifty cents the day. 
Even tips did not make such comforts 
possible, but 773,401 was doing without 
them nicely. 

This particular morning, he found 
his call taking him to a big white stone 
mansion in the sixties, just off the ave- 
nue. The house was unknown to him, 
and the woman who presently came 
down the gorgeous steps alone and in- 
spected him was likewise unfamiliar. 
In his public service he had come to 
recognize many people of prominence 
in the various circles of New York life, 
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but this littke woman was not of them. 
She had grayish hair, dressed with the 
utmost simplicity, and a black tailored 
suit that seemed designed for ‘comfort 
rather than beauty. 

Hers was a motherly face—that’s 
description enough. The eyes were big 
and brown, with an expression of com- 
prehension and _ understanding, and 
there was a glint of humor, too—a 
wicked little twinkle of laughter. Tiny, 
fine lines were all about them—a veri- 
and across her 
forehead, and very, very faint ones 
about her broad mouth. But her eyes 
—big, dark, patient, forgiving, mother- 
ly eyes—they looked straight up at 
773,401, and he found himself looking 
straight into them as he opened the 
door. 

“T want to go shopping,” said the lit- 
tle woman gravely. “I don’t know 
much about the stores. I know a few 
by names, and where to find ’em, but I 
don’t know where is the best place to 
go for what—do you?” 

“Well,” said 773,401, hesitating. “TI 
—a little, but-——” 

“It would be fine if they had lady 
drivers,” said she, “but they don’t. And 
some women wouldn’t help, anyway. 
We'll get along somehow. I haven't 
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lived here very long, and I’ve never 
been allowed to shop by myself.” 

She looked about her wistfully. 

“T like going about, too. Do you 
know where to get corsets?” She 
flushed a little, and smiled a little, and 
looked shy. “I want the kind that hold 
you in, and measure about a yard long, 
and keep you from breathing, and cost 
about a hundred dollars.” 

773,401 laughed. 

“That oughtn’t to be hard,” said he. 
“We'll find that all right, I guess.” 

“Let’s go there first,’ said the little 
woman. “I want everything necessary 
to make me real stylish, but I guess I'd 
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better begin with a corset. It’s a sort 
of a foundation.” 

She laughed excitedly as she stepped 
into the taxi. 

“I’m always afraid these things will 
blow up and bust,” she admitted, “but 
I'll have to get used to ’em, I guess. 
You have to get used to a lot of things.” 

And then she looked sad, and wist- 
ful, and very, very longing, as she 
leaned back against the cushions and 
he started the car. 

As he went back down the avenue, 
773,401 kept glancing back now and 
then at his curious fare. Whatever 
had occurred to trouble her had been 
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“I want to go shopping,” said the little woman gravely. 
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sensibly adjusted and dismissed evi- 
dently, for the wistful look was gone, 
and she was gazing out through the 
window at the crowds with heightened 
color and interested, kindly eyes. 

773,401 reflected that she did not be- 
long in New York. She was too sweet, 
and true, and fine, too genuine, too sin- 
cere. She belonged in a big, old-fash- 
ioned house, with about fourteen chil- 
dren growing up around her—some- 
where in the West. 

And then he spied Blanche’s, and the 
slender, graceful figure of the proprie- 
tor caught his eye. Bringing the car 
to a sudden stop, he opened the door. 

“You don’t mind waiting a while, do 
you?” she asked, as she descended care- 
fully. “I'll try not to be long. If you 
get tired, go round the block, but be 
sure to come back for me.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said 773,401 meekly, 
touching his cap. 

She was gone nearly an hour, at the 
end of which time she reappeared, 
flushed and smiling, a negro porter be- 
hind her bearing an armful of bundles. 

“Put them in the cab, please,” she 
said. “Much obliged,” and she handed 
him half a dollar, and turned penitently 
to 773,401. “I know I was ages,” she 
said, ‘and you must be tired to death 
a-waiting, but I just couldn’t make ’em 
hurry. They’re French and lazy. All 
foreigners are lazy, seems to me. And 
I had to bring everything away right 
with me. But I got underwear and 
stockings, too—so that cuts down some. 
Now I want a dress and a hat. I want 
the kind of a dress real swells wear in 
their carriages in the afternoons. You 
know—all fluffy and shiny and floaty. 
I think gray would be real nice; not too 
young a color, and yet fashionable. And 
I want a reg’lar skyscraper of a hat, 
with birds of paradise on it or eagles 
or ostriches or something big! I’m 
bound to cut some dash.” 

773,401 looked at her disappointedly, 
but he said only: “Yes, ma’am,” in a 


low voice, and reached back to open the 
door. 

“T expect you think I’m trying to be 
New Yorky,” she said, smiling up at 
him inquiringly. 
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“I hope I’ve given no offense,” said 
he very gravely. 

“Offense? Nonsense!” said the lit- 
tle woman. ‘You haven't opened your 
mouth, as I’ve heard. You look to me 
like a very well-behaved boy that’s had 
a good mother, a proper bringing up. 
I noticed that as soon as I set eyes on 
you. And it did me good to see it, be- 
cause most boys in New York think 
they’ve got to look tired and half alive. 
And even Chris But that’s neither 
here nor there! You did think I was 
tryin’ to be New Yorky, didn’t you? 
Your eyes said it as plain as talk.” 

“It’s nothing that concerns me,” said 
773,401 slowly. “It’s really none of 
my business, but—I hate seeing you 
done up in New York fashion. You 
—you're so genuine as you are, so—so 
real—so thoroughbred.” 

“Thoroughbred! Oh, law!’ she 
chuckled. “That’s just what I ain't, 
young man. I know it just as well as 
you. I can’t be New Yorky, and I 
know I can’t, and I’m just fittin’ my- 
self out so to show my husband. That’s 
why I want things as outlandish as I 
can get ’em.” 

773.401 suddenly laughed, for she had 
a sly, roguish twinkle in her brown eyes 
—a childish look of mischief. 

“It’s a kind of a dressin’-up game,” 
she said, “for Dan’s benefit. And I’ve 
got to be ready by this afternoon, so 
we'd better hustle.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said 773,401. “Hat 
and afternoon frock, now. Right!” 

She stepped in, chuckling, and busied 
herself sorting the bundles and arrang- 
ing them while the car sped on. 773,401 
thought department stores would be best 
for ready-to-wear gowns and hats; ac- 
cordingly he brought up before the big- 
gest that was at hand, and descended to 
help her out. 

“I’m liable to be a long time again,” 
she said, “but I'll come as soon as | can. 
If you want to take a little ride by your- 
self, I don’t mind waiting a while for 
you if you don’t just happen to get 
here 1n time.” 

“T'll wait,” said 773,401. 
lots of things to see here.” 
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“All right,” said the little woman, 
and she trotted away toward the swing- 
ing doors with a wry face back at the 
chauffeur as she waited her turn to 
squeeze through. 773,401 stood on 
the sidewalk beside his car, and won- 
dered about her; wondered what was 
making “Dan” want to change her; 
wondered if he was going to find out, 
of if the little woman and her prob- 
lem would vanish from his ken; if 
it would join the ranks of the unfin- 
ished, unexplained incidents that were 
always occurring around him. He 
lighted a cigarette, and drew the smoke 
deep into his lungs, and let it drift out 
slowly. She was such a dear little nat- 


“I feel like a play actress,” she said. 


ural woman, knowing no class, recog- 
nizing no distinctions in trade, and so- 
cial circles, and money cliques; a real 
American. It would be a pity, he 
thought, if she were to be spoiled, made 
over into something that she could 
never be. It would be gilding fine 
wood, when pine would have served the 
purpose. And then he remembered her 
humorous expression as she explained, 
and he laughed and thought her quite 
safe. 

When she returned this time, she 
bore a huge hatbox, and a small shoe 
box, and a longish, roundish package 
under her arm. 773,401 hurried to re- 
lieve her of her burdens, and she 
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laughed and straightened her funny little 
hat as he took them from her. 

“My laws, I ain’t china,” she said. 
“Won’t hurt me a mite to carry ’em. 
I’ve carried more than that in my time, 
many a load as big as myself, besides 
the one you can’t see—and they’re the 
worst. And market baskets!” 

773,401 scientifically propped her 
latest acquisitions upon the other things 
in the cab. 

“Don’t you go to thinkin’ my dress 
is in there,” she said, laughing, as he 
placed the longish, roundish bundle. 
“It’s got to be cut off in front—about 
a yard. I'm to stop for it in two hours. 
It’s gray and silver, and the hat’s got 
a red—a ‘coral’ parrot on it. And I got 
slippers with heels like stilts, and gray 
gloves, and ,scent—powerful strong 
scent like society ladies wear—and a 
gold bag, and a bunch of jingly things, 
and face powder. I’ve never had a 
speck of powder on my face before in 
my life, but I’m going to look like a 
marshmallow when I’m through to-day. 
It’s cost a heap, but I’ve got to bring 
Dan to his senses. I think I can!’ She 
considered her cabful of bundles hope- 
fully. “Do you know a nice, quiet 
place where we can eat some lunch?” 
she asked. Then: “I'd like a cup of 
coffee, and I'd be glad to have you eat 
with me. Now, don’t look stiff, and 
woodeny, and red, like the help at 
Chris’ when I say things. I know New 
Yorkers don’t eat with their help or 
talk to ’em, but I ain’t a New Yorker. 
We act like sensible American citizens 
and Christians in my part of the coun- 
try, and no amount of livin’ in Rome 
is goin’ to make a Roman out of me.” 

773,401 grinned. 

“I’m afraid there’s no place near 
here where people wouldn't stare,” he 
said. “No—no decent place.” 

“They do stare like as if they never 
saw things,” she admitted. “It don’t 
seem like real good manners to me— 
leastways it ain't where I come from— 
but different places have different ways. 
Let’s see. What’s that white place 


across the way where the man in an 
apron is cooking in the window? Seems 
a right lively crowd going in.” 
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“That’s a quick-lunch place,” said 
773,401. “You mightn’t like it.” 

“T guess it’s as good as any other,” 
said the little woman calmly. “None 
of these New York restaurants cook the 
way I do, and I reckon if so many can 
stand it we can. Where can you leave 
the cab?” 

“At the door,” said 773,401. “Then 
we can watch the bundles while we 
eat.” 

They found places near the door, 
facing the street, and the waitress 
brought cutlery and a glass of water as 
they studied the menu. The little wom- 
an brought out a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and fastened them on first 
thing, and her eyes twinkled as she 
scanned the list. 

“T declare! Hash!” she chuckled. 
“That’s the first home-sounding dish 
I’ve seen since I come. I want some 
hash, please,” she said, smiling up at 
the waitress, who waited impatiently, 
adjusting her puffs. “Hash, and hot 
cakes, and coffee.” 

“T’ll have some scrambled eggs, and 
some milk, and some buttered toast,” 
said 773,401. 

“That's breakfast, that ain’t dinner,” 
said his fare protestingly. 

“T like it,” said he. 

“Very well. I ain’t dictatin’.” 

And as the stately waitress moved 
away, she chuckled. 

“TI must have my hair fixed up that 
way with puffs, and switches, and 
curls.” 

And then she was thoughtfully silent 
a moment, letting her eye run over the 
near-by diners. 

“Why ain’t people natural in New 
York?” she asked suddenly, in a whis- 
per, leaning toward the chauffeur. “It 
seems nobody can be and stay here. 
*Minds me of the enchantment I used 
to read about in the children’s fairy 
books. Dan was all right at home. 
Even after the railroad came through 
and we had more money’n we knew 
how to get rid of, he was just the same. 
I guess we didn’t realize what can be 
done with it till we came to New York 
to visit Chris.” 

“Is Chris your son?” asked 773,401. 
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“Yes, the one that came East. The 
others settled near home. Chris came 
here and married a New York girl— 
not like us. And he got onto the ways. 
I guess that’s what started Dan. He 
thought he could, too, if the boy could 
and the widow made a fool of him.” 
“The widow ?” ventured 773,401. 
“Chris’ mother-in-law. And he got 
to naggin’ me to keep up with the times. 
We never had a word in forty years 
till we got money. It’s made Dan skit- 
tish.” 

“T hope you didn’t quarrel,” said 
773,401. 

“Heaps,” she said grimly. ‘Time 
and time again. And at last a sinful 
word came up—a divorce.” 

“Not—really,” gasped 773,401. 

She nodded tearfully. 

“| did it. I told him if he wasn’t sat- 
isfied with me as I am, he’d better get 
another woman. And he got his dander 
up, and went to a hotel. I 
ain't slept a mite since, and I 
know he ain't. That’s two 
days ago. To-day he sent 
word to Chris that he’s sick. 
I guess I know what that 
means. He never /ias said 
he’s sorry or apologized for 
anything. He hates to let 
on he’s in the wrong.” 

The waitress arrived with 
the luncheon, and slapped it 
down. The little lady began 
upon the hash eagerly. 

“Are you meaning to call 
on him?” asked 773,401. 

“Yes,” she said grimly. 
“This afternoon—in my new 
get-up. I guess he’s had time 
to think. Maybe he'll have 
sense enough to see things as 
he should.” 

“Tf he doesn’t ?” asked 773,- 
4or. “If he likes you better 
in your new clothes ?” 

She stopped eating, raised 
her big, dark, understanding 
eves to his. 

“Then I’ll have to make 
myself over,’ she said. “I 
don’t hold by divorce. It 
seems sinful for Dan and me. 











If people can’t get along, it’s all right, 
but when we've stuck out all kinds 
of trouble and hardship and storms, 
it seems funny that we can’t weather 
a bit of good luck. Now, don't it? For 
money: ts good luck, isn’t it? Some- 
times, | wonder. Leastwise, folks. con- 
sider it so.” 

She began to butter her hot cakes 
thoughtfully. 

“Folks ought to stay where they be- 
long,” she said. “I belong back home. 
My hot cakes were lots better than this, 
I can tell you, young man!” 


They stopped at a hairdresser’s im- 
mediately after lunch, and Mrs. “Dan” 
had her nails manicured and her hair 
dressed. Then they stopped for the 
gown, and headed uptown again. Be- 
fore the white marble house, 773,401 
waited until she brought about the 
transformation. 


“Please go back home,” she said, ‘and bring me my clothes 
And hurry!” 
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And when, presently, she reappeared, 
he scarcely recognized her. She had 
on a huge gray hat, tipped to one side 
and decorated with a coral parrot. She 
wore a French afternoon frock of gray 
chiffon, decorated with coral and dull 
green. She wore very small, very high- 
heeled gray slippers; she carried a 
fluffy gray chiffon parasol; she wore 
gray silk gloves, and carried a jeweled 
gold mesh bag and a chatelaine, from 
which four or five folderols hung. 
Her face was powdered a bit and 
rouged a bit, and her eyelashes and eye- 
brows were darkened, and her hair was 
a fluffy mass of shining white puffs 
and curls. She looked startling, and 
amazing, and pitiful. 

“T feel like a play actress,” she said, 
as he helped her in, “and I can't 
breathe, and I'm scared of turning my 
ankle, and my face feels like it was in a 
plaster cast. But I’m going to teach 
Dan a lesson.” 

773,401 smiled sympathetically, and 
said nothing. He drove her swiftly to 
the palatial hotel at which her husband 
stopped, and she sent in her name. As 
she followed it, she bade him wait; and 
773,401 gladly obeyed, his interest ex- 
cited. 

In scarcely twenty minutes, a bell 
boy appeared, ordering him to go up to 
suite 258; and he lost no time in fol- 
lowing directions. He knocked upon 
the door, hearing the hum of voices in- 
side cease, and presently the door 
opened, and a head appeared—the head 
of his fare, with the paint and powder 
gone, and a slight flush on her cheeks 
from cold water and rubbing; and her 
gray hair was loosely twisted up, and 
she had a bedspread about her shoul- 
ders. 

“Please go back home,” she said, 
“and bring me my clothes. And 
hurry!’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said 773,401, his face 
lighting. 

“I made my own terms,” she added, 
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in a whisper, leaning farther out. “So 
just look up a train to Marion, Indiana, 
on your way back.” 

“Marion, Indiana,” repeated 773,401, 
nodding. 

“Yes, pa, in a minute,” said Mrs. 
“Dan” then, in answer to a low call 
from within the room, and her voice 
was wonderfully gentle and motherly. 

“How'd you like to come out and try 
farming?” she asked, reappearing. 
“Seems like I’ve taken a fancy to you, 
and we're going to buy a new place 
back home and stay there. And we'll 
need help.” 

773,401 laughed, and flushed scarlet. 

“Why, thanks,” he said. “I—I'm 
afraid—I'd not be much use. There's 
nothing I can do, you see—nothing in 
the world—but run a car.” 

“Pa'll teach you,” said she. 

“Thanks,” said 773,401. “I’m afraid 
he couldn’t. But if you'll leave the 
offer open, some time I may give him 
a chance to try.” 

“Any time,” said she warmly. “Just 
ask for the Clarkeses. Everybody 
knows us thereabouts. You're a nice 
young man, and I| shan’t forget you.” 

_ “Thank you,” said 773,401, blush- 
ing. 

“Hurry back with the clothes,” said 
Ma Clarke earnestly, as the voice 
sounded from inside, and she withdrew 
her head and closed the door. 

773.401 went slowly back down the 
red-velvet corridor with his head down 
and his hands deep in his pockets, feel- 
ing unspeakably lonesome. The racket, 
the clamor of New York’s busy millions 
seemed unbearably harsh and loud. He 
thought of country roads, and sweet 
fields, and tinkling brooks; and then— 
he stepped out onto Broadway, and 
sighed. 

“Not yet,” he whispered to his car 
affectionately. “Some  time—maybe. 
But not—yet.” A 

And he went swiftly up Broadway. 














ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHAPTER I. 


HAD awakened with a vague sense 
of pleasure, too undefined for an 
actual sensation. It was something 

a little more than the feeling of animal 
well-being which a man of thirty-two, 
gifted with good health, fair abilities, 
an eager interest in certain aspects of 
his work, and a mild interest toward 
all the agreeable things in life, may be 
expected to feel on any bright, clear 
morning. 

From the windows of my apartment, 
high among the roofs of Paris, I caught 
glimpses of a fair blue sky fretted by 
towers and chimneys. The prospect 
pleased my barely opened eyes as much 
as it had pleased them when first I saw 
it six years before. From the tiny 
kitchen of my apartment the fragrance 
of coffee was wafted to me—not the 
execrable chickory combination with 
which my-man, a French-trained Jap, 
had sought to poison me when I had 
first engaged him, but real coffee, real 
Java and Mocha I venture to assert, in 
the face of all the statements that real 
Java and Mocha have long since ceased 
to grow in the lands which used to pro- 
duce them, or to be imported into the 
lands which used to drink them. 

But it was not the bland air, stirring 
the little side curtains of thin, golden- 
brown silk at the windows; not the fa- 
miliar, alluring sight of Paris roofs be- 
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yond them; not the ministrations of 
Yaki in the kitchenette, which gave me 
the particular feeling I had that morn- 
ing. It was more than pleasure, more 
than comfort. It was anticipation. 

And when I realized that, I realized 
the cause of it, and awakened wholly 
from my _ beatific morning languor. 
Alida, of course, was the cause—Alida 
Endicott, with whom I had had tea yes- 
terday afternoon, whom to-day I was 
to take a-Maying in the woods of Fon- 
tainebleau—both festivities, I hasten to 
add, for the enlightenment of the world 
in regard to Alida’s standing and habits, 
being planned to take place beneath the 
proper chaperonage of Alida’s aunt, 
Mrs. Percival Stowell, who had also 
happened to be the wife of my second 
cousin. 

Except for the fact that she was Miss 
Endicott, of Boston, and therefore en- 
titled to all social attention and attend- 
ants, Alida had certainly no need of a 
chaperon with me. Two more deco- 
rous ‘souls never went—not ungrace- 
fully, I am sure!—through the pre- 
liminary motions of courtship. I 
realized the superfluousness of the chap- 
eron the instant that Alida’s name oc- 
curred to me as the ground of my 
morning’s feeling of contentment. I 
am inclined to doubt if ever, in the 
whole course of her twenty-five or 
twenty-six years, my charming friend 
had ever felt an indecorous impulse. 
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But as I lay, lazily dreaming in my 
bed that morning, and debating the pos- 
sibilities of the situation, I was far from 
being displeased at the thought of 
Alida’s placidity of nature, tranquillity 
of emotion. I myself, since reaching 
the age of reason, had never been the 
victim of any very tempestuous feeling 
for any woman. On the whole, I was 
inclined to dislike tempestuous feelings 
except in those places where they be- 
longed—in dramatic literature and in 
psychological pathology. As a physi- 
cian, I was naturally interested in de- 
viations from what I regarded as the 
normal, and tempestuous feeling was, 
to my mind, such a deviation. But in 
the home circle it seemed to me that 
violent affection would be as little de- 
sirable as any other violent quality— 
anger, jealousy, all the other vehe- 
mences, in short. 

No, Alida and I were not that sort of 
people. We were much more comfort- 
able for not being that sort. We were 
both past, so I thought, the age of folly. 
We both had a proper background of 
family ; we both had the decent amount 
of income which a proper family back- 
ground demands—enough to enable us 
to live elegantly rather than showily, 
enough for a few discriminating pleas- 
ures, and the indulgence of a few dis- 
criminating tastes. I had my pro- 
fession, and although my critics were 
inclined to accuse me of having 
merely dawdled away the last six 
years in Paris when I might have been 
building up a respectable Back Bay 
family practice, I knew that I had done 
well to pursue my studies in the lei- 
surely fashion I had adopted. When I 
returned to America, I should know 
more of therapeutical hypnosis, than 
any other man in Boston—of that I was 
convinced. 

And I had come to have a great be- 
lief in the future of medical hypnotism, 
especially in nervous disorders, and as 
a substitute for anesthetics in many 
surgical cases. Yes, my six years of 


dawdling, as my kind friends called it, 
here at the fountain-head of experimen- 
tation in my favorite branch of study, 
would make me distinguished, even emi- 
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nent, when I returned to America. I 
should have a fair measure of profes- 
sional renown eventually to offer Alida. 
She would.enjoy that. Alida had the 
average American woman’s conviction, 
so amiably fostered by novelists, that 
there is no distinction a man can offer 
her which she, in her mere American 
womanhood, does not merit. 

I was tolerably convinced that my 
speculations about Miss Endicott and 
matrimony were.not idle. I felt as- 
sured that Alida saw the matter as I 
did, saw that an alliance between us 
would be delightfully suitable, and 
probably very happy ; not happy accord- 
ing to the noisy definition of children or 
barbarians, perhaps, but happy accord- 
ing to the saner and more cultivated 
standards of two old Boston families. 

I felt grateful to fate for having 
cast Cousin Gertrude Stowell and her 
charge in Paris during this spring. Had 
not fate placed her there, I dare say I 
should quite have forgotten Alida’s 
graceful, fair-haired existence. And 
this morning, lying juxuriously in my 
bed and planning a serene future, I 
told myself that such forgetfulness on 
my part would have been a very sad, 
disastrous thing for me. This very 
day, in the lovely woods, I should ask 
Alida’s permission to speak to her chap- 
eron, and to write to her stepfather. 

I should not, however, do these things 
in too Jane-Austenish a manner; I 
should preface the request with a cer- 
tain amount of love-making—enough to 
gratify the springtime impulse I felt 
toward that sort of activity, and enough 
to satisfy Alida’s natural demand for a 
fitting amount of romance. 

The thought of it all—the charming 
setting, the charming girl, the charm- 
ing futtire—stirred my pulses agree- 
ably, and I fed my imagination until I © 
was almost prepared to deny my rea- 
son, and to declare myself boyishly, 
hotly, in love with Alida Endicott. 

Yaki brought me my coffee, then we 
exchanged a few intelligent observa- 
tions on the weather. I felt a benevo- 
lent impulse to do something for him 
—he was working his way through the 
medical school. Wonderful persever- 
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ance, wonderful determination, the 
Japanese possess, I told myself tritely. 
And in my grand-seigneur frame of 
mind it seemed to me obvious that I 
ought to do something to encourage and 
reward such worthy racial attributes. 

The bell of the apartment jangled in 
the kitchen, and Yaki hurried down the 
hall. I heard his quick, staccato voice 
replying to the booming bass of my 
concierge, who was an ex-grenadier, 
and whose voice, at least, still pro- 
claimed him the warrior. Another in- 
stant Yaki was back with a telegram 
extended on the little lacquer tray. I 
opened it indifferently. 

I noticed that it was not the pink en- 
velope of a local message, and my mind 
was, therefore, not harassed by the fear 
that Alida might have broken our en- 
gagement for the afternoon. In my 
self-induced mood of mild affection, 
this was the one calamity which had 
occurred to me as likely. Since it was 
not that, I had but a tepid interest in the 
blue. sheet which I opened. But when 
I read it, when the few words had con- 
veyed their meaning through my half- 
indifferent eyes to my brain, Alida and 
all the manufactured emotion and in- 
terest which she represented were swept 
from my mind forever. 


Dennis dead. Suicide. Shot. 


Windy Hill. 
Writing. f 


WESTON. 


I stared at the slip again, seeking for 
some other interpretation of the plain 
words than the one which reason al- 
lowed. I stirred, changing my position 
in my bed—surely I was the victim of 
a nightmare, and could I but shake it 
off, I should shake off also this horrible 
hallucination of a cable message begin- 
ning ‘Dennis dead.” 

3ut no change of posture shook off 
that nightmare. Yaki stood, quiet, re- 
spectful—yet not more respectful than 
self-respect ful—intelligent, by my bed- 
side. 

“There is no answer?” he said, after 
a moment’s pause. “Monsieur Artois 
waits; he says the messenger waits.” 

“There is no answer,” | replied, and 
my voice sounded tonelessly on my own 
ears. 
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Dennis dead! It was obviously im- 
possible. Dennis—so much more alive 
than any other man that even now, 
when I had not seen him for six years, 
or heard from him for six months, his 
presence filled the room with life, and 
gayety, and vigor! Dennis could not 
be dead. 

I do not know how long it was be- 
fore I aroused myself from the stupe- 
faction into which Dick Weston’s cable 
message had plunged me. The one bald 
fact of Dennis’ death had finally taken 
possession of me. But now I read 
again the third word of that fatal mes- 
sage, and again the whole thing became 
a nightmare. The boy might die, of 
course; that much I conceded to all the 
dreadful assertions that sprang at me 
from the slip of paper; the boy might 
die. There was no superb, bounding 
health that could withstand a deter- 
mined onslaught of that last foe of 
man; no vigor that could withstand a 
hideous, crushing accident—an_ epi- 
demic! But the message proved itself 
utterly untrustworthy, branded all its 
statements as open at least to suspicion, 
by the utter, unbelievable, grotesque 
falsity of that word “suicide.” 

Dennis might die, I repeated obsti- 
nately to myself, but Dennis McVeigh, 
strong of spirit and of body, strong of 
mind as of both, could never commit 
suicide. In all that big, splendid frame 
I remembered so well, there ran not a 
drop of coward’s blood. 

I dashed into my things, and hurried 
out into the street, bent upon hearing 
again during the day from Dick Wes- 
ton. I sent him a message: 


Cannot believe cable; wire particulars. 


And then I bought copies of the Eng- 
lish papers. In none of them was there 


any paragraph confirming Weston’s 
cable. My heart leaped up again with 
hope. Dennis had grown to be a man 


of sufficient prominence during those 
years of mine away from America to 
make his sudden death a matter of 
newspaper record. But the Paris edi- 
tion of the Herald said nothing about 
it. Surely Weston had been misled by 
some unauthenticated rumor! 
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I tried to silence the voice which re- 
minded me that there never was a more 
painstakingly accurate, more methodi- 
cal, more exact lawyer than Richard 
Weston. And then the brief burst of 
false hope flickered out; if I had only 
just réceived the tidings, they could not 
have reached the newspapers in time 
for the morning editions. The next 
day would confirm or deny the story. 

All day I walked the streets, making 
I do not know how many dashes home, 
how many dashes into the newspaper 
offices, for later information. Late in 
the afternoon Weston’s second message 
came: 


Facts as already cabled, reason mystery, 
letter following. 


And the next morning’s Herald con- 
tained the awaited paragraph relating 
how Mr. Dennis McVeigh, of the bank- 
ing house of Hartridge, McVeigh & 
Kerr had committed suicide at his 
country place, Windy Hill, near Peeks- 
kill, New York, by shooting himself 
through the left temple. Mr. McVeigh 
had been suffering from neuralgia, the 
paragraph added. He was survived by 
a widow and two children. No reason, 
except the neuralgic attack, could be 
suggested for his act, as his business 
affairs were highly prosperous, and his 
domestic relations happy. 

I laughed aloud when I read it. Had 
all the world gone mad to declare seri- 
ously that Dennis McVeigh had com- 
mitted suicide because of an attack of 
neuralgia? Looking back upon twelve 
years of intimacy with him—an inti- 
macy essentially unbroken even by my 
long absence from the United States— 
I knew how utterly imbecile that ex- 
planation was. 

And I knew another thing, in the 
surge of old, warm, boyish feeling that 
rose up within me, and in the wave of 
bitter grief—I knew, though I did not 
realize the knowledge then, that there 
were still possibilities in me of greater 
feeling than that tepid satisfaction I 
had taken in the thought of Alida Endi- 
cott. Though, as for Alida herself, I 
am bound to confess that the thought 
of her did not occur to me until three 


days later, when a note which was al- 
most pettish in character arrived from 
her, saying that when I received it she 
would have already left Paris to spend 
the later spring in Italy. “Though I 
can hardly say that I expect the infor- 
mation to be of much interest to you,” 
she added. 

She mentioned Assisi as her first 
stopping place, but I scarcely noticed 
that seductive item of information. 
For the friend of my boyhood, the one 
intimate companion of my life, was 
dead, and I was waiting the miserable 
hours until I could learn how and why. 


CHAPTER II. 


I think it was the fact that there was 
no great alphabetical distance between 
the “L’” that began my surname of 
Lowell and the “M” that began Den- 
ny’s, which was accountable for our ac- 
quaintance in the first place. For in 
English-A, Professor Stafford used 
rigidly to insist that the students in his 
course should seat themselves in alpha- 
betical order. And Dennis sat near me. 

That Dennis did not shine in Eng- 
lish-A was not due to any lack of 
brains on his part. But he was at Har- 
vard for athletic reasons, and Eng- 
lish-A did not profoundly interest him. 
That I did not shine was due to my 
conviction that a young man whose an- 
cestors had been brought up on the Eng- 
lish classics, who had been himself, so 
to speak, trained on the English class- 
ics for many generations, did not need 
to study them. I was superior to Pro- 
fessor Stafford’s course, Denny was 
joyously indifferent to it. 

The result was a bond between us— 
such a bond as the old professor’s sharp 
tongue was in the habit of making be- 
tween many a pair of dull or delinquent 
students. I smiled my most sophomori- 
cally contemptuous smile—I had a 
sophomoric smile even in my freshman 
year—as the professor’s shaft struck me 
between the ribs of my _ intellectual 
vanity; Denny reddened and laughed 
his half-embarrassed, half-appreciative, 
wholly disarming laugh when his turn 
came. We went out of the classroom 
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together, and crossed to Harvard 
Square. Our friendship was begun. 

Denny, as I have said, was at Har- 
vard for athletic reasons. He was a 
man whom the lords of sport at Har- 
vard would not willingly have seen 
wasted on another college, or lost to all 
colleges alike. They had found him, 
the seekers after physical marvels, in a 
high school in New York State—a tall, 
splendid fellow, built alike for strength 
and grace. They had come back, it 
seems, full of the story of his astound- 
ing prowess, his amazing versatility. 

Why, they said, here was a man 
whom it was a dream to see sculling a 
boat down the river, and whom it was 
a positive intoxication to watch in a 
football rush! Here was a man every 
inch of whose six feet was firm and 
supple, a man who carried not a super- 
fluous quarter ounce of weight, a man 
with keen eyes—a fighting hazel they 
were—and with a mind quick to work 
in emergencies. No quitter, either— 
they told tales to illustrate his staying 
powers. 

The lords of sport almost sobbed as 
tney voiced the fear that Princeton 
might get him—there were Princeton 
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Johnnies after him—or Cornell, or the 
Elis! He was no fool, either, and 
could never be used by the dry-as-dust 
faculty of the fortunate institution 
which should win him as an example 
of the mental deterioration due to in- 
dulgence in athletics; he wasn’t a mid- 
night-oil waster, of course, they ex- 
plained; he didn’t set out to be a Sir 
Francis Bacon or anything in that line; 
but he was no fool, he would pass his 
examinations decently, and would be— 
oh, what he would not be to the thrice- 
blessed college which should win him 
for its own? Meantime, it seemed, the 
lad did not care particularly about going 
to college at all; he was keen to get 
into business. 

It was by working upon the pride, 
the parental vanity, of Mr. Michael Mc- 
Veigh that Denny was finally secured 
to Harvard. Michael, though he wore 
his broadcloth on a Sunday now, and 
was pinkly clean-shaven every day in 
the week, had begun his American ca- 
reer in overalls, with a pick in his hand; 
and every Saturday night used to see 
a six days’ growth of beard upon his 
cheeks. 

But Michael had been shrewd, as well 
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as energetic, lucky as well as both. By 
the time Denny was a small boy strut- 
ting about in his first trousers, the old 
man owned two carts, which he rented 
to contractors along with his own serv- 
ices. By the time Denny entered the 
high school, the two carts were ten, and 
there was a score of horses in the 
stables; the little frame cottage on the 
outskirts of Peekskill in which the boy 
was born had given place to a big 
square house with a mansard roof and 
a cupola, and all manner of ginger- 
bread-gothic trimmings. 

It was not difficult to persuade this 
thrifty, aspiring citizen, proud of his 
own acomplishments, devoted to his 
‘son, that “the best was none too good 
for his boy.” ‘The best, fortunately, so 
the lords of sport thought, was made 
synonymous with Harvard. 

And thus it happened that Dennis 
McVeigh and I, antipodal as our early 
training had been, sat side by side in 
the English-A, and walked beneath the 
elms together. 

There was something enormously 
winning about the boy. Even my 
mother admitted it when I brought him 
in to Boston, and up to our house on 
Chestnut Street to tea. She had firmly 
declined my original proposition, which 
was to bring him in to dinner. Mother 
always maintained that she was not 
ever so remotely a snob; that she would 
receive any one, accept any one, nay, 
run after any one, who was personally 
agreeable to her,was her firm conten- 
tion, no matter what the origin or what 
the present position of that person. The 
only trouble was, and she admitted it 
frankly, that she never met any one 
personally agreeable to her who had not 
been born in her own circle or in one 
similar to it. 

Therefore, after she had inquired of 
me concerning Denny’s grandfather, 
and had heard my confession of utter 
ignorance as to whether or not such an 
individual had ever existed, she shook 
her head reproachfully when I sug- 
gested bringing him in to dinner. 

“Dear Wint,” she had said sadly, 
“you know my limitations. I wish I 
were a broad-minded woman, with a 


robustious taste for boors and bump- 
kins, but Iam not. I am narrow, I am 
almost anemic, in my _ standards. 
Twenty minutes at tea time, and I shall 
be all that the most exacting son could 
ask! But not dinner—not two hours, 
please !” 

And yet mother fell a victim to Den- 
nis McVeigh. No one with the taste 
which she had for Greek sculpture 
could have failed to render homage to 
his lines and curves, even disguised as 
they were beneath the monstrosities de- 
creed by modern sartorial civilization. 
As for his manners, she confessed to 
me aiterward that she had never met 
better ones; and, indeed, the boy had 
the charm of perfect friendliness, of an 
untouched simplicity and- directness. 
He lacked social self-consciousness as 
completely as he lacked physical self- 
consciousness. And though he was no 
scholar, he had a good, quick, worka- 
day mind, and a ready Irish apprecia- 
tion of humor and of wit. 

Mother was not the only ancestried 
lady in Boston who came to admit an 
admiration for Dennis McVeigh. She 
was, however, the only one of them for 
whom he admitted a corresponding ad- 
miration. As for the young girls, they 
were, in their own language, “crazy 
about him.” There were tales afloat 
that some of them cut his picture from 
the sporting pages of the daily papers, 
where it began to appear as soon as he 
had made his various teams, and kept it 
framed upon their desks. 

Dennis blushed furiously beneath his 
tan when this choice bit of information 
was first given to him, and he showed 
an inclination to fight his informant. I, 
who should have been secretly gratified 
at such news about myself, though I 
should have manfully struggled to main- 
tain my superciliousness about it, ques- 
tioned him when we were alone as to 
his reason for so disliking the fact or 
the fiction, as it may have been. 

And I made two discoveries, one of 
which rather awed and abashed me, 
while the other filled me with annoy- 
ance. The first was that Dennis con- 
cealed in his heart that unusual emotion 
called reverence for woman. The sec- 
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ond was that he fancied himself in love 
with a girl back there in Peekskill. It 
even appeared that she was the ground 
of his ambition to enter the business 
world directly from the high school. 

Grace Wallis was her name, it ap- 
peared, and Denny, who had faced Bea- 
con Hill without flinching, and who had 
never seemed to perceive any mortify- 
ing social distinction between himself 
and the girls on whose walls hung Gil- 
bert Stuart’s portraits of their distin- 
guished ancestors, told me with a voice 
that trembled at the thought of his own 
daring that Grace Wallis was _ the 
daughter of the largest retail dry-goods 
merchant in Peekskill, but that she had 
never allowed the superiority in her for- 
tunes to “make any difference” in her 
treatment of him. 

I was thunderstruck by the revela- 
tion of his character. I demanded 
hotly, for I was as fine a theoretical 
democrat as my own mother, if he did 
not consider himseli the equal of all 
those whom he had met in Boston. He 
replied that he had never thought about 
the matter. How then, I wanted to 
know, was it possible that he had 
thought about the matter in connection 
with Miss Grace Wallis, the dry-goods 
merchant's daughter? And with an in- 
stinctive wisdom that went deeper than 
all my fictitious democracy and all my 
innate snobbishness, he had replied: 

“Ah, but she’s the only one I want to 
marry. She’s the only one that I’ve 
got to be fit for—don’t you see?” 

One thing comforted me in the busi- 
ness. I relied upon his changing. I 
repeated to myself—I think I tried to 
repeat it to him, also—wise saws about 
calf love and youthful folly. Dennis 
took it all good-naturedly enough. Per- 
haps I was right, he said; perhaps he 
would find out, in a year or two, that 
he had never known anything about 
love, and that he was talking like a fool- 
ish child when he applied that high 
word to his feeling for little Miss Grace 
Wallis, of Peekskill. In that case, as 
he pointed out to me, there would be 
no trouble at all. Time would provide 
its own remedy for the disease. He 
wasn’t engaged to her, though that was 
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only because the old folks wouldn’t hear 
of an engagement between two such 
youngsters. 

If the old folks and & were right— 
why, there would have been no harm 
done. If we were wrong—and Dennis 
turned his handsome face upon me, and 
looked so alight with boyish pride and 
happiness that I could not help wish- 
ing a successful outcome of his folly. 

I don’t know why I had taken such 
an invincible dislike to Miss Grace Wal- 
lis, whom I had never seen. I suppose 
it was only because I had, in spite of 
all my greatly cherished sophistication, 
a youthful, secret streak of hero wor- 
ship in me, with Denny as the hero; or 
because I really loved him, as boys love 
one another, and really felt that only 
the princess from the fairy tale was his 
fitting mate. 

Once, during those years, he took me 
home to Peekskill with him, and we put 
in a joyous holiday in the house with 
the mansard roof, and the cupolas, and 
the gingerbread trimmings. Denny’s 
father and mother were as delightful to 
me as the figures in a charming folk 
tale. I liked their twinkling eyes, their 
speech, rich and heavy with brogue, 
and not emasculated by education of all 
its racy idioms. I loved the old man’s 
pipe, the old lady’s brooches and chains, 
which were the lavish advertisement of 
her husband’s increasing prosperity; 
and especially I loved the frank, mutual 
regard of parents and son, the cama- 
raderie between the two men. 

There was a sister, too, Kate, but she 
was away visiting at the home of a 
boarding-school mate. There was a 
picture of her on the parlor mantel—a 
straight, slim slip of a girl who looked 
upon the world with Denny’s friendly 
eyes, and smiled upon it with his lips. 

Of course, I was taken also to see the 
adorable Grace. She was not without 
a sort of feminine attractiveness, I ad- 
mitted to myself, but it was of an es- 
sentially cheap variety. In- my conceit 
and class feeling I did not see how it 
was possible that Denny, who had met 
so many lovely, aristocratic girls, 
should be enamored of this little piece 
of prettiness, with pouting lips and wav- 
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ering, uncertain glances. But he dis- 
played her to me as proudly as if he 
were presenting to my attention the 
Venus of Milo, the Madonna of the 
Chair, and Madame De Stael, miracu- 
lously rolled into one, and marvelously 
living in a highly ornate Queen Anne 
dwelling in Peekskill, New York. 

We went, I remember, to a young 
people’s party at the Wallis’, and there I 
had the opportunity of learning that 
Denny was not alone in his admiration 
of the young lady, who on this occasion 
was greatly frizzled, and fluffed, and 
generally decorated. She was pleasing, 
I had to admit, if the Dresden shep- 
herdess style happened to appeal to you. 

It appealed, without any doubt, to 
young Lorimer Stearns. Stearns was 
a short, rather heavily built young man, 
with a broad, sallow face, and a manner 
at once dull and alert—something like a 
cat basking, lazy and inert, before the 
fire, and yet keen-eyed for any flicker- 
ing sign of life in a corner that might 
prove to be a mouse. He talked rather 
well, or, perhaps, I thought so, because 
he had already embarked upon the 
studies which I was to take up when 
my college days should be over—the 
study of medicine. But no matter of 
what he talked, or to whom, his heavy- 
lidded eyes seldom left the bright, light 
figure of Grace Wallis. 

I had an earnest hope that he would 
succeed in winning her away from 
Denny. Somehow, I felt sure the ele- 
mental, uncritical nature of my friend’s 
temperament was such that he himself 
would never discover the unlikeness of 
his inamorata to the bright evening star 
of his fancy; at any rate, not until 
fatally long after marriage, when habit, 
loyalty, and children would block the 
way of escape. The only hope for him 
lay in the girl’s own vanity, her lack of 
perception, lack of taste. She was cer- 
tainly not averse to attention, and I 
hoped that she might weary of waiting 
for Denny—especially since they were 
not “even engaged”—and that she might 
marry Stearns or another. 

My friendly desires were doomed to 
disappointment. Shortly after we left 
college, Dennis’ engagement to Miss 


Wallis was duly communicated to all 
his friends. He was then in a New 
York banking and brokerage house, and 
was doing remarkably well for so young 
aman. I was struggling after the M. D. 
which had always been regarded as a 
necessary alphabetical adornment to 
some male in each generation of our 
family. 

Denny deplored imy choice. He re- 
garded me as a sacrifice to family tra- 
ditions, and vaunted himself as a man 
who was going to make traditions for 
his family, instead of following them. 
He pointed out to me exactly what my 
age would be when I opened my first 
office, and how much greater it would 
be when I succeeded in corralling my 
first patient. He talked to me of broken 
nights’ rests, of silly women summon- 
ing the doctor whenever they wanted a 
little sympathetic conversation, of un- 
paid bills, of all the shortcomings of the 
medical profession, in short. He wanted 
me to come to New York, and try with 
him the vigorous life of the exchange 
—for which I was about as well fitted 
as he for the chair of Sanscrit at Har- 
vard University. 

But I liked his talk, for I knew it 
meant that in spite of the fascinations 
of business and the absorptions of his 
engagement, he still cared for me, and 
still desired the old familiar intercourse 
with me. 

We had it more or less for a year or 
two. Dennis was a sort of godfather 
to the athletic association, and was al- 
ways running back to Cambridge for a 
day or night, and I for my part went as 
often as I could to New York. I went 
there more gladly than I could have 
gone to Peekskill, for Miss Wallis still 
adorned the latter city. I had resigned 
myself, though not cheerfully, to the 
thought of Denny’s marrying her. I 
felt sure that I knew the sort of woman 
into which she would develop—help- 
less, complaining, ungenerous, neurotic. 
She was of the type that at forty makes 
the nerve specialist wezIthy. However 
grateful I might feel to her on behalf of 
my profession, I hated to think of 
ery, kind, simple, straight, tied to 

er. 























I had succeeded in obtaining the cov- 
eted degree and the license to practice, 
and I had duly hung out my shingle, 
when a piece of good fortune befell me 
that changed the immediate current of 
my existence. My Great-aunt Natalie 
died, and left me heir to her fortune. As 
she had lived for the past forty years 
in a tiny New Hampshire town, dwell- 
ing in a small cottage therein, and keep- 
ing one servant, the news that I was her 
sole legatee did not fill me with any ex- 
pectations of great wealth. Mother, 
who knew Aunt Natalie better than I, 
half laughed as we talked over the be- 


quest before its analysis had been made.. 


“I’m glad you get the Lafayette -pic- 
ture, Wint,”’ she told me, “and it was 
gratifying of Aunt Natalie to remember 
you so handsomely. She hasn’t seen 
you since you were ten. But I don’t 
think the dear soul possessed a thing 
but her story-and-a-half cottage and 
her annuity.” 

Mother was wrong, however, and 
Aunt Natalie’s bequest, although it did 
not place me in the class of the captains 
of industry, was nevertheless substan- 
tial enough to cause me to take in my 
shingle, and pack my trunks for Paris. 
I could afford now to go on with my 
study in that branch of medical re- 
search which most interested me. 1 
could afford to pursue it where I de- 
sired—namely, at Paris. Two days 
after my modest fortune was made over 
to my keeping, I was in New York, 
booking passage, and dining and wining 
Dennis McVeigh. 

Denny was much excited. He told 
me over and over how much he hated 
to have me. go, but cheered himself and 
me by saying that he would run over 
each of the two summers I should be 


abroad. Grace, he remarked, would 
love it. Not even the obtrusion of 
Grace into the conversation entirely 


damped my spirits. But it reminded 
Dennis of something. 

“Why, you won't be here for the wed- 
ding!’ he cried, in great dismay. “And 
you’re to be best man!” 

“When is it to be?” I asked. 

It did seem, in the moment’s glow of 
friendship, a most unmannerly thing for 
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me to go abroad before Dennis had 
made use of me as best man. He re- 
plied that the date had been set for about 
four months hence. I could scarcely 
see my way clear to staying so long at 
home. 

“T tell you what we'll do!” Denny’s 
voice was joyful. “If you'll postpone 
your sailing four weeks, we'll hurry up 
the wedding.” 

I had my doubts as to whether Denny 
would be able to pull off the wedding so 
much earlier than Miss Wallis had 
planned it; she had not struck me as a 
young woman likely to permit a trifle 
like her future husband’s most intimate 
friendship to interfere with her trous- 
seau. I was sorry for what I conceived 
to be the inevitable outcome of Denny’s 
request, for never had his honest, boy- 
ish face—manly with all its boyishness 
—made so strong an appeal to my heart 
as now when I planned to put the seas 
between us. I thought of a line of 
Matthew Arnold’s—Denny had always 
scoffed jovially at my fondness for the 
poets: 


What renders vain their deep desire? 
A god, a god their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 


In short, I. was in as emotional a 
frame of mind as it is permitted a young 
gentleman of twenty-five, just fallen 
heir to a legacy, just about to sail to a 
foreign land, of which he had always 
dreamed, and especially just gently 
stimulated in all his feelings by the 
action of a wonderful cobwebby Bur- 
gundy, to be. Wait four weeks? Most 
assuredly I would! It only seemed to 
me inexpressibly sad to think that the 
waiting would be in vain; that the 
trifling little person upon whom my 
friend had poured the treasures of his 
affections would never consent to give 
up a single petal of her orange blossoms, 
a single thread of her point lace, for 
that mystery never understood of the 
female heart, men’s friendship. 

As has often been the case with my 
wisest reasoning, based upon the pro- 
foundest psychological knowledge, the 
outcome proved that I knew nothing 
whatever about the particular female 
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“A friend of Mr. Dennis’, were you?” 


heart in question. Grace Wallis, sum- 
moned with her mother, a large lady in 
black satin, to luncheon with us the 
next day in town, said, with a blush, 
that she would be able to arrange her 
wedding for the earlier date. 

She seemed somewhat changed from 
the girl I remembered at the dance dur- 
ing our undergraduate days. She was 
not quite so self-conscious; her waver- 
ing glance was as unsteady as ever, but 
seemed to me more appealing; her pout- 
ing was not so obviously the weapon of 
inexperienced coquetry; her dress was 
more subdued; altogether, as the Bos- 
ton in me pronounced, she was more a 
lady, more, perhaps, even a woman, and 
less the doll or the show girl than she 
had been. Perhaps, too, her readiness 
to accede to Denny’s desire and mine 
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immade me view her with more 
indulgent eyes. 

The wedding went off as 
successfully as such social 
functions usually do. All the 
commercial aristocracy of 
Peekskill was present, both in 
the near-gothic church where 
the ceremony was performed, 
and in the Queen Anne house 
where the reception was held. 
That was on account of ’’one 
of our leading retail mer- 
chants.” There was also pres- 
ent a large delegation who did 
not belong to the retail society 
of the town—horny-handed 
men, awkward and smiling in 
their unaccustomed starch, lit- 
tle, old women, bright-eyed 
beneath their close, old-fash- 
ioned bonnets. These were 
old-time friends of the Mc- 
Veighs, and it was not possi- 
ble for any of the McVeighs, 
Dennis or his parents, ever to 
change their friendships for 
the sake of the change in for- 
tunes. 

Besides these two unamal- 
gamated groups, there was a 
third—Denny’s friends, 
friends of the great Harvard 
athlete, friends of the success- 
ful and shrewd young broker, 
who had already achieved a junior part- 
nership in the firm with which he was 
connected. Some of the fellows of our 
old crowd in Cambridge had come from 
the four quarters of the globe to bid 
Denny Godspeed in his new venture. 
Lorimer Stearns, a full-fledged physi- 
cian with an actual practice, was there; 
all of the six bridesmaids whispered to 
me the story of his unsuccessful wooing 
of Grace Wallis. They called my atten- 
tion to his sad expression, and to the 
munificence of his gift. To me he 
looked cynical rather than sad. 

The maid of honor was a beautiful, 
young, hazel-eyed creature, who smiled 
on the world with Denny’s own whole- 
heartedness—his sister Kate. She car- 
ried her dark head as regally upon her 
slender neck as any of the girls whom I 
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had been accustomed to admire; she 
wore her clothes, and they were very 
grand ones, with the same air of grace- 
ful familiarity. She and Denny looked 
at each other with such a full glance of 
affection and pride, and such complete 
understanding, that I suddenly felt I 
had been bitterly cheated by fate in that 
I had no sister. There was that per- 
fection of comradeship between them 
which made even Grace Wallis seem al- 
most an unconsidered interloper—had 
she but had the wit to perceive it! 


The presents were altogether won- 


derful. Old man McVeigh’s fellow con- 
tractors outdid themselves on plate; the 
Wallis connection followed suit. There 
was the usual assortment of monstrous 
clocks and amazing jardiniéres. If Mr. 
and Mrs. Denny had begun immediately 
upon their after-dinner coffee services, 
it would have taken them five years, so 
it seemed, to reach the end of them. 
And Mrs. Denny had enough fans to 
provide her with airs for the remainder 
of her days. 

My mother, who had never lost her 
fondness for Denny, had had repro- 
duced the Sheffield tea service he had 
admired on his first visit to the little 
Chestnut Street house, and it made a 
sedate showing in the midst of all the 
allied families’ gorgeousness. 

Old man McVeigh drew me aside on 
the day before the wedding, to remark: 
“You'll be wonderin’ why ye’ve seen 
nothing from me?” 

I denied the allegation. 

“Well, you might be. I’m givin’ 
Denny a bit of a piece of land—twenty 
acres or more, out there on the bluff. I 
made up me mind to have it when first 
I struck this town; the feller that owns 
it, he was all for bootin’ me off his 
place when I axed for a job. That 
piece of land has looked prettier to me 
than any other ever since, and last week 
I got the deeds to it. I’ve transferred 
them to Denny, an’, when he’s ready to 
build, he has the fine, sightly place to 
build on. There’ll be room there for the 
childer an’ all, eh?” 

I admitted that there would be plenty 
of room for the childer, no matter how 
prolific the young McVeighs should be. 
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And after the bride and groom had 
made their rice-besprinkled escape from 
the Queen Anne house, and had been 
safely seen aboard the train for Niagara 
Falls—Mrs. Denny’s choice—I walked 
through the town with old man Mc- 
Veigh, and climbed the hill. It was a 
great slope, overlooking the river, and 
facing north and west, catching all the 
airs that blew. 

“Windy Hill, I call it,” said old man 
McVeigh. And “Windy Hill” it had 
remained when Dennis’ two or three 
great coups had made him a rich man, 
and had enabled him to build a big sum- 
mer place upon the height. 


“Windy Hill,’ where he had died! 
As the days passed during which I, in 
Paris, waited Dick Weston’s promised 
letter of explanation, the whole thing 
grew less and less believable, more and 
more of a nightmare. And then, when 
the third day had passed, and my dulled 
and apathetic brain was still trying 
wholly to reject or wholly to accept the 
message contained in Weston’s cable, 
Yaki brought me one morning a thick 
American letter with my mail. 

Is there any shock, any sorrow, in the 
world so keen as to receive a letter from 
a friend already dead? Is any other 
handwriting so alive, so individual, as 
that of the man whose hand we know 
will never hold a pen again? There is 
no mockery like that—the sight of the 
word written by the man in health and 
strength who, before his message has 
reached its destination, is already dead, 
the concerns of this earth no longer his 
concern, the friendships of this world 
meaningless to him. 

All these thoughts crowded upon me 
as I looked at Denny’s vigorous black 
strokes. JI could scarcely bear to tear 
the envelope open for a few minutes. 

Then a sudden thought occurred to 
me. Perhaps his letter contained some 
clew to the mystery of his suicide! Per- 
haps in it he laid bare to me, his old 
friend, some intolerable burden that he 
was bearing, and could bear no longer. 
Perhaps in this letter he had talked to 
me for the last time freely, as he had 
been wont to talk in the old days in his 
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rooms or mine, when, amid the friendly 
veiling of clouds of smoke, we opened 
our souls to each other. Shaking like a 
man with an ague, I broke the seal, and 
tore the envelope wide. 

It was Denny at his most buoyant, 
his most exuberant. Affectionately he 
called me by the most opprobious names 
for my long dallying in Europe. Jo- 
cosely he accused me of being in love 
with a great lady of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, on whose account I was 
doomed to perpetual expatriation. He 
told me that his place on Windy Hill 
was worth all the chateaux in France, 
and that, as an intelligent amateur of 
architecture, I could not afford to miss 
it. He talked of his two children, to 
the older of whom I had stood god- 
father by proxy. He spoke with his 
accustomed take-it-for-granted tender- 
ness of Grace, who had not had good 
health for the past two or three years. 

And, as a crowning item of informa- 
tion, crowded into the postscript, he an- 
nounced that they were all coming 
abroad a month later, partly to try the 
effect of a foreign climate and foreign 
treatment upon Grace, and partly for 
the sake of a family holiday. ‘‘And al- 
together to see you, you cold-hearted 
monster, you denationalized brute, 
you!” he wound up in the highest good 
spirits. 

And three days later that man com- 
mitted suicide? Three days after writ- 
ing these pages of exuberant, friendly 
nonsense, this man had shot himself be- 
cause of an attack of neuralgia? The 
whole thing was more preposterous, 
more absurd than ever. And now to 
the dull wretchedness and unbelief of 
the past three days I had added a new 
poignancy of grief. The sight of Den- 
ny’s handwriting, the sight of the words 
he had penned, seemed to clutch at my 
heart with an almost unbelievable pain. 

Somehow or other I lived through 
the other days of the week until Rich- 
ard Weston’s letter arrived. It was 
very different from Denny’s scrawl. It 
was typewritten, and I knew that the 
copy was safely filed in Weston’s book. 
Yet he wrote with feeling. He, too, had 
been a friend of Denny’s in our college 


days, and, of course, practicing at law 
in New York, he had seen far more of 
McVeigh than I during these last few 
years. 

But what he had to say was merely 
the amplification, without explanation, 
of the cable. Denny was dead, shot in 
his own bed, by a pistol fired by himself. 
There was no other possibility—the in- 
quest had disposed of every other the- 
ory. Denny’s will, of which Weston in- 
closed me a copy, named him and me as 
its executors, “To serve without bond.” 


* Weston hoped that I would undertake 


the duties of executor along with him, 
and he sincerely hoped that I would 
come home this summer, and help with 
the settlement of the estate, which, he 
assured me, was large. 

It was evident that I would receive no 
further enlightenment as long as I re- 
mained in Paris. And yet, in spite of 
Dick’s sane and reasonable exposition 
of the situation, I felt a fierce convic- 
tion that there was some other explana- 
tion of the whole affair than that ridicu- 
lous neuralgic attack which had been 
accepted as the ground for Denny’s sui- 
cide. And with that conviction, and my 
dissatisfaction with Weston’s letter, the 
desire to go home, the desire to probe 
the mystery for myself, burned impa- 
tiently in me. 

Although I am not by nature an im- 
pulsive man, and usually enjoy dallying 
with my own intentions, I had, before 
noon that day, served notice upon my 
landlord of my intention to leave, I had 
acquainted the imperturbable Yaki with 
the same fact, and had made him the 
sufficiently but not overly grateful re- 
cipient of certain largesse in the way of 
books and garments. By telephone I 
had reserved a choice of staterooms on 
the next steamer from Cherbourg, and 
after luncheon I called a taxi to take me 
to the shipping office, that I might make 
my decision between them. 

For six years I had dwelt in Paris 
without ever suffering any sort of mis- 
hap; I had been as riotous as my 
lymphatic temperament ever required 
or permitted me to be, and had met with 
no harm. I had worked hard—over- 
worked, if such a thing is possible to 
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health and interest—and, so far as I can 
remember, never suffered even a head- 
ache as a result. 

But to-day, when my whole soul was 
bent upon the thought of America, when 
it really mattered to me that I should 
not be delayed, my first accident befell 
me. On my way to the steamship com- 
pany’s offices my taxi collided with an 
automobile. I was thrown out. My last 
conscious impression is one of the ex- 
treme annoyance I felt at the thought 
of being delayed for perhaps half an 
hour by the foolish formalities of Paris 
traffic regulations, which were liable to 
overlook my complete blamelessness in 
this matter. My next conscious im- 
pression was when I opened my eyes on 
a hospital cot, and saw a pleasant-faced 
sister of a nursing order bending over 
me. 

Between the moments of these two 
impressions, considerable time had 
elapsed. I did not immediately corre- 
late the two moments of consciousness. 
I was more concerned with the present 
than with the past, even that near past 
when I set out to engage passage home. 
Where, I wanted to know after the man- 
ner of patients resuming consciousness, 
where was I? 

The sister who bent above the bed, re- 
arranging my pillows, told me the name 
of the hospital. I demanded to know 
how I happened to be there. Smiling in 
a friendly fashion, she mentioned the 
name of the owner of the touring car 
which had demolished my poor taxi. It 
was an American millionaire’s name, 
and hearing it, I recalled that I had 
been homeward bound, and on errand 
of great importance. I asked anxiously 
what day it was, and then I learned that 
I had been for ten days in the hospital. 

I tried to raise myself upon my elbow, 
in order to protest vigorously against 
any further delay ; I wanted to make the 
sister understand that I must be allowed 
to proceed at once. Unfortunately, I 
could not rise to my elbow. There 
seemed to be a great deal the matter 
with my back and sides. I began to 
question, to complain about this condi- 
tion, when I saw the sister smiling down 
toward the end of the aisle that ran be- 
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tween two rows of beds. A dark- 
bearded physician was hurrying along. 
She had had him summoned at the first 
sign of consciousness on my part. 

He assured me, in the most scientific 
French, that if any of the ribs of my 
body had escaped injury, he was not 
anatomist enough to discover them. He 
gave me I forgot how long to be incased 
in plaster, and I forget how long to wear 
rubber bandages, and I forget how long 
to hobble about on a crutch, and to seek 
restoration to health by means of the 
beautiful air of the French country. 

I stormed, I raged, I think I conveyed 
the impression that I had murdered 
some one in the United States, and was 
insanely set upon returning and expiat- 
ing my crime. But nothing that I said 
made the slightest difference to the 
black-bearded French doctor, or the 
pleasantly smiling French sister. 

And the worst of it was that what the 
physician said was true. By slow and 
painful degrees I came back to the use 
of my body, and it was more than four 
months after I had made my impetuous 
start for America that I really set foot 
upon the deck of a homeward-bound 
steamer. 


CHAPTER Tdi. 


Having sent one cable message to 
Weston on that busy day in early sum- 
mer when I had expected to embark for 
home at once, I did not notify him of 
my second atempt until we were nearly 
into New York. I had grown a little 
superstitious, as accident and weakness 
are apt to make one, and I had resolved 
that this time I would be definitely 
headed toward home before announcing 
my advent. 

The result of this caution was that 
my wireless message was delivered at 
Weston’s office shortly after he had 
started on a fall trip to the Maine 
woods; and when I appeared in person 
soon after, it was Weston’s clerk, and 
not himself, who greeted me. 

He was a good fellow, who had 
known Denny very well, and he simply 
reiterated all the dull facts that I had 
grown so tired of hearing. Yes, Mr. 
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McVeigh had seemed in the best of 
health and spirits all that winter and 
spring; the only possible anxiety—so 
far as outsiders could see, Mr. Macom- 
ber was careful to say—which he had 
was that connected with Mrs. Mc- 
Veigh’s health. Certainly his business 
had been prospering mightily; he 
seemed to have a real genius for it; as 
for the—outside  indiscretions—Mr. 
Macomber hoped I wouldn’t misunder- 
stand him, but such things did some- 
times occur, as any one who had had the 
fortune to be in the law for many years 
could not help knowing—as for any out- 
side indiscretions, there hadn’t been a 
hint of anything of that sort in Mr. Mc- 
Veigh’s case. 

I asked for the reports of the inquest, 
and Macomber spread them before me. 
They were to my mind as unsatisfactory 
as everything had been up to this time. 
There was no possible ground for sug- 
gesting a murder. There was no win- 
dow fastening broken, no door ajar, no 
lock twisted. Absolutely nothing was 
missing from the room or from any part 
of the house. On the chiffonier, Mr. 
McVeigh’s watch was found the next 
morning, ticking away undisturbed. A 
roll of bills, eighty-seven dollars, taken 
from a pocket or a wallet, lay undis- 
turbed beside the watch, where Dennis 
had apparently laid it on undressing. The 
silver had not been troubled, Grace’s 
jewelry was intact, there was absolutely 
nothing to denote that a thief had been 
present in the house that night. Besides, 
the revolver from which the shot had 
been fired lay on the bed, where it had 
rolled from Dennis’ relaxed hand. 

There was nothing in what Ma- 
comber told me, or in the records that 
he was able to show me, which would 
seem to bear out my secret theory that 
my old friend must have met with foul 
play. 

After I had left Weston’s office, I 
telegraphed to Grace to inquire when it 
would be convenient for her to have me 
come to the house outside Peekskill. I 
had a reply within a few hours; I was 
to come the next day. 

The morning dawned wet and cheer- 
less, and I started from the city in a 
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cold, wintry drizzle. It seemed fitting 
enough weather for my mission. All the 
way up the river I kept recalling my last 
trip—the gayety, the youthful hopeful- 
ness of it. What achievements were to 
be ours, what happiness—forever and 
ever, world without end! And now, in 
six years, desolation! I recalled the 
wedding party, with its merriment and 
its incongruous commingling of guests. 
It seemed impossible that my next jour- 
ney up to Peekskill should be under- 
taken in behalf of Denny dead. 

I had not told Grace on what train I 
should arrive, and there was no con- 
veyance at the station to meet me. I 
took a musty old coach, and, when I 
mentioned my destination, the driver, a 
bibulous person, I inferred from his 
complexion and the watery gleam of 
cordiality in his eyes, said, touching his 
rusty, tall hat with a sympathetic fore- 
finger : 

“Ah, yes, sir. 
friend of Mr. Dennis’, were you 

I admitted that I had been a friend of 
Dennis’, and the jarvey hazarded the 
opinion that he had seen me before. He 
went on to proclaim himself a friend of 
long standing to the elder McVeigh. 

“God rest his soul,’ he added. ** "Twas 
the lucky day for him whin he died 
without knowing what manner of end 
his boy would meet.” 

I agreed as to old Mr. McVeigh’s 
luck, and inquired concerning his wife. 
It seemed that after her husband’s 
death she had gratified an ancient fancy, 
and had gone back to Ireland to live 
with a widowed sister. 

“And Mr. McVeigh’s sister ?” I asked, 
remembering, stupidly enough, for the 
first time the lovely young girl who had 
played vis-a-vis to me at Denny’s wed- 
ding, the girl who had made me sorry 
that I had never had a sister. Strange 
that I had never thought of her, as she 
must be at present, since I received 
Weston’s cable message! And she, I 
believed, as soon as | thought of her 
again, would suffer more in Denny’s 
death than any of the others who sur- 
vived him. Grace, I was sure, had not 
the capacity for as great suffering, or 
for any positive expenditure of force. 


To be sure, sir. A 
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“Mrs. McVeigh,” I said, “it must be almost an unbearable thing to you—this verdict that Denny 
committed suicide.” 


We finished our colloquy by and by, 
the bibulous, friendly driver and I, and 
he shut me in with the indescribable 
musty odor of old livery coaches—that 
blend of oats, the mildew, and black 
crape, and barns. And after a brief 
spurt of gallant speed on the part of 
the ancient animal who drew the hack, 
we jogged and crawled slowly up the 
hills outside the city in the steady down- 
pour of the rain. 

It was a beautiful place that Denny 
had built on the brow of the hill which 
his father had coveted for so long, and 
had acquired at last. Denny’s tastes or 
his architect were superior to the old 
man’s, or even to the leading retail dry- 
goods merchant taste. A_ spacious 
dwelling of brick, built in the Georgian 
style, with tall pillars of white, crowned 


the brow of the hill. Not too stately, 
not too grand, but hospitable, ample, 
dignified—that was the place which 
Denny had built, and had surrounded 
with old-fashioned gardens, where to- 
day the drenched and bitten flowers 
hung their dejected heads. 

Immorally. I gave my driver a tip 
which would enable him to grow even 
more amiably intoxicated, and I en- 
tered the broad hall that bisected the 
house. A man relieved me of my im- 
pedimenta; Mrs. McVeigh, he said, 
would join me in the library very 
shortly. She was far from well, and 
was just having a treatment for head- 
ache. Would I go to my room at once, 
or to the library, and was there any- 
thing that he could bring me? 

I chose the library, and declined the 
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refreshment. It gave me a curious thrill 
to be in Dennis’ own house, the house 
he had built, to cross the halls which his 
feet must have crossed so many times, 
to see the sights as familiar to his eyes 
as the daily sunlight. 

He must have liked the long, quiet, 
homelike room into which I was 
ushered. It was a model of comfort, 
and it had about it that air of substan- 
tial prosperity which Denny would still 
have been boy enough to enjoy. In the 
wide brick fireplace beneath the white 
mantel a fire of cannel coal glowed, 
brightening the dull autumnal day. 

I drew up one of the deep leather 
chairs to the cheerful blaze, and looked 
about me. The walls were lined half- 
way up to the ceiling with bookcases, 
in which reposed, in solid magnificence, 
unbroken sets of authors. Had Denny, 
I wondered, become a reading man? Or 
had he left the furnishing of his library 
to his decorator? If so, he had had a 
good decorator, I decided, as I took up 
one of the volumes. But the bookplate 
which marked it was not Denny’s, but 
his sister Kate's. 

There was a stir of the portiéres that 
divided the room from the hall. I 
turned, and jumped to my feet. It was 
Grace who came uncertainly toward me 
—Grace unmistakably, and yet how piti- 
fully changed! The cloud of fair hair 
still made a golden mist above her little 
face, but the face itseli—how tragically 
it had altered! 

It was not grief alone that had 
wrought these ravages, I was sure. Her 
pallor was unearthly, the flesh was hol- 
lowed from her temples, her nostrils 
seemed pinched. The pretty violet eyes 
that had been wont to cast uncertain, 
coquettish glances were deeply sunken 
beneath the wide forehead. 

She tried to summon a smile of wel- 
come to her lips‘as she put out her thin 
little hand—feverish, too, as I touched 
it. But the effort failed. She gave a 
moan, and, half closing her eyes, caught 
at my sleeve for support. I led her, 





swaying and almost falling, to the great 
davenport opposite the fire. 

“Dear Mrs. McVeigh!” I cried, in 
“You ought not to have 


real distress. 
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seen me. You aren't able. It was too 
great a strain.” 

She raised the blue-veined lids from 
her eyes, and again essayed to smile at 
me. She spoke, in a weak, little voice: 

“Oh, I’m so much better. I’m so glad 
you're here. Of course, I wanted to 
see you. And don’t you remember— 
you were to call me ‘Grace,’ and I was 
to call you ‘Winthrop’? Don’t you re- 
member ?” 

I remembered the compact of that 
happy luncheon of years ago. 

“You aren’t staying here alone?” I 
said. “Surely some one is with you— 
your mother, perhaps, or Miss Mc- 
Veigh. Some one, at any rate. You 
haven't been here all alone ever since— 
ever since Denny’s death?” 

“Oh, no, I’m not alone. I have two 
nurses. Mamma comes when she can. 
Kate was with me all the summer, but 
she has taken the children to the moun- 
tains for a month. Poor little things, 
I don’t know what they would do if it 
weren't for Kate!” 

“You have been ill ever since—ever 
since Denny died?” 

I was conscious of my awkward bru- 
tality in choosing that date as the mo- 
ment from which all things should be 
reckoned, but I couldn’t help it. Grace 
McVeigh looked at me in a sort of sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, much longer than that. I have 
been ill a great deal the last two or three 
years.” It seemed to me that I detected 
the hypochondriac’s faint pride in her 
weak accents. “A great deal. Why, 
that night—that night”—a strange look 
of horror and faintness spread over her 
—‘that night I was so ill that I could 
not move. I could not cross my room 
without help.” 

Into my mind, a ground all prepared 
for suspicion, this note of insistence 
upon her own condition at the time of 
her husband's death grated unpleas- 
antly. I made some conventional re- 
joinder expressive of sympathy, and 
added: 

“Then you have really been recover- 
ing during these last few months? You 
are able to be about again a little?” 

“Only a little,” she replied wearily. 




















“Only a littlke—and it is only a short 
time that I have been downstairs.” 

It seemed difficult to get away from 
the subject of Mrs. McVeigh’s illness. 
I made one or two more inquiries, striv- 
ing to keep them more friendly than 
professional. But, after all, it was not 
about her nerves or the mysterious 
causes of her collapse that I had come 
to discourse. I wanted to hear all that 
might be heard of Denny. As gently as 
I could I tried to lead the conversation 
back to him. 

“Mrs. McVeigh,” I said, ‘it must be 
almost an unbearable thing to you—this 
verdict that Denny committed suicide. 
It is almost unbearable to his friends; 
I feel that I, for one, cannot rest tran- 
quilly in the world until I know more 
about it—until his memory is cleared of 
the stain of cowardice.” 

“Cowardice?” said Grace McVeigh, 
half shuddering. 

“Yes. Cowardice or insanity. Only 
an insane man kills himself if he has no 
terribly difficult burdens to bear; and, 
as a usual thing, only a coward kills 
himself even if he has such burdens. I 
want to know all you can tell me about 
Denny, that I may get him back in my 
mind as he was, that all my thoughts 
of him and all my love for him should 
not be clouded by this mystery.” 

She began to cry, with a dreadful 
sobbing sound, until it seemed as though 
any breath might rend her small body. 
I could not bear it, and I told her that 
I would desist from talking with her 
now; she was too unnerved; doubtless 
seeing me again—Denny’s oldest friend, 
the associate of so many of his bright- 
est days—had been too much for her. 
Would she let me ring for the nurse? 
I would promise not to worry her again 
until after she-had gotten used to my 
presence in the house. 

But before she had given me permis- 
sion to call her nurse, the portiéres 
parted, and the man announced: “Doc- 
tor Stearns.” 

I remembered the name, I remem 
bered the old suitor of Grace Wallis, 
and I looked with some interest at the 
figure just behind the servant. It was 
the same—Doctor Lorimer Stearns, a 
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a little 
heavy-lidded, a little more sallow, per- 
haps, but practically unchanged in the 


little more corpulent, more 


six years. He advanced with a profes- 
sional air toward Mrs. McVeigh, bow- 
ing to me as to an entire stranger, until 
I recalled myself to his recollection. He 
gave a little start, and then extended his 
hand cordially. 

“Doctor Lowell!” he cried, with an 
animation somehow surprising, some- 
how artificial, in a man of his build and 
appearance. “I’m very glad to see you 
again. We all regretted so much to 
hear of your accident in June. You are 
entirely recovered? Nasty things, those 
motors, convenient as we find them at 
times.” 

I thanked him for his inquiries, and 
made the fitting rejoinders. With a 
mind alertly suspicious, I had immedi- 
ately taken exception to his ‘we all.” 
However, when the social amenities 
were passed, and he bent a purely pro- 
fessional eye upon Mrs. McVeigh, I 
thought his manner more pleasing. I 
started to withdraw, but he stayed me. 

“This is not a really professional 
visit, Doctor Lowell,” he said. “I saw 
Mrs. McVeigh this morning, but I hap- 
pened to have a call at the foot of her 
Windy Hill, and I came up to see how 
she was getting through the day. I had 
not known that she was to have such 
help in it.” 

There was no question that Grace 
was getting through the day better since 
he appeared. That utter weakness, that 
almost dying faintness which could not 
control its own movements, that pallor, 
had all been invigorated with a touch of 





life—I should almost have called it a 
touch of excitement—since Doctor 
Stearns’ appearance. The delicate, 


pearllike whiteness of her cheeks was 
touched by a faint flush; the hollow vio- 
let eyes were lit by something akin to 
the light that had gleamed in them years 
ago. She raised herself slightly upon 
her arm as she reclined upon the couch, 
and there was less of limpness, less lack 
of muscular control than there had been 
in any of her motions before. She kept 
her eyes fixed upon him, with some- 
thing of the old look of question that 
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she had been wont to bestow upon all 
the world in the days of her girlhood. 

His manner in return gave absolutely 
no room for criticism. He looked at 
her keenly, but it seemed to be the im- 
personal interest of the physician, and 
not the personal interest of the man that 
directed his eyes. His voice when he 
spoke to her was the perfection of medi- 
cal courtesy—interested, solicitous, in- 
different. There was nothing about him 
at which I could justly cavil; there was 
nothing about her which I had not seen 
in hundreds of sick women _ before. 
They were notoriously dependent upon 
their physicians, notoriously apt to live 
in the few moments of their physicians’ 
calls, and to lapse afterward into greater 
languor than before. 

And yet, normal as the situation was 
in the abnormality of sickness, I dis- 
liked it. It filled me with vague un- 
easiness; it allied itself in my mind 
with all the unbelief with which I had 
first received the news of Denny’s death. 

Yet it was something so intangible, so 
evanescent, that when Doctor Stearns 
had been gone half an hour, and I 
looked at the frail little figure in black 
lying among the cushions, I wondered 
what it was that had given me such 
alarm, such displeasure. She was as 
white as ever, as limp. She lay en- 
tirely passive in her corner. Question- 
ing myself, I could not swear’before the 
bar of my own conscience that I had 
actually seen a flush upon her cheeks, a 
light in her eyes. Still less could I 
swear that, if I had seen them, they 
represented anything more than the neu- 
rotic invalid’s temporary excitement in 
the presence of her physician. 

She talked to me, and I to her, in a 
desultory sort of way for an hour or so 
after Doctor Stearns had left us. I did 
not dare to revert to the subject of 
Denny’s death, although I chafed at my 
inability to talk of it with her. Was I 
never to have done with these stupid 
delays? Was everything, from the stu- 


pidity of a Paris chauffeur and the 
recklessness of an American one, to the 
overwrought nerves of Denny’s wife, 
forever to keep me from probing deeply 
into the mystery of his death? 
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We did not dine together. With a 
pretty little smile of appeal, that re- 
called the girl I’d seen so many years 
ago wooing favor at a dance, and the 
bride of a little later, she begged me to 
excuse her. She ate, so she told me, 
nothing that civilized human beings with 
health and strength ate, and it had been 
a long time since she had been able to 
sit at table. But if I would come to her 
boudoir after dinner, and take my coffee 
with her, she would be very happy, and 
she would show me the children’s pic- 
tures, “and—and—and—some others 
you might like to see,” she faltered, and 
her childish voice trembled. 

Accordingly I dined in solitary state 
in the big, pleasant dining room, where 
I pictured the bright face of my dear 
old comrade beaming down the table 
upon a party of guests, where I saw 
him looking through his wineglass as I 
had seen him look a hundred times, sav- 
oring its color and sparkle, where I saw 
him smiling down the length of the 
board toward the pretty blond vision 
that he had so adored. 

After dinner I made my way to 
Grace’s sitting room. The night nurse 
was on duty—one of those admirable, 
unimaginative young women of whom [ 
had met many in the course of my pro- 
fessional work, and of whom I was des- 
tined to meet many more. They are 
conscientious and exact women, never 
failing to take a temperature, never fail- 
ing to record an observation, but utterly 
without eyes for anything which may 
not be tested with a clinical thermome- 
ter or a stethoscope. 

As soon as I met Miss Darling, I felt 
sure that she would never fail to keep 
the air of the sick room exactly what it 
ought to be, and that she would never, 
under any circumstances whatever, ob- 
serve any of the psychical phenomena 
of sickness. Nevertheless, she made an 
agreeable figure in her crisp, white uni- 
form in Grace’s rosy little bower, and 
she poured my coffee with a graceful 
turn of her capable wrist. After she 
had made a little innocuous conversa- 
tion on the subject of Paris hospitals 
and American weather she withdrew, 
giving me to understand that she would 
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be back in half an hour to banish me 
and to put Grace to bed. 

After she had gone, Grace delved 
among the pillows piled behind her on 
the chaise longue on which she rested, 
and silently held toward me the photo- 
graph she had concealed there. It was 
of her two children, a little lad of five, 
so like his father that I almost sobbed 
at sight of him, and a girl two years 
younger. Their mother’s hand shook as 
she held a piece of cardboard toward 
me. 

“Aren’t they—aren’t they—dears?” 
she asked tremulously, hurrying the 
words out before the sobs which threat- 
ened to engulf them. 

I could not speak. I sat holding the 
picture in my hand, and looking at 
Denny’s face in Denny’s son, and I had 
no voice with which to answer any- 
thing. 

“And he,” she began again, her voice 
still shaking, “and he was so proud of 
them—Denny was—oh, you don’t know 
—you don’t know!” ‘ 

“When am I going to see the little 
people?” I asked in as matter-of-fact a 
voice as I could command. “You re- 
member, the youngster here is my god- 
son. Ill have to be hearing him his 
catechism, or something of that sort. 
Who’s his godmother, by the way?” 

She answered wearily that the boy’s 
Aunt Kate was his godmother, and to 
my next attempt at pleasantry—the 
question whether Miss McVeigh had 
done her duty in religious instruction— 
she made no reply. The deadly lan- 
guor, the frightful lassitude, of the early 
afternoon seemed to have returned sud- 
denly to her. I resolved to wake her 
out of it at almost any cost; it was not 
only a personal experiment, it was a 
professional one that I tried. 

“You said you would show me some 
other pictures besides those you've 
shown me,” I reminded her. ‘‘Will you 
tell me where to get them?” 

She looked at me almost as if she had 
not heard me. I repeated my question, 
and, with a start, she told me where to 
get the case containing the pictures to 
which she had referred. They were, as 
I had supposed, pictures of Denny, 
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snapshots caught here and there since 
their marriage. Each year, I should 
have said, had added to the indescrib- 
ably winning quality of his appearance. 
She looked at them listlessly with me, 
but when I was replacing them in the 
box in which she kept them, she stayed 
my hands. 

“Perhaps,” she began, with the same 
listless air that had marked her since 
she had put away the children’s pic- 
tures behind the pillow, “perhaps you 
would like to have one of these, of 
Denny ?” 

I thanked her, and said that I should 
indeed, if I might have one without rob- 
bing her. 

“There are duplicates of all, I think,” 
she said, “in the children’s albums. 
Choose any one that you like.” 

I selected the photograph which I 
wanted, and sat with it in my hand, si- 
lently studying it for a minute. From 
her cushions she languidly watched me, 
and languidly looked at it. Was she, 
indeed, indifferent to the fact of her 
husband’s death, to the manner of his 
taking off, or had she suffered until 
there was no more capacity for suffer- 
ing left in her? Was it the dullness of 
exhaustion or the dullness of natural 
apathy which I saw in her? I could not 
tell. 

And it is just as well that I did not 
make up my mind on this point, for as 
I, with a final word of thanks, slipped 
the photograph into my pocket, she 
broke out into a_ sudden hysterical 
weeping, and cried: 

“Oh, how can I live without him? 
How can I live without him? Nobody 
knows how I loved him—nobody knows, 
nobody knows!” 

Before I could make even an effort 
to soothe her, Miss Darling had glided 
in the room, capable, placid. She bore 
a glass of colorless liquid and a medicine 
spoon. And before Grace had even 
tasted the mixture, the hysterical fit 
had departed as suddenly as it came, 
and she was lying back, limp, impassive, 
indifferent. 

‘In my own room across and down 
the corridor, out of earshot of any dis- 
turbances in the invalid’s quarters, I 
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debated the question in my mind—was 
Grace McVeigh a victim of a drug 
habit, and if so, had her husband known 
it? Had its insidious perversion of 
natural character brought her into any 
situation impossible for a proud man to 
bear? 

But my mind rejected this hypothesis 
almost in the moment of making it. If, 
indeed, such a horrible fate had over- 
taken Grace, if, as I knew to be quite 
possible and even likely, once the drug- 
habit premise was granted, it had 
brought her to a pass in which honor 
and shame became mere meaningless 
sounds in her ears—even then, I could 
not imagine my friend taking the pol- 
troon’s way out of the situation. Even 





a man less fine than he, with less of 
simple loyalty in his make-up, would not 
willingly have left children whom he 
loved to such a fate as would be theirs 
with such a mother. 

I finally fell asleep as perturbed as 
ever in my mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I sat on one side the flat-top desk in 
the library in Dick Weston’s bachelor 
quarters, and began what he called my 
cross-examination. 

He had returned from Maine as soon 
as Macomber’s telegram announcing my 
arrival had reached him in camp. I 
had dined with him that night at his 


“How do you do, Doctor Lowell?” he said. ‘‘Can you fly kites?” 
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club, and now we were seated in his pri- 
vate quarters, with copies of all the pa- 
pers in the McVeigh case brought up 
from the office for my examination. It 
was good to see Dick, radiating health, 
sanity, knowledge. At sight of him, 
with his thin, student’s face tanned 
brown by the autumn sun and winds, 
with his steady, blue eyes—the eyes of a 
man who could not be stampeded—shin- 
ing out beneath his massive forehead, 
some of the morbid fancies and horrors 
that had possessed me began to slip 
away. 

“Dick,” I said, shoving aside the 
documents which he had laid in neat 
order for my study, ‘Dick, tell me the 
truth. Do you believe, you yourself, 
that Dennis committed suicide ?” 

“What else is there to believe?” Wes- 
ton answered, reasonably enough. 

“Weil,” I began hesitatingly, “in a 
case like this there are always two other 
hypotheses possible; there's accident 
and there’s i : 

“A man does not accidentally take a 
revolver to bed with him, and accident- 
ally put it against his left temple, and 
fire it off,” was Weston’s incontrovert- 
ible rejoinder. 

“And then—and then,” I began again 
slowly, for the words were to sound 
unpleasant to him, I knew, “for the 
other hypothesis, there's the murder 
theory.” 

“The murder theory.” replied Dick, 
with legal briskness, “requires a few 
preliminary premises. There must be 
some discernible ground for the deed; 
there must be a plausible agent; and 
there must be opportunity.” 

“Are all these lacking in the case of 
Denny ?” 

“At any rate, they were not brought 
forward at the coroner’s inquest,” re- 
plied Dick, with lawyer’s caution. ‘The 
tirst thought, if one tried to work on the 
murder hypothesis, would be to find an 
enemy. Winthrop’—Dick’s voice was 
quite solemn as he addressed me— 
“Winthrop, I don’t believe that Dennis 
McVeigh had an enemy in the world. It 
seems almost a reproach to him—one 
expects strong men to make enemies. 
And he was a strong man. But there 
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was something: so honest, so friendly, 
about him, that I don’t believe he had 
anenemy. He took the game of life as 
he used to take his sports; he played it 
for all it was worth, but always under 
the rules of the game. Can you imagine 
the men on any of the teams that Denny 
helped to lick ever cherishing a personal 
grudge against him? Of course you 
can't. Well, he does not seem to have 
made any bitterer foes in the world than 
he made in college.” 

“Are you sure? How can you tell? 
How do you know that in some small- 
minded man’s soul there never used to 
burn a jealous rancor against Denny, 
the always-victorious athlete? And 
how do you know that such a rancor did 
not burn in some unsuccessful business 
rival’s heart? You’re a lawyer, Wes- 
ton, and a pretty good one, I suppose. 
But if you had added a little study of 
nervous disorders to your legal training, 
you would know that very strange pas- 
sions and emotions—unbelievable ones, 
almost—have their lodging sometimes 
in the most respectable, conventional- 
seeming minds.” 

“Granted. But even had such a half- 
insane egotist existed as your theory im- 
plies, and even if he had succeeded in 
concealing his existence, as my knowl- 
edge of the case assures me—even if we 
grant you Denny’s rival, Denny’s de- 
feated competitor, with a heart full of 
murderous hate, we’ve got to give him 
his opportunity. We've got to intro- 
duce him into the second story of a well- 
locked, well-guarded house, in which 
there was a sick woman with wakeful, 
watchful night attendants; we’ve got to 
get him secretly into that house, and 
secretly out of it without having him 
disturb a door or window fastener or 
leave a footprint upon the damp mold.” 

“Was the mold damp?” I asked. I 
had not thought before of the possibil- 
ity of footprints. 

“Yes. It had rained hard during the 
evening and the early part of the night. 
The storm ceased about one o'clock in 
the morning. Denny—Denny”—Dick’s 
voice faltered a little—‘‘came to his end 
between three and four, so the medical 
authorities decided at the inquest. If 
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he had been killed, and the murderer 
had sought to escape by any less con- 
spicuous way than the front hall and the 
graveled walk from the front door, he 
must have left footmarks somewhere in 
the turf. The grounds were thoroughly 
examined, and there were no such 
prints.” 

“It might have been some one in the 
house,” I persisted, though I felt that 
my theory had scarcely leg to stand on. 

“Who was in the house?” answered 
Weston, as though he were speaking to 
a jury. ‘In the first place, there was 
Denny’s wife, an invalid, who had to 
be helped from her bed to a chair by a 
window when she wanted a change of 
air—a distance of ten feet. You see,” 
he added, “I take merely the plain, ma- 
terial evidence ; I do not talk at all about 
the fact that Mrs. McVeigh was an af- 
fectionate wife, and that her grief and 
horror at the discovery of Denny’s death 
were fearful; I merely mention that she 
could not walk without assistance the 
fifty or seventy-five feet through two 
corridors and climb the flight of stairs 
to the room in which he slept—had not 
walked that distance in two months.” 

“Why,” I asked, not with any very 
definite intention, “why was Denny’s 
room so far from his wife’s?” 

“It was not usually. Their suites ad- 
joined. But Denny slept that night on 
another floor because he expected, or 
said that he expected, to make an early 
start for town in the morning, and he 
thought it best to sleep out of earshot of 
any disturbance in Grace’s room.” 

“And every one else in the house— 
were they all accounted for?” 

“The others in the house were Den- 
nis’ sister, his children, his wife’s two 
nurses, and a corps of devoted servants. 
It was impossible to attach suspicion to 
any one of them. No, no, Wint, my 
dear fellow, mysteries like this must be 
investigated by the laws of possibilities. 
It is more reasonable to think that 
Denny, for some reason, had a sudden 
stroke of mental aberration—that the 
neuralgia from which he was suffering 
performed some abominable freak that 
made him insane for the time—than to 
think that any of these people, all lov- 


ing him in their degree of relationship, 
and all depending upon him, could have 
senselessly killed him. You know, he 
was having neuralgia. Doctor Stearns 
testified that he had prescribed for him 
a few days earlier.” 

“Where,” I heard myself asking, and 
was surprised at the words which 
seemed to issue from my lips entirely 
without my volition, ‘‘where was Doctor 
Stearns that night?” 

Weston, who had been looking ab- 
stractedly at a paper weight on the desk, 
jerked himself suddenly erect, and 
stared at me. 

“Upon my word, Wint,” he said, in 
an indignant voice, “I think you’ve al- 
lowed this thing to prey upon your mind 
until you’re half crazy yourself. What 
on earth do you mean by asking me such 
a question as that, in such a manner as 
that?” 

I replied humbly and truthfully that 
I didn’t know what I meant, but I saw 
no reason why I should not be an- 
swered. 

“T suppose it’s that concussion you 
had, after your smash-up there in 
Paris,” said Weston, pondering, ‘that 
makes you so nearly dotty yourself 
now. Had you included Doctor Stearns 
on the list of Denny’s probable foes? 
They played golf together, talked books 
together—Denny took to reading a year 
or two after his marriage—were first- 
rate companions. And Denny made 
some mighty good investments for 
Stearns.” 

“Still, you haven’t told me where Doc- 
tor Stearns was on the night of Denny’s 
death ?” 

“Well, you doddering, old amateur 
detective, Stearns was in New York. 
There was a banquet of the New York 
County Medical Association, and he was 
one of the guests and speakers. He 
didn’t come out until the next morning. 
When Denny  was—discovered—of 
course, they telephoned the first thing 
to Doctor Stearns; but he had not 
reached home. He came up on the train 
an hour and a half later. Satisfied that 
he didn’t perpetrate the crime?” 

I couldn't help laughing with Weston. 
But I added inconsequentially : 
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“T don’t like the fellow, anyway. And 
how did he become so intimate with 
Dennis? Poor taste, I call it. Wasn't 
he one of Mrs. McVeigh’s rejected 
suitors ?” 

“You are a romantic party,” declared 
Weston. “You've lived too long among 
the Latins. You've got some accursed 
triangle notion in your head. All off, 
Winthrop, my boy. Stearns, like any 
ordinary American citizen, got over his 
calf love at an early date, and accord- 
ing to our excellent American custom 
kept the friendship of the lady, and 
gained the friendship of her husband. 
He’s about as much interested in Grace 
McVeigh—emotionally interested, I 
mean—as you are.” 

“Well,” I admitted, “there doesn’t 
seem to be much in my murder theory. 
But how much is there in this other 
theory that you have all accepted so un- 
hesitatingly? If a man commits suicide, 
he must have a reason for doing it. 
What was Denny’s reason? His busi- 
ness was sound ?” 

“It could not have been in better con- 
dition,” replied Weston. ‘His house 
had weathered the panic successfully, 
and only a few days before—before the 
end—He had gotten the account of the 
Rossmores, the New York and Ontario 
men. No, there was nothing at that end 
of the line to account for it.” 

“Dick,” I flung the question at him, 
“was Dennis in love with his wife?” 

Dick looked at me with a speculative 
gleam in his eye. 

“Tf you are asking me whether Denny 
had found his wife a close companion, 
of course the answer is no. At the very 
first, she had her prettiness and her love, 
such as it was, to offer him. But she 
had no outlook upon life of her own; 
she had no generosity, no vitality of 
feeling. She developed into the invalid 
early in the game, and then her chief in- 
terest became her own symptoms. Of 
course, such a woman could not satisfy a 
nature like Denny’s. But if you ask me 
whether he cherished her tenderly, ac- 
cepted her uncritically, never even 
thought of his own disappointment— 
why, the answer is yes. He did love her 
devotedly in that sense.” 
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“Am I to understand that he looked 
elsewhere for the interests she could 
not supply ?” 

“You are to understand nothing of 
the sort,” Weston snapped. “As I said 
before, you have lived too long in Paris. 
Dennis had a thousand interests. He 
had his business, he had that place of 
his at Windy Hill, and he loved it, and 
lavished as much care upon it as he did 
upon that first boat he owned on the 
Charles—you remember?” I nodded. 
“He was beginning to find an interest in 
books. He was always interested in 
sports. And he had, for wonderful sat- 
isfying companionability, his sister 
Kate. You remember his sister Kate?” 

It seemed to me that Weston’s voice 
was a little conscious as he spoke of 
Dennis’ sister. I said that I remem- 
bered her perfectly. 

“There was a strong, happy bond of 
sympathy between them,” said Weston. 
“And then he had his children—you 
never saw Dennis in the role of a proud 
father?” I shook my head. “Well, he 
Was just as simply, just as unaffectedly, 
and just as unashamedly absorbed in 
those two little things as in any of the 
large affairs of his life. I tell you, that 
although Grace was no kind of a com- 
panion for him, his life was so full of 
healthy interests that I doubt whether 
he ever noticed the lack. And there 
wasn't a sign of an illicit passion, if 
that’s what you’re driving at, to be un- 
earthed anywhere. I tell you, you'll be 
a lucky man, and I'll be a lucky man, 
if our records, when we are suddenly 
snuffed out, will bear examination as 
Dennis’ did!” ; 

“Good!” I said. ‘And it seems to me 
that you have made out just as poor a 
case for your own suicide theory as you 
made out for my murder theory. You 
haven't left yourself a leg to stand on, 
Dick. You tell me that a man singu- 
larly prosperous in all the affairs of his 
life, blessed with a marvelously happy 
temperament—a man in complete har- 
mony with his circumstances—you tell 
me that that man, with an early morn- 
ing engagement in town, went to his 
room, went to his bed, slept, or at any 
rate lay still through half the night, and 
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then put a revolver to his forehead and 
fired it. It seems to me that you’ve 
made out no better a showing for your 
hypothesis than you made out for the 
one which you attributed to me—name- 
ly, that Doctor Stearns was going to 
play the melodramatic villain’s role.” 

“IT know,” replied Weston sadly. “I 
adinit it. The thing is a complete mys- 
tery, but the criminal law is full of such 
mysteries. Men walk out of their of- 
tices or out of their houses into busy 
streets, and are never seen or heard of 
again. Men are found dead in their 
rooms, and there is no clew to the rea- 
sons for their taking-off. There are 
thousands of such mysteries recorded. 
The only thing in this case is that the 
mystery concerned our closest friend.” 

There seemed nothing more to say. I 
nodded my acquiescence at what he had 
just said, and, lighting my pipe, I drew 
the folded sheets of foolscap toward 
me. I read the copy of Dennis’ will, 
with all its small, kindly bequests, all 
its careful, modest provision for his 
mother and sister, all his thoughtful- 
ness for his servants, his slight, appro- 
priate remembrance of his own friends. 
And when all these things were disposed 
ot, two-thirds of his estate, a large one, 
was left in trust for his children, his 
wife to enjoy the income from it until 
their majority. His wife inherited the 
other third unconditionally. If the chil- 
dren should die, all would become hers. 
No prohibition was laid upon her 
against a second marriage. | was asked 
to serve with her as guardian of the 
children until they came of age. It was 


a wise, carefully framed will. Ap- 
pended it was the statement of all his 
holdings. 


When I had finished reading all the 
documents that Weston could give me, 
T leaned back in my chair, and looked 
across the table at him. His eyes were 
bent upon the pages of the law book, his 
forehead wore the intent frown I re- 
membered from his college days, and he 
sucked upon the stem of an empty pipe 
as he had been wont to do then. There 
was something attractive about his lean, 
homely, brown face, with its strongly 
marked features, and, remembering the 


note of interest that his voice had held 
in mentioning the name of Dennis’ sis- 
ter, I speculated idly as to whether she 
found anything to admire in good old 
Weston’s good old phiz. 

My scrutiny roused him from his con- 
centration. He looked up, and meeting 
my smile returned it with one of his 
own, as warm and radiant as the one I 
remembered from our youth. Weston’s 
smile had always seemed to me like the 
sunlight cutting out suddenly across a 
gaunt New England hillside from be- 
hind a bank of ugly clouds. It would 
do much to redeem him from the charge 
of ugliness in the eyes of any woman 
with an appreciation of character. 

“Well,” he said, “and what do you 
think now ?” 

| don’t know exactly how I came to 
answer as I did. I don’t know from 
what substratum of my memory I 
evoked the recollection which sprang 
to my lips. It was certainly with no 
conscious effort. For the moment, I 
was not struggling over the mysteries of 
the case. I was not even grieving over 
Dennis, not puzzling over Grace’s ill- 
ness. For the second, it had seemed to 
me that my mind was absolutely at rest 
from all the anxieties that had harassed 
it for so long—it was engaged in no 
more stupendous task than speculating 
idly and affectionately upon the possi- 
bilities of old Dick Weston’s being in 
love. And out of that idleness it spoke. 
1 think that I myself was perfectly as- 
tonished at my sentence. 

“Dick,” I said, “how long since Den- 
nis had begun to carry a revolver?” 

For I was remembering what I had 
not remembered before in all the con- 
fused months since Yaki had brought 
me that fateful cable message—that in 
his early years there was nothing on 
which Denny, easy-going and tolerant 
in regard to other people’s peculiarities, 
had cherished so violent a conviction as 
on the folly and wickedness of carrying 
firearms. 

I had forgotten just what occasions 
gave rise to the expression of his opin- 
ion; I suppose it was a matter we had 
discussed over our morning coffee, 
when the daily papers had recorded one 
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miliar ‘*Shot- 





h i s-son-for- 
a-burglar” 





episodes. 
Once, indeed, 
during our 
days at Cam- 
bridge. there 
had been a 
near - trag- 
edy in one of 
the  dormi- 
tories when a 
late-carousing 
youth had 
tried to steal 
into his quar- 
ters without 
disturbing hts 
roommate, 
and his room- 
mate, unable 
to learn who 
he was, had 
taken a_ shot 
which only a 
bad aim had 
prevented 
from. being 
tTrapic An 
tS Pest t. 
Probably then 
I had heard 





Danny de- «7 eqnnot stay,” exclaimed Dr. Stearns. “It is only half past three. But I think I 


claim against 
the custom. 

At any rate, whatever the circum- 
stances were, whatever the time was, I 
remembered hearing diatribes from him 
on the subject. In a civilized commu- 
nity, he maintained, the practice was in- 
defensible. Traveling in a region in- 
vested by wild beasts, he admitted that 
it might have its value. 

“But I'll take my chance against a 
mere man with my fists every time,” he 
had declared. I could see him now, 
leaning back in his chair, and thumping 
the table with one of those same fists to 
emphasize his belief. Strange that the 
thing had not occurred to me before— 
strange that it occurred now without ef- 
fort or deliberation on my part! 
“Why,” Weston began dubiously, in 





could arrange to return, if I may.” 


answer to my question, ‘why, I don’t 
know. Didn’t he always? I mean— 
was there ever a time when he wassop- 
posed to owning a gun?” 

“Don’t you remember how he had no 
use for the men who carried pistols 
when we were in college?’ I asked. 

Weston shook his head. 

“T don’t remember the question’s ever 
coming up,” he said. ‘For that matter, 
I don’t suppose any of the men carried 
arms—why should they? We weren't 
cowboys or old-school Southern gentle- 
men. I don’t remember anything in 
particular about Dennis’ feeling on the 
subject.” 

“I do,” I informed him. “It was the 
one subject upon which Denny grew 
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rabid if you once started him. I don’t 
know why I haven’t thought of it before 
—it all comes back to me now. He 
wasn’t much in the oratorical line, as 
you remember.” é 

“No,” laughed Dick. “Do you re- 
member *his reply to the toast at his 
wedding breakfast?” 

I nodded, but somewhat impatiently. 
I did not want to be diverted from the 
path that seemed suddenly to have 
opened up before me. 

“Yes, I remember. He wasn’t much 
of an orator, but one subject upon which 
he could be eloquent was the folly and 
——he used to call it the cowardice—of 
carrying firearms. What I want to 
know is the date when he changed, the 
date when he bought that pistol with 
which he committed suicide, according 
to you.” 

“Indeed, I can’t tell you. I suppose 
that he bought it when he built that big, 
lonely, country house. There’s a differ- 
ence between a man’s carrying a pistol in 
his pocket and looking for trouble, and 
having one in a rather remote dwelling. 
At any rate, there is no doubt that the 
pistol was his. It was identified by 
three or four people as belonging to him 
—by his wife, by Peters, his manserv- 
ant, by his sister, by Doctor Stearns. 
There’s no question at all about its hav- 
ing been Denny’s gun.” 

As usual, I was thrown back upon 
myself, and, as usual, although an im- 
passable wall prevented my proceeding 
any farther along the path which I had 
entered hopefully, | was not satisfied of 
my-mistake. So, in'reply to Weston’s 
disposal of me, and my latest objection 
to the suicide theory, I merely grum- 
bled: 

“Well, I'd like to 
hought it, that’s all.” 

“T dare say a little investigation will 
satisfy your curiosity on that point,” 
said Weston dryly. ‘‘I dare say that any 
of those who identified the revolver as 
Denny’s property will know approxi- 
mately when he bought it. I dare say, 


know when he 


for that matter, that you'll find the re- 
ceipted bill for it filed away where it 
belongs.” 

The subject was one which, in spite 
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of my interest in it, I did not care to 
bring up with Grace when next I saw 
her. It seemed almost too brutal. Nor 
could I find it in the power of my self- 
control to put the question easily and 
with assurance to -Doctor Stearns; I 
felt sure that some inflection of my 
voice, some look in my eyes, would in- 
form that astute observer that I dis- 
liked and distrusted him. And although 
I did dislike and distrust him, and al- 
though I have no particular objec- 
tion, as a rule, to letting my animos- 
ity be known, my reason told me that 
this one was too absurd not to do me 
discredit. I have a congenital aversion 
to gaining information from servants, 
and so I could not bring myself to speak 
on the subject to Denny’s man. It was 
not until Kate McVeigh returned to 
Windy Hill that I made my inquiry. 

About three weeks after my first trip 
to Windy Hill, I went up again to ob- 
tain Grace’s signature to some papers; 
my third or fourth visit, though the 
others had been brief calls between two 
trains. 

It was a very different day from the 
one of my first visit. October sunshine 
poured lavishly from the clear blue bow] 
of the sky. The wine of October air 
intoxicated even the ancient steed of my 
now familiar friend, the station hack 
driver, and put speed into his venerable 
limbs. We drove up the curving drive 
that broke the steep ascent of Windy 
Hill, and drew up under the porte- 
cochére with quite an air. 

I stepped out into brightness; down 
the terraced gardens there was a blaze 
of brilliant late flowers—scarlet salvia, 
chrysanthemums, and I don’t know 
what other gaudy, chill-defying blos- 
soms. Among them moved the straight, 
slim figure of a young woman, dressed 
in white, bare-haired. The sun struck 
glints of copper from her braids of 
glowing chestnut hair. She turned her 
face inquiringly toward the house at the 
sound of the carriage, and I recognized 
her at once. It was Denny’s sister. 

Even from the distance at which she 
stood, I thought I saw her face brighten 
in recognition and in welcome, and the 
thought warmed my heart, took the chill 














away from the house, lessened its op- 
pression, with which it weighed upon 
me, its miserable sense of foreboding. 
She came quickly up the terraced steps, 
and met me with her hand outstretched 
—such a firm, friendly, capable hand, 
browned, as I saw it beneath the white 
sleeve of her blouse, by sun and air—a 
hand like Denny’s except for its deli- 
cate size. 

. “You know me?” I demanded, fatu- 
ously enough, 

“Indeed, yes. How could I help it? 
Even if you had changed so much in the 
six years since I saw you, there was al- 
ways a picture of you on Denny’s desk 
—always the latest picture of you. I’m 
very glad to see you, Doctor Lowell.” 

My heart had a throb of grief, and 
affection, and pride, that Denny should 
have shown his friendship so unaftect- 
edly. No one would ever have dared 
to call him a sentimentalist—he was too 
big a man to insult with impunity; but 
certainly he always had the full courage 
of his sentiments. 

From the terraces below, two chil- 
dren came toiling up the steps—the boy, 
sturdy and brown, like his father, the 
girl a little, flitting, golden butterfly of a 
thing. They were—I was glad to see it 
—in white. I said so, inconsequentially 
enough, to Miss McVeigh. 

“T’m glad you feel that way about it,” 
she answered. “I did, .very strongly. 
My poor, dear Grace objected rather 
dreadfully at first. Indeed, I didn’t try 
to have my own way about it, it made 
her so violently miserable. But after a 
month or two, when their somber little 
clothes seemed to have a really depress- 
ing effect upon their health and spirits, 
I got Doctor Stearns to intercede for 
them. As if the poor darlings had not 
enough sorrow, enough loss, without do- 
ing anything more to rob them of what 
their childhood should have. That is 
why”—she glanced at me with a sort of 
timid apology, very captivating, under 
her air of frank assurance—“that is why 
I’m not wearing black—on their ac- 
count.” 

“T think you are quite right,” I as- 
sured her, with an almost unnecessary 
warmth. 
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The youngsters came up at that mo- 
ment, and were duly presented to me. 

“Michael, dear,” said Miss McVeigh, 
“this is your godfather, Doctor Lowell. 
Do you think you will be able to recite 
your catechism to him?” 

Young Michael looked at me doubt- 
fully. His doubt, however, was not con- 
cerned with his knowledge of his cate- 
chism, but with the more important 
question of my character. He was 
weighing me. Finally, to my intense 
relief, I passed muster with him. 

“How do you do, Doctor Lowell?” he 
said, offering me a somewhat grimy 
hand with an air of good-fellowship. 
“Can you fly kites?” 

I went up in my godson’s estimation, 
and took, I think, my rightful place of 
authority when I was able to reply that 
I could both make and fly kites. 

“And have you nothing to say to Doc- 
tor Lowell, Eileen?’ Miss McVeigh 
asked her small niece, who had stood by 
silently during this colloquy. 

“There are seven new baby bunnies,” 
lisped Miss Eileen, thus dragged into the 
conversation. 

She did what more mature talkers 
fail to do—she gave us the most inter- 
esting and important piece of knowledge 
from her repertoire without any artifi- 
cial preamble. As I threw back my 
head and laughed, I realized what a dif- 
ferent place Windy Hill was from what 
it had been on the day of my former 
visit; now it held just enough of the 
charm of life that it must have pre- 
sented in full measure when Denny was 
alive, to make me realize his absence, 
his death, more than I had done before. 

From Grace’s rooms a great square 
balcony opened out above the side en- 
trance to the house. There was a little 
commotion there now, and we. all 
glanced up, the children calling out: 
“Oh, there’s mumsy!” 

It was, indeed, mumsy—and all her 
retinue. A maid came first to arrange 
the cushions in the long, wicker loung- 
ing chair. After her came Doctor 
Stearns, to examine a_ thermometer 
hanging against a pillar, and then Grace, 
leaning*upon the arm of her nurse. At 
the children’s cry, she waved her little 
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white hand toward us. It looked as 
tiny and as frail, almost, as a white 
rose petal. The sight recalled me to 
my errand. I went into the house, and 
made my way up to Grace’s outdoor 
sitting room, 

Fragile as she was, there was a little 
more vigor, a faint trace more of vital- 
ity, in her look and greeting. I com- 
mented on it, and asked if it were a fa- 
vorable moment in which to induce her 
to sign a paper or two. She looked for 
permission toward Doctor Stearns. He 
replied verbally to the question which 
she had asked only with her eyes. 

“Yes, I think you are strong enough 
for that to-day,’ he told her, and it 
seemed to me, watching closely, that 
with that assurance from him her 
strength grew obviously greater. 

The thought of my Paris experiments 
flashed into my mind. Here, I told my- 
self, was a woman who might be cured 
of whatever wearing and wasting illness 
was devouring her life by the intelligent 
application of hypnosis. If only this 
man, Stearns, had any knowledge, any 
experience, in the art! But that was 
too much to hope. <A small, country 
practitioner in America, probably op- 
posed to the whole idea of the use of 
mental influence in diseases, probably, 
like all his compeers, believing more in 
knife and the scalpel than in anything 
else—it was too much to hope that he 
would know anything of my specialty. 

For the moment | forgot my feeling 
of hostility toward him; I saw in him 
only the possible means of testing one 
of my favorite medical theories. A per- 
sonal antagonism always vanishes be- 
fore anything which associates its object 
in the mind of the person cherishing it 
with his own hobby. 

But it was no time for me to attempt 
to ‘butt in,” as Weston, with his occa- 
sional use of American idioms some- 
times said, upon Doctor Stearns and his 
methods of treatment. It was merely a 


favorable opportunity to obtain Grace’s 
immediate signature to some papers, 
and this was what I did. 

She urged me hospitably to stay to 
dinner, and to spend the night. 

“Tt will not be so dreary as the last 
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time,” she said. She looked affection- 
ately at her sister-in-law, standing in the 
doorway. ‘Kate will take care of you, 
even though I cannot yet sit through a 
dinner. But I'll soon be able to, won't 
I, Doctor Stearns?” 

Doctor Stearns smiled and nodded, 
after the manner of a physician promis- 
ing a convalescing child that if it will 
be good it shall soon have a longed-for 
sweetmeat. : 

“And won't you stay, too?’ Grace 
added to him. “You and Doctor Low- 
ell would find so many common inter- 
ests about which to talk.” 

“It would give me great pleasure to 
talk with Doctor Lowell,” declared 
Stearns, turning his broad face toward 
me with something almost approaching 
geniality on it. “I’ve envied him his 
opportunities—some of those Il*rench- 
men are doing wonderful things. Did 
you get out of Paris at all, and visit any 
other foreign hospitals? That fellow 
in Vienna—what’s his name?” 

I supplied the name for which I 
thought he was looking. It would be a 
pleasure to talk with a man whose in- 
terest was similar to my own. My own 
life, my own pursuits, buried all these 
weeks under the oppressive load of 
grief and mystery, stirred faintly within 
me. I hoped he would stay to dinner. 
It might even be possible to sound him 
—very tactfully, very professionally, of 
course, and with all the red tape and 
circumlocution which medical courtesy 
required—on the possibility of some sort 
of hypnotic treatment for Grace. 

“The pleasure,” I said, with a good 
deal of sincerity, “would be mine.” 

“T cannot stay,” exclaimed Doctor 
Stearns. “It is only half past three. 
ut I think I could arrange to return, if 
I may. Of course, if I slip up on it, 
Doctor Lowell will understand, and you, 
too, Miss McVeigh.” 

As she was thus drawn into the con- 
versation, I turned my eyes toward 
Denny’s sister. She did not look, I 
thought, quite so friendly, quite so glad, 
as she had looked a little while before. 
But she spoke courteously in reply to 
Doctor Stearns. It was easy to see that 
he was not a favorite of hers, no matter 

















how great a one of Grace’s, or, indeed, 
how great a one he had been of Denny’s. 

“Kate will show you everything about 
the place that you didn’t see the other 
time, Winthrop,” said Grace, smiling as 
she called me by my first name. ‘She 
makes a wonderful showman—she’'s as 
fond of it all and as proud of it all as— 


”? 





as 

Her lips trembled suddenly, and she 
ceased to speak. The nurse hurried 
forward with the intimation that there 
were too many of us on the piazza. We 
drifted away without waiting to hear 
the name that trembled on Grace’s lips. 

Kate McVeigh and the two children 
showed me about the place for an hour 
or two. She talked unaffectedly of 
Denny. It was evident that she wished 
to keep him alive in the children’s recol- 
lection; that, as long as any poor skill 
of hers could compass it, she wanted 
him to move before their young eyes, 
alert, joyous, interested, tender—the 
very man who had lived. Jealously, al- 
most, she elicited from them little recol- 
lections of him. 

“Do you remember, Michael, dear, the 
afternoon when your father brought 
you out to see the pony?” 

- Or: “Eileen, tell Doctor Lowell what 
you thought had happened the morning 
when daddy brought you out to see the 
new little chickens.” 

It was evident that if her determina- 
tion, her constant effort, her constant 
watchfulness, could achieve it, the mem- 
ory of Denny would never die out of his 
children’s hearts. I could not help 
thinking how much nobler, how much 
truer a love, such a one as this was than 
that of the poor widow among her pil- 
lows on the porch, unable to say her 
husband’s name. 

I had a strange, though most poign- 
ant, pleasure that afternoon. There 
was something about Kate McVeigh so 
like her brother that he seemed more 
present to me than he had at any time 
since my return to this country, and that 
circumstance was both joy and grief to 
me. But on the whole the joy out- 
weighed the grief. I felt a sense of tri- 
umph because, after all, death had but 
succeeded in utterly quenching the light 
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of that bright, fine spirit. Here it lived 
in his children, here it was enshrined 
in the human habitation he had made, 
here it spoke from the lips of this 
woman who had loved him and under- 
stood him, perhaps as no other human 
being had understood him. 

There is a sympathy, unconscious, 
born, not attained, a sympathy that is of 
the very blood, and not of the intellect; 
it does not always exist between chil- 
dren of the same ancestry, born in the 
same generation, but when it does exist, 
there is no understanding like it. That 
was the understanding which Kate had 
had of her brother. Whether she had 
understood him also with her mind, I 
did not then know—whether she had 
ever analyzed his nature and its needs, 
his conditions, and how they fitted to his 
needs. On the whole, I was then in- 
clined to think that she had not done 
quite this. Danny was an unanalytical 
soul, and I] judged that Kate might be 
also—that is, as unanalytical as it is per- 
mitted a modern woman to be. 

She would have left me about five 
o'clock to give the children their sup- 
per, but I begged an invitation to the 
nursery meal trom Eileen, who gave it 
with a coquetry that reminded me of 
her mother when | had first met her. 
There was a rosy-cheeked nursemaid in 
the charming, sunny room where the 
bread and milk was spread upon a little 
kindergarten table. 

But, capable, and kindly, and efficient 
as she seemed, Kate did not resign her 
little charges to the girl. I wondered, 
watching her, whether she had not al- 
ways been more devoted to them than 
their own mother. 

And when Eileen, looking up at me 
from beneath the silken fringe of her 
eyelashes, said: “Oh, Aunt Kate, it’s 
like when you and daddy used to have 
tea with us,” my unspoken question was 
answered. 

When the nursery banquet was 
passed, I was dismissed to my own occu- 
pation for a while. A little before din- 
ner, Kate joined me in the drawing- 
room. She looked older, sadder, more 
worn now; her dinner dress was some- 
thing black and filmy, and the dark color 
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seemed to bring out lines of care, lines 
of grief, which had not been noticeable 
in the afternoon. Or perhaps it was 
merely that when she had put the chil- 
dren to bed, she had dropped for the 
time being that heroic mask of gladness, 
of unconcern, which she wore in their 
presence, and for their sake. 

“Doctor Stearns has not reappeared 
yet ?” she asked me, as she sank into the 
chair I pulled before the fire for her. 

“As you see,” I replied. “How is 
Mrs. McVeigh this evening?” 

Kate replied absently that her sister- 
in-law was about the same. She rested 
her elbow on the arm of her chair and 
leaned her cheek against her hand, 
watching the flames pensively—more 
than pensively, sorrowfully. I did 
not like to disturb her reverie—it 
seemed to me that she was so well en- 
titled to her few minutes off duty, her 
few minutes in which to look as sad as 
she felt. 

But, after a second, she broke off her 
thinking with a little sigh, and, raising 
her eyes to me, as I stood by the man- 
tel and looked down upon her, she said: 

“Doctor Lowell, tell me the truth—do 
you agree with this verdict about 
Denny ?” 

Her beautiful, clear, hazel eyes fixed 
directly upon me. My heart gave a 
throb of gratitude—here, at last, was 
some one who felt as I did! Here was 
some one who believed, as I did, that 
unless it could be proved beyond doubt 
that Dennis McVeigh had gone crazy, it 
could never be held that he had com- 
mitted suicide. I think a glow of pleas- 
ure at finding some one who shared my 
conviction must have sprung into my 
face, for hers, as she looked at me, 
seemed suddenly to reflect it. Before I 
answered her, she spoke again, with a 
little sigh of relief, and a little restful 
relaxation of her body. 

“Ah!” she cried. “I knew that you 
would not believe it! I knew it all 
along! If only you could have gotten 


home earlier, I believe you would have 
discovered the truth.” 

For a second my heart stood still. I 
thought there was some particular truth 
to which 


she referred—some definite 
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statement she was about to make, but 
to my “What do you mean? What 
truth?” she shook her head. 

“Oh, I don’t know. The truth—I 
don't know what it is, but though things 
remain as they are until I die, and 
though I should live to be a very old 
woman, I shall never believe that it is 
true that my brother committed sui- 
cide.” 

“Nor I,” I answered her gravely. 

She flashed a look of gratitude upon 
me. 

“T knew that you would feel so—and 
you knew him better than any one else. 
Even Mr. Weston did not know him as 
you knew him. And Mr. Weston’’— 
she flung out her hands in a gesture of 
despair—‘‘oh, Mr. Weston is more of a 
lawyer than a friend; he talks reasons, 
proofs, and clews all the time. He has 
no feeling for the truth here.” She 
struck her breast with her hand. 

“You mean,” I answered, smiling, in 
spite of myself, at her vehemence, “you 
mean not that Weston is more of a 
lawyer than a friend, but that he is a 
man, and not a woman.” 

She looked at me eagerly. 

“Ah,” she cried, “but you have just 
said that you believe as I do. Without 
any proofs but those which Mr. Wes- 
ton and Grace and—and Doctor Stearns 
—and all the world have, you feel as I 
do! There is something within you that 
tells you it is all false, the thing they 
declare. And you are a man, not a 
woman.” 

“I’m a physician with a penchant for 
psychology,” I told her, smiling. “That, 
I imagine, is almost as bad as having a 
feminine sense of intuition.” 

“TI try to forget it during the day, for 
the sake of the babies and of Grace, 
but it keeps me awake at night some- 
times—not just the sorrow of losing 
him, but the shame of having him de- 
famed. You aren’t one of those new- 
school moralists, are you, Doctor Low- 
ell, who believe that a human being is 
justified in throwing off his responsibil- 
ities whenever he happens to find them a 
little tiresome?” 

I assured her that my ancestors had 
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come over in the JJ/ayflower, and that, 
in addition to an ungainly table, they 
had bequeathed to all their descendants, 
even to this generation, a most irksome 
sense of responsibility. 

“Though,” I admitted, “every now 
and then one of us smashes some con- 
ventionality or law all to bits in his ef- 
fort to rid himself of that bequest. Our 
wild oats are all sown in rebellion 
against our Puritanism, not because we 
have lost it.” 

But Miss McVeigh, to my momentary 
regret, did not seem interested in the 
traits of the Lowells. She answered me 
seriously enough: 

“I’m glad that you are not one of the 
newfangled sort. I think I hate worse 
the people who assume that Denny did 
kill himself, and had a perfect right to 
if he happened to feel like doing it, than 
I do those who assume that he killed 
himself, and that he was a particularly 
impious person to have done so. I shall 
never be happy again until we prove that 
it was not so. Why,” she looked at me 
indignantly, as though | represented the 
stupid, hostile world, “how can I bring 
up those dear little children to remem- 
ber him, to revere him, to love him, to 
be influenced all their lives by his spirit, 
if some day they are to believe that he 
did that horrible thing?” 

At the moment I scarcely noticed how 
she seemed to assume the burden of the 
children’s bringing up without reference 
to their mother. Later, it seemed to me 
natural enough—very like Denny him- 
self; she simply accepted the situation 
as it really was, and not the one that it 
only seemed to be. 

“Tf you. had only been here,’ she 
sighed again, “I think it might have 
been different. You and your penchant 
for psychology,” she added, raising her 
eyes to me with a faint smile. ‘“‘But Mr. 
Weston—he is a lawyer with a penchant 
for facts, and no instinct for the truth 
unless the facts happen to coincide with 
Leia 

I remembered Dick’s tone when he 
had spoken of Kate McVeigh, and I re- 
called my speculations in regard to his 
interest to her. It occurred to me that 
Dick was probably making a mistake to 
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which excellent men, of accurate, unim- 
aginative minds are liable—it occurred 
to me that he might be falling in love 
with the wrong woman. But before I 
had explored my own feelings further, 
and had decided whether or not I was 
glad or sorry, we heard an automobile 
give a honk outside, and in another min- 
ute Doctor Stearns was announced. 
And the lovely mixture of fervor, sor- 
row, and intimate raillery faded from 
Kate’s face as she gave him her hand. 
That, at any rate, left me in no doubt 
as to my feeling. I was distinctly glad 
to observe that Kate McVeigh had no 
more liking for Doctor Lorimer Stearns 
than was required by courtesy to her 
brother’s old friend, her sister-in-law’s 
physician, and the guest of the house. 


The next morning, it happened, Kate 
was my companion on my trip to New 
York. It seemed that she had shop- 
ping to do in town. So the babies were 
left with their kindergartner, Grace 
with her small army of attendants, and 
Kate and I rode down the river bank 
together. 

I was glad of it for many reasons. 
There was a charm about her more po- 
tent for me than that which any other 
woman could exert, no matter how fas- 
cinating, because it was indissolubly 
linked in my mind with the happiest re- 
lationship of my youth. I had not then 
begun to ask whether Kate herself, even 
if she had not been Denny’s sister, 
would have possessed so much attrac- 
tion for me. Later But I antici- 
pate. 

Besides the pleasure which I took in 
her company, I was glad of the opportu- 
nity to put to her the question which 
Doctor Stearns’ presence, the night be- 
fore, had prevented. 

“Tell me, Miss McVeigh,” I asked 
her, “when did Denny take to using a 
pistol ?” 

She looked at 
strange look. 

“Ah!” she cried, with a sort of tri- 
umph. ‘You remembered. It was 
wonderful to me that no one else did. 
No one else recalled at all that Denny 
had always hated firearms. But’’—she 
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sighed—“it’s of no help, your remem- 
bering. Denny bought the revolver. I 
was with him when he did. It was only 
a little while after we had moved into 
the new house. But,” she hurried on, 
as though to clear him of an unjust sus- 
picion even before I could formulate it, 
“it wasn’t to use there. I dare say some 
of the men on the place may have had a 
revolver, and, of course, Denny had 
the guns and rifles he used when he 
went into the woods. But he didn’t buy 
a revolver to protect himself against 
danger just because he had built a house 
a half mile from any one’s else. No, 
but because we were all to go on a 
camping trip that summer. Moving had 
tired Grace out, and Denny and I[ 
thought that a summer in the wilds 
would really set her up again. We had 
it all arranged for Wyoming. That was 
why he got the revolver. But we didn’t 
go,” she finished, with a sigh. 

“Why not?” I asked—not because it 
seemed of any particular importance to 
know, but because I liked the flow of 
her voice. 

TO BE 
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“Oh, Doctor Stearns came back—he 
had been away somewhere for a couple 
of months—and he decided that it was 
a much too strenuous undertaking for 
Grace. So we gave it up, and she went 
to a sanitarium instead. And Denny 
put the revolver away, I suppose. I 
never saw it again, never thought of it 
again until—until that morning.” No 
need to ask her what morning she 
meant. “But isn’t it strange,” she 
added wistfully, “you are the first one 
of Denny’s friends who remembered 
that about him? Oh, if you had only 
been here then, you might have remem- 
bered other things which even I had 
forgotten—things that would have 
shown the truth!” 

I left her, feeling that in some way I 
must work the miracle and bring to 
light the truth about Denny’s death. 
The necessity weighed upon me even 
more than it had done before. Some- 
how that conviction of mine must be 


justified. And now it was not only for 
Denny’s sake, but for his sister’s as 
well, 


CONTINUED. 


av He 


Journoys 
| STOOD upon the backward path 
That leads to Yesterday. 
I gazed once more at scenes long gone 
And faces passed away. 


At first it was with buoyant laugh, 
And childish mirth I viewed 
Again the follies of my youth 
And those old days renewed. 


But one by one the sadder things, 
That go to make our years, 

Came crowding round my heart so fast 
My eyes were filled with tears. 


The joys that were of Yesterday, 
I found had passed away. 
And I must turn me back again, 
To mingle in To-day. 
FLORENCE NAYLOR Doty. 
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| GIVE you my truthful alibi, 

I solemnly vow and vum 
That of all the satanical, 
Highly voleanical 

Mountings what rumble and hum, 
The very worst crater 
Deskivered in Natur’ 

Is found on the Island of Gum, 
That highly combustible, 
Semiadjustable, 

Tropical Island of Gum. 





But the natives what live in that favored clime 
They be not a-skeered of the flame, 
Tor they cry: “Heaven rest us! 
We're built of as-best-us, 
And our houses and trees are the same. 
Though fountains 0° lava 
Pour hotter than Java, 
We joyously laugh at the game. 
With salvos and yellas, 
Asbestos umbrellas 
We raise and set under the same.” 


When I was a lad on the Pinky Lil, 
On the Island of Gum I did land. 
In love I fell quickly 
With sweet Ugly Pickly, 
Whose manners was breezy and bland. 
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She met me politely, 
She flattered me slightly, 
But when I besought for ’er hand, 
She answered: “Columbo, 
O Bwana McTumbo, 
Folks has to work hard for my hand!” 


“Oh, what must one do for yer hand, sweet Ug?” 
“This thing,” she replied, “one must do: - 
If to wed you'd entreat me, 
To-night you must meet me 
On the spot where Our Younger Set woo; 
On the horrid and torrid 
Blaze-belching front forehead 
Of the whimsical mountain of Whoo. 
O fair Son of Heaven, 
Be there at eleven, 
When another eruption is due.” 


When the time o’ my trysting came round, came round, 
On the top o’ that mount I could-see 
My sweet Ugly ’Pickly, 
Where lava fell thickly, 
A-setting as neat as could be. 
As meek as a lackey 
She chewed plug tobacky, 
And patiently waited for me. 
The mount with glum gobbles 
Dropped molten-hot cobbles, 
But Pickly jest waited for me. 


But I fled from that tropical isle, I did, 
As I said, in a manner quite terse: 
“Though calm love is cloying, 


nda ey And coldness annoying, 
YM ee Volcanic eruptions is worse.” 
vo ga’ So I went up to Sitka, 


Uae 40s And married Miss Itka, 
: ar A beautiful Eskimo nurse. 
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MMON PRATT sent urgently for 

Cap'n Aaron Sproul—one day 

per boy, second day per neigh- 

bor, and on the third day came Mrs. 
Pratt. 

“Ammon is in a reglar pucker be 
cause you don't come over, Cap'n 
Sproul,” she complained. ‘There he is, 
keeled up in bed, and sufferin’ dretfully, 
and with cares on his mind. \Von't you 
slap on your hat and go over right 
now? 

“No, marm.” 

“Why not?” 

“I might say,” stated the cap’n, 
stretching his slippered feet nearer the 
blazing maple logs in the fireplace, “that 
I'm too busy loafin’ around; but it takes 
a man who’s spent most of his life at 
sea and is now settled on shore to un- 
derstand that remark—so I'll simply say 
that I know what he wants me to do, 
and I ain't a-goin’ to do it.” 

“I’m surprised at you, Aaron,” 
snapped his wife. “That kind of talk 
isn't neighborly.” 

Cap’n Sproul relighted his pipe and 
surveyed the two women through the 
smoke clouds. 

“TI know how to be neighborly. All 
the secret orders in town are sendin’ 
around brothers to set up with your 
husband and dry nuss him, and I can’t 
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VICTOR PERARD 
fit in there. As 1 understand it, he’s got 
one arm broke and rheumaticks in the 
other, and so he can't play seven-up 
with me; and it takes a master mariner 
to relish my stories. He ain't sendin’ 
for me to be neighborly with him. You 
might as well be honest, Mis’ Pratt. He 
wants to shove that school-agent job of 
his off onto me, and | ain't goin’ to 
stand for it. Signed, ‘Yours truly, A. 
Sproul.’ ”’ 

“Are you afraid or ashamed to come 
over and tell him yourself, and save me 
from bein’ everlastingly dinged at for 
not gettin’ his message to you?” in- 
quired Mrs. Pratt, showing a flash of 
ire. 

“I'm a poor kind of a bouquet for a 
sick room,” observed the cap’n, with 
grim meaning. 

It was Louada Murilla who finally 
persuaded the cap’n after Mrs. Pratt 
had departed. 

“You can't afford to have her talking 
it over town that you sat back and 
wouldn't even go across to see a sick 
man who cannot come to you,” she con 
cluded, after certain arguments on her 
own account. 

So Cap’n Sproul put on his overcoat 
and took his hat from the hook. 

“She's goin’ to have something worse 
than that to say about me after I’ve 
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been over there,” he remarked, in re- 
signed gloom. ‘“That’s why I don’t 
want to go. Here I be, settled down for 
the kind of a pleasant winter I’ve al- 
ways dreamed of spendin’ on shore— 
and now the trouble begins!” 

“Trouble!” echoed his wife, staring 
at him. ‘How can there be trouble in 
calling on a man who is sick and merely 
wants to ask a favor of you?” 

“No use in tryin’ to explain it to you, 
Louada Murilla. It’s like smellin’ 
weather. A master mariner can’t tell 
you how he does it. He simply does it.” 

“Be polite and firm, Aaron, if you 
don’t want to help him out,” she called 
after him as he trudged down the snowy 
path to the street. 

“Oh, I ain’t going over there to break 
his other arm,” he snapped back, rather 
impatiently. “It ain't that kind of 
trouble I’m speakin’ of.” 

He was back in half an hour, and she 
surveyed him wistfully as he hung up 
his hat. 

“Well,” he blurted, in disgust, “I've 
been rammed into public office again all 
over—and this time you helped to 
I knew just how it would 


shanghai me. 
be.” 
“But it’s only temporary, Aaron— 


just a little petty office—and you didn’t 
have to take it.” 

He whirled on her. 

“What’s old Pratt’s job? What does 
he do? He hires a teacher for this dis- 
trict, don’t he? And, as a citizen of this 
district, what do you suppose I’m goin’ 
to do when he tells me that the only 
other man he can call on is Foote Tate? 
And you know what Foote Tate would 
do! He’d hire for teacher that long- 
haired, gander-shanked son of his, that 
Pote Tate who'd do just about as much 
good in that school as a steer calf would 
in a dairy.” 

“T really think we’re lucky to be rid 
of Poet Tate,” acknowledged Louada 
Murilla mildly. ‘I’m glad you’ve put 
that danger out of the way, Aaron. 
And I do believe you are worrying too 
much over such a small matter as hiring 
a teacher.” 

“That’s what old Pratt said when he 
told me I was the only man in the dis- 
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trict with good enough judgment to 
hire the right teacher,” growled the 
cap’n. “I’m goin’ to simplify matters. 
I'll go hunt up old Zenas Brickett, and 
tell him to dust off that ash paddle of 
his, and come down here and give ‘em 
a course of sprouts.” 

“Zenas Brickett is dead,” said Louada 
Murilla, who always kept close tabs on 
the “Deaths and Marriages” in the 
county paper. 

Her husband's 
again. 

“And he was ridiculous as a teacher,” 
she went on. ‘Walking around the 
room like an animal tamer, with that 
club in his hand, and making young la- 
dies and gentlemen stand up and toe 
the crack when they recited.” 

“He come down here after that 
school had run riot, and had played 
hoss with three teachers, he licked need- 
in’ scholars judiciously, and taught ‘em 
how to read and cipher. If he hasn't 
been dead too long, I’m a good mind to 
go dig him up. He’s a better teacher 
dead than most of these flumadiddle, 
newfangled ones are alive. Blast it, the 
principal reason why I told old Pratt 
I’d spell him in this school matter was 
because I thought I could hire Zene 
Brickett, and have some fun seein’ him 
knock manners and sense into these 
long-legged humstrums round here who 
think they know more’n the grown- 
ups.” 

For the next few days Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul looked over the field for avail- 
able pedagogical timber. 

First of all, he discovered that the 
supply of such timber was limited. 
Agent Pratt had been behindhand on 
account of his accident, and because 
Cap’n Sproul had for a week or so 
avoided the draft, most of the good 
teachers had secured their schools. 

Old Mrs. Vittum, who had taught 
fifty terms of school, applied to the 
cap’n, and was rejected. He remained 
skeptical when she insisted that in these 
days corporal punishment is no longer 
employed in schools. 

“Mebbe it ain’t as a matter of theory, 
marm; but theory is liable to foul cable 
most any time, and I didn’t want to be 


face grew gloomy 
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called on to come down to that school 
and hold a scholar whilst you whale 
him.” 

Gustavus Follansby was also found 
wanting. He was an elderly man, who 
had played for dances so many years 
that his nickname was “Fiddlin’ ” Fol- 
lansby. 

“You won't have a heavy enough 
touch if it comes to a time when you've 
got to whale ’em out,” insisted the 
cap'n. “Handlin’ a fiddle bow don't 
give you the right kind of muscle. Of 
course, I ain't hirin’ a teacher simply 
for flailin’ purposes; but if it ripens off 
into a case where you've got to flail and 
you can't, then the school is busted, even 
if you know more’n old Noah Webster. 
These new notions of teachin’ don’t take 
that fact into account enough. I ain’t 
goin’ to spoil a good fiddler, Follansby.” 

At the end of ten days of investiga- 
tion and elimination, the cap’n had not 
secured a teacher. In fact, he was not 
even on track of a suitable person for 
the school. 

The postponement of the opening of 


the term a week beyond its usual time 
for beginning was troubling the substi- 


tute agent, as well as the parents. Cap’n 
Sproul had become tired of being hailed 
in regard to the matter every time he 
ventured down into the village. 

“T hate to interfere in your business,” 
at last said Louada Murilla, who had 
had something on her mind for several 
days, and had been showing symptoms 
of it, “but I do want to be helpful. I 
was in some ways responsible for hav- 
ing you help Pratt out, and now I'll help 
you, too, if you'll let me.” 

Cap’n Sproul was just up from the 
village, where he had been defending his 
right to be fussy in regard to the selec- 
tion of a teacher. 

“I'm gettin’ sick of this school busi- 
ness,” he growled. “When you get it 
in the bosom of your family after havin’ 
had a dose downtown, it’s 

“Then let me settle all the trouble, 
Aaron. I know of a teacher.. He will 
be a good one. He has had all kind of 
advantages in the way of an education. 
He is cultured, he i? 

“How tall is be?” 

10 


broke in the cap’n. 
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“He’s over six feet tall. Ill tell 
you, Aaron, he’s one of my nephews 
whom you've never seen. He lives in 
Carmel, and 

“Tf he’s six feet tall, and ain’t crip- 
pled, and is fairly rugged, you send for 
him with the understandin’ that he’s 
hired to teach this next term of school,” 
commanded the cap’n. ‘Or give me his 
name and I'll write the letter. I can't 
stand another week of this thing!” 

“Write to Vespasian Ward, Carmel.” 

The cap’n cocked his head and 
squinted at the name after he had writ- 
ten it as she spelled it for him. 

“I’d rather he had ‘Mike’ for fore- 
riggin’. That’s one of these squshy- 
soundin’ names. It’s worse than that 
cussed Pote Tate’s name of Consetena. 
I sniff at names just like I’d smell of 
comin’ weather. It all means something 
to me. Can't explain how, but it means 
something.” 

“T haven't seen Vespasian since he 
came home from school; but he’s tall 
and big, like the Wards, and I know his 
education is just grand. It’s a real 
comedown for him to teach this school; 
but when I knew he was at home for a 
time, I just wrote and begged him to 
come. I knew you’d appreciate it if I 
got him. I knew how worried you 
were, Aaron. So he’s coming. Your 
letter will bring him. We'll have him 
right here to board with us. It would 
never do to let him go anywhere else.” 

“Probably not,” assented the cap’n, 
without enthusiasm. ‘And if anybody 
says anything to me about me pickin’ 
some one in the family, I’ll know what 
to say back—so that part is all right.” 

He made his letter short and to the 
point, engaged Vespasian Ward as 
teacher, and urged him to hasten to 
Scotaze. 

Being assured by Louada Murilla 
that her nephew meant business and 
would hurry, Cap’n Sproul gave into 
her hands the key of the schoolhouse 
and left the town, for it was near the 
date of the annual meeting of the com- 
pany which controlled his shipping in- 
terests, and his heart at that time was 
where his treasure was. 

As a stockholder who owned thirty 
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thousand dollars’ worth of interest in 
his company, he had other matters to 
think about during several days than 
the affairs in the Scotaze school district. 
He had surrendered that minor affair 
quite completely into the hands of his 
wife after his own vain tussle with it. 


He arrived home in Scotaze, was con- . 


veyed in the depot pung to his home, 
and trudged up the snowy path to the 
door, blandly indifferent as to any latent 
possibilities in the school situation. It 
was evening, the light shone cheerily 
from the sitting-room window, and 
Cap'n Sproul was mighty glad to be at 
home again. Louada Murilla met him 
at the threshold; and at sight of her, he 
Was more than ever glad to be at home. 

“And, oh, school is keeping, Aaron,” 
she hastened to assure him in the hall- 











Vespasian did not rise. 
unele-in-law. 


He blew a ring of cigarette smoke toward his 
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way while he was hanging up his coat. 
She spoke a bit nervously, but he did 
not notice that fact. 

“And Vespasian is nicely settled here 
with us.” Her tone was more nervous. 
He was unwinding his muffler from his 
neck. ‘He’s—he’s altogether different 
from the rest of the Ward family. You 
know I hadn’t seen him since he went 
away to school—and I suppose schools 
in these days are different from what 
they were when we were young.” 

The cap'n broke in on her, stammer- 
ing: 

“And that’s the trouble with the 
schools. Lickin’s and lessons went to- 
gether when I was a boy, and they all 
done me good. I ought to have had 
more of both. Hope your nephew will 
take a few tips from me.” 

He marched into the sitting room, 
smacking his hands together with lively 
sense of being satisfied with all things 
mundane. 

He stopped suddenly. 

Ife set his hands on his hips, and be- 
gan to stare at an astonishing stranger 
who seemed to be thoroughly well set- 
tled in the household. 

The stranger had all of Louada Mu- 
rilla’s sofa cushions piled on the floor, 
and was. sitting on 
them, cross-legged. 
He wore a red fez of 
a hue vivid enough to 
put out one’s eye. He 
had on loose trousers, 
and these were pur- 
ple. His waist was 
swathed with a green 
sash. Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul had never 
studied the philosophy 
of colors. He did not 
pause then to analyze 
his feelings. He sim- 
ply knew that a singu- 
lar desire raged in 
him to bellow, lower 
his head, and hook 
this stranger. The 
stranger smiled on 
him tolerantly and 
languidly. 

“This is Vespasian, 











husband,” said Louada Murilla. She 
tried to be matter of fact in the intro- 
duction, and failed. 

Vespasian did not rise. He blew a 
ring of cigarette smoke toward his 
uncle-in-law, and the cap’n squinted 
through it, continuing his survey as he 
might have glared through a ship’s dead- 
eye. The young man was not at all dis- 
composed by this scrutiny, and finally 
the cap’n sat down, continuing his stare. 

“I'll hurry and get a bite onto the 
table for you, Aaron,” stammered his 
wife. “Of course you haven't had your 
supper.” 

“No; but you needn't bother,” stated 
the cap’n firmly. “My appetite’s been 
took away.” 

“Simply the old resource of sarcasm 
for a thing one does not understand,” 
remarked Vespasian, blowing another 
smoke ring. ‘I detect your attitude, my 
dear captain. But I do not mind sar- 
casm from the uninitiated. I’m used to 
it. You see, I’m so absolutely sure of 
myself that I can afford to scorn the 
sarcasm of the herd.” 

“T ain’t no hand to criticize styles and 
fashions,” stated the cap’n. ‘But, see- 
in’ that I’m school agent protemporary 
in this district, perhaps I’ve got a right 
to ask a question: Do you wear that 
rig-out teachin’ school?” 

“Oh, no, dear captain! This is my 
soul-rest costume.’” He beamed on his 
inquisitor. “I see you do not -under- 
stand. Perhaps you would not under- 
stand if I were to say I am so tempera- 
mental.” 

The cap'n shook his head. 

“T should resent your inquisitiveness 
if you were not my dear uncle.” Cap'n 
Sproul winced. “I am willing to en- 
lighten you. In this rugged northland 
of ours, the temperament is not satis- 
fied. Many of us yearn, and do not un- 
derstand the yearning. We toil, and the 
shadow of toil glooms over us even 
when toil for the day is finished. Our 
workaday garb chafes our soul. Then 
off with the workaday garb! Put on 
the garments of sensuous ease and be 
transported out of the thoughts of com- 
mon matters. For my temperament, I 
choose the colors and the garb of the 
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dreamy land of the Golden Horn. Some 
other costume might be better fitted for 
your temperament. Do you see now?” 

Cap'n Sproul surveyed him stonily. | 

“Now that I have hinted at the great 
secret of deliverance from the dross of, 
everyday life, don’t you feel some re- 
sponsive thrill? Probably you have had, 
the thoughts in times past, and have 
stifled them. Can’t you think of some 
costume which would express your 
longings ?” 

“Mebbe if I should stick on them 
turkey wings ‘side of the fireplace there, 
and strike up a pennyr’yal hymn, I 
might imagine myself in Paradise—but 
if the neighbors should happen to come 
in and catch me, I'd get sent to the 
insane horsepittle,”’ growled the cap’n. 

“Oh, if you’re temperamental, you 
cannot afford to stifle your soul longings 
for fear of what this one or that one 
may say, dear uncle. Worse than being 
a slave to your workaday. world after 
your work is done, is being a slave to 
speech of the unthinking, vulgar mob. 
Now, I——’” 

Cap’n Sproul got up and started to- 
ward the kitchen. 

“Tl take a handful of vittles standin’ 
up,’ he informed his solicitous wife, 
who followed at his heels. “If it’s 
corned beef and cabbage, so much the 
better. I ain’t got my appetite back yet ; 
but if I don’t stuff something fillin’ into 
my mouth and keep chewin’, I'll be pass- 
in’ remarks that don’t rhyme well with 
that motto of ‘God Bless Our Home’ 
up there.” 

He leaned against the sink in the 
kitchen and munched the food she 
brought to him. She felt impelled to 
break in on the ominous silence. 

“No, Vespasian isn’t at all like the 
rest of the Wards, Aaron. You can’t 
say he isn’t cultured and refined; and he 
thinks such high thoughts. But I sup- 
pose school has changed him. Of 
course, ideas in the world are different 
from what they were when we were 
young. I’m sure he’ll make a good 
teacher.” 

The cap’n washed down his last 
mouthful with a hearty swig from the 
tin dipper. 
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“Look at him, Cap'n Sproul,” shouted the deacon. “Take account of stock, Cap'n Sproul—and that’s what 
your nephew has done.” 


He lighted a candle and marched 
ahead of her upstairs. 

“T ain’t in no condition to talk yet, 
Louada Murilla,” he blurted in the pri- 


vacy of their chamber. “Mebbe I'll be 
calmed down in the mornin’.” He 
drove the heels of his boot viciously 
into the jaws of the jack. “But I'll 
just say, by way of passin’ remark, that 
if anybody had ever told me that there 
was that kind of a vari’gated jaxaferif- 
erous in this world, I’d have said he 
lied. If anybody had ever told me he’d 
be hired—and I ain’t twittin’ you, 
Louada Murilla—if I’d been told that 
he’d get to be hired to teach our school, 
I'd have—but what’s the use? I smelt 
foul weather the minit. old Mis’ Pratt 
stuck her nose in the door. I ought to 
have obeyed my instinks.” 

' “I’m afraid you’re going to lay it up 
to me, Aaron.” 

“No; it’s only the shore hoodoo which 
chases a sailorman. There ain’t no 
dodgin’ it.” 

Cap’n Sproul was glad that night that 
he was weary with travel. He went to 


sleep quickly, and forgot Vespasian 
Ward. 

And Vespasian Ward at breakfast 
Was not quite so maddening a figure. 

To be sure, his *“broad-beamed” col- 
lege suit, with the peg-top, rolled-up 
trousers, were not exactly according to 
the cap’n’s taste; but he showed up as 
being a tall and sturdy young man who 
devoured his bacon and eggs heartily. 

The meal progressed in silence. The 
cap’n hated to start any conversation. 
He was afraid that the temperamental 
young man would drift upon the topics 
of the evening before; and if he did, 
the cap’n felt quite sure that he wouldn't 
be able to resist the impulse to rise up 
and smash a plate over his nephew's 
head. 

Finally one topic occurred to him as 
safe—and beside, he wanted informa- 
tion. 

“Had to lick anybody in school yet?” 

“Not yet; but I think I shall do so 
soon,’ returned Vespasian, with an 
amount of baleful conviction that in- 
terested the cap’n. 
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“Particular victim picked out?” 

“A gross and lubberly lout, name of 
Sprott Amazeen.” 

“Yes, the chances are that you will 
have to whale him,” assented the agent 
of the district pro tem. “Every one 
‘round here calls him ‘The Deacon’s 
Devil’—deacon on account of his fa- 
ther, devil on account of himself.” Up 
to then the cap’n had had only scowls 
for Vespasian. Now his regard soft- 
ened a bit. The young man seemed to 
have some of the right kind of stuffing 
in him, after all. “If day and date are 
picked out for same, I'll be on hand, 
makin’ my official visit to the school.” 

Cap’n Sproul, having a good memory 
for past injuries, recollected that Sprott 
Amazeen had coined the nickname “Old 
Hake Sproul.” 

“T am not conducting prize fights for 
public show,” said Vespasian severely. 

“You ain’t intimatin’, be you, that I 
can’t visit the school I’ve hired you to 
teach—visit it whenever I see fit?” 

“Your presence is not required for 
any purposes of education or culture, 
and I can attend to all discipline with- 
out you. I have no time to waste on 
mere sight-seers.”’ 

He pushed back from the table, se- 
cured his hat and overcoat, and started 
away. But the cap’n, watching him 
malevolently from the sitting-room win- 
dow, noticed that he did not go in the 
direction of the schoolhouse. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was not yet school time. 

“There’s mostly fat streaks of dam- 
foolishness in that nephew of yours,” 
remarked the cap’n as he filled his pipe; 
“but there’s a lean streak or two of 
Ward in him. He was showin’ your 
brother Gid’s disposition just then. It 
ain’t a disposition that can be framed, 
and hung up, and labeled ‘beautiful 
scenery.’ ” 

He was smoking at the window a half 
hour later when Vespasian repassed the 
house. He was accompanied this time. 
His companion was a strange girl, and 
the prettiest one Cap’n Sproul had ever 
seen in Scotaze. A white-knitted cap, 
set jauntily on curly black hair, empha- 
sized her dark beauty. Vespasian was 
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carrying her books, and was walking 
very close to her. 

“Louada Murilla, who’s this peacock- 
in’ past?” inquired the cap’n, hailing his 
wife in the kitchen. 

She came hurrying to the window. 

“It’s the De Silva girl—Antonia De 
Silva. Her folks have just moved to 
town. She looks foreign, doesn’t she? 
It’s talked around that she’s Italian.” 

The cap’n was scowling so ferocious- 
ly after the couple that she asked with 
some trepidation: 

“You don’t think it isn’t right for the 
teacher to walk to school with one of 
the scholars, do you, Aaron?” 

“No, not if said scholar is foreign,” 
returned the cap’n, with fine sarcasm. 
“Fe prob’ly needs her for that tempera- 
ment of his, or whatever he calls it, 
along with them bag pants he’s wearin’ 
around the house.” 

“T know Vespasian is 

“Better let’s talk right now about how 
our garden sass is keepin’ down cellar,” 
he put in. “I’ve got another one of 
them swellin’s inside me, and I want to 
get calm before it busts.” 

That noon Vespasian walked back 
past the house with the girl, and the din- 
ner was delayed until he had returned. 

There was no conversation during the 
meal. 

Immediately after he had swallowed 
the last mouthful of his slab of pie, 
the teacher hurried out of the house, 
and later the cap’n saw him beauing the 
girl past on her way to school. 

At three o’clock there came a thun- 
derous knock on the front door of the 
Sproul house. The cap’n was dozing 
before the fire, after reperusing the re- 
port to stockholders issued by his ship- 
ping firm. He went blinking to the 
door, and admitted those who had beat 
upon his castle gates. 

Deacon Amazeen came in, and his 
son Sprott followed at his heels. 

“Look at him, Cap'n Sproul,” 
shouted the deacon. “Take account of 
stock, Cap’n Sproul—and that’s what 
your nephew has done. Both eyes 
blacked, his lip split, and I dunno 
whuther his nose is broke or not. Re- 
mains to be seen. But he come home 
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all one gore of blood. If that’s higher 
eddication, as it’s furnished by the 
Ward family, and hired and condoned 
by Cap’n Sproul, school agent for this 
district, and hitched onto that family 
by marriage, then it’s time to have a 
general understandin’. You look at 
him!” 

“T’ve been lookin’,’ stated the cap’n, 
finishing his inspection, ‘‘and it’s sar- 
tinly a thorough and scientific lickin’. 
3ut I'll have to own up that I ain’t sur- 
prised. It’s like the line gale—it was 
predicted in the almanac, so to speak.” 

“You condone it, do you?” 

“Haven’t so remarked. But if I’m 
now and here called on for remarks, [ll 
say I reckon it was needed.” 

“Say, you look-a-here,”’ shrilled the 
deacon. “I don't want any of that talk 
from you, Cap’n Sproul. My boy is 
man grown, and he knows how to be- 
have in school. He has behaved in 
school. He has been a gent every min- 
ute of the time. And why has he been 
a gent? You speak up, Sprott! You 
needn’t be ashamed.” 


The tall youth took his handkerchief 


away from his unsightly face. He 
spoke brokenly. The spirit had been 
licked out of him. But there was con- 
vincing earnestness in his statement. 

“He come here and he got my girl 
away from me, that’s what he done, 
Cap’n Sproul. She was my girl first. 
She’s the prettiest girl ever come here 
to town; and she was my girl till he 
got along with his dude airs. She liked 
me all right till he got here. She said 
she liked me. He didn’t lick me for 
nothin’ I done in school. I was bein’ 
a gent in school because I wanted to 
show up right before her. He licked me 
just so he could show off in front of 
her and make himself out better than 
me. And now he’s got her for sure. A 
girl doesn’t love a feller that’s been 
licked right in front of her.” 

“Well,” said the cap'n, after a tense 
silence which it seemed up to him to 
break, ‘“‘there’s opinions both ways on 
that. Some girls just naturally flop 
right over to the feller that’s been licked 
for their sake.” 

“But she’s foreign, and them foreign 
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girls love the feller who licks t’other 
feller, and reaches out and grabs in the 
girl,” insisted young Amazeen out of 
the depths of his bitter personal expe- 
rience. 

“T ain’t aidin’, abettin’, or encourag- 
in’ flirtin’ or love lalligaggin’ in school,” 
broke out the deacon. ‘But so long as 
the thing has come around as it has, 
and we’re talkin’ about girls, I want to 
say that my boy is just as good a match 
for a girl as anything the Ward family 
has ever turned out, and I don’t give a 
good gol-ding if you be married into 
that family, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“She liked me, and she was my girl 
till that cigarette-suckin’ dude come 
along and fooled her,” repeated the son. 

“Say, look here, now,” yelped the 
cap’n, exasperated by this clamor, “what 
are we talkin’ about, a term of school or 
a matrimony bureau? I don’t know 
anything about your girl, and I don't 
care anything about girls. They ain't 
in my line. But I’m school agent; and 
now, speakin’ to me as school agent, 
what do you want?” 

“I want that teacher taken by the 
ears and kicked clear back to Carmel, 
where he come from,” stated the deacon, 
with vigor. 

“There he goes with her now,” cried 
the son. 

He pointed out of the window. Ves- 
pasian was escorting Antonia De Silva 
past the house. Careless of observa- 
tion, he had his arm about her waist. 
She was looking up at him raptly. 

“A kitten leanin’ up against a warm 
brick,” growled the cap’n. 

He started as though to rush out and 
intercept the couple, but thought better 
of it, and came back to Amazeen and 
his son. 

“Tl let him get the girl home,” he 
informed them. “Then, wien he gets 
back here, Ill tackle this case as school 
agent of this district. And I won’t neect 
any of your help, deacon, till it’s settled. 
You’d better take your boy home and 
tinker up his face if you expect to do 
anything in the matrimony line with 
him.” 

“Take fair warnin’ from me,” said 
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“And then you grabbed her there before the whole school, and kissed her, and hugged her, and proposed to 
her, and she said yes.” 


Deacon Amazeen, departing. “This is 
a law-abidin’ town, and I’m a law-abid- 
in’ citizen; but if that teacher ain't fired 


something will drop here; and them 
whose toes are in the way will get hurt.” 

“IT state once more, I'll tackle this case 
as school agent, and report will be made 


to interested parties in due form,” 
stated Cap’n Sproul stiffly. 

The triumphant Vespasian, returning 
to the Sproul home, was proceeding 
briskly upstairs to his room when the 
cap’n hailed him authoritatively from 
the hall. 

“T’ll be with you directly, dear uncle. 
3ut I am in a mellowed mood now 
which requires the sensuous garb of 
the 

“T told you to come in here, and come 
now,” said Cap’n Aaron Sproul, with 
the quarter-deck air that thirty years as 
master mariner had perfected. “I tell 
you again. I'll talk to you whilst you’re 
wearin’ human clothes, and I'll talk to 
you now—and if you don’t step down 
in ten seconds, your mood will be mel- 
lowed consid’able more.” 

Vespasian looked over the rail at the 
upturned face, and came down. 

“You set on a chair,” directed the 


cap’n, noting his movement toward 
Louada Murilla’s sofa cushions. 

“Ts it any business I can’t stay and 
listen to, Aaron?” meekly inquired his 
wife, who was at the window in the 
fading light with her work. 

“Seein’ that you was subagent in this 
district, and warmed up this particular 
porous plaster that’s now stuck onto us, 
I think you'd better stay and listen.” 

“And I prefer to talk to my auntie,” 
stated Vespasian impulsively. ‘She is 
a woman, and can understand my mood 
—my present mood, and the one that 
preceded it. It was all quite on the spur 
of the moment, dear aunt. But it was 
all so wonderful. Oh, I am tempera- 
mental, as I’ve told you.” 

“We've had some beautiful talks, 
Aaron,’ confessed the wife. “You 
know I can’t help loving romance. It 
was what made me love you so much 
when you came here fresh from the sea 

and now I love you for yourself. [ 
hope there’s nothing come up that will 
make you hard with Vespasian.” 

“T ain’t objectin’ to romance,” af- 
firmed the cap’n. “It slicks over a good 
many rough places in life. But when 
it’s daubed on so thick and slippery that 
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you can’t stand up, and keep fallin’ and 
crackin’ the back of your head, it’s time 
to heave on a little sand.” 

“Let me talk to my dear aunt, with 
her woman’s intuition,” interposed Ves- 
pasian impatiently. “The first time my 
image floated in those liquid eyes of 
hers my soul sank into the depths of 
hers, never to rise again. Drowned for- 
ever in sweet communion! But the lout 
dared to love her—to look at her—to 
speak to her. And my garb of the 
sensuous Golden Horn has given me the 
soul of the Turk. He was profaning 
my jewel’s face. His glances tarnished 
her. So I smote him. Oh, it was wholly 
temperamental—quite unavoidable! I 
smote him! And then in the whirl of 
emotions I took her. There was no 
other way. I just had to be disregard- 
ful then of ears and eyes. There were 
only us two in the world at that wild 
moment when he lay at my feet. It was 
the psychological moment. It was the 
one moment for the primal instinct to 
declare itself. I took her for my own 
—and she cared not for ears and eyes, 
she was the true mate—she came to me 
across him as he lay there, and I took 
her and laid my lips on hers.” 

He ran across the room and kissed 
Louada Murilla’s trembling hands; and 
her face indicated that she was reveling 
in the romance of it all. 

Cap’n Sproul had listened, rolling his 
beard into little spills, and blinking. 

“Let me get at this thing right-end 
to, as agent of this district,” he burst 
out. “You used a lot of language that 
ain’t down in my nautical almanac; but 
I get it this way, and I'll stand corrected 
if it ain't so: You licked ‘The Deacon’s 
Devil’ because he looked at a girl, and 
then you grabbed her there before the 
whole school, and kissed her, and 
hugged her, and proposed to her, and 
she said yes. Whole school lookin’ on. 
Was that it?” 

“Put vulgarly, it is the truth,” said 
Vespasian, with dignity. 

“And you've got the eternal gall to 
stand here and brag about that perform- 
ance to the school agent of this dis- 
trict?” 

“T was addressing my dear aunt on 
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matters of the heart, and the affairs of 
a petty country school are very smal! 
affairs beside the beautiful and wonder- 
ful romance of a lifetime.” 

“Goin’ to have any time in the near 
future to discuss any petty affairs of 
this school district ?” 

“After the glorious flush of this most 
wonderful experience of my life is out 
of my veins, I may be able to descend 
to such trivialities,” said Vespasian 
airily. 

“Well, one little triviality that I'll slip 
in now before I forget it,” stated the 
cap’n, “is that if you dast to step foot 
into that schoolhouse again, I’ll be there 
with a belayin’ pin in each hand.” 

Vespasian gave him a scornful glance. 

The cap'n went on: 

“I’m talkin’ to you mild and _ pleas- 
ant, as you might say, sort of relation 
fashion, for I’ve just run over my 
stock of language, and I find IT haven't 
anything in the line of hot words to do 
justice to this occasion—and I’ve been 
called a pretty ready talker at that on 
shipboard in my time. So | say, mild 
and pleasant, you pack your baggage— 
and I'd advise you to sneak out of town 
before they know you're goin’ and ar- 
rest you for assault and battery.” 

“Oh, T shall remain here and finish 
my term of school,” stated Vespasian, 
with perfect assurance. “I've been 
hired. The matter of what happened 
to-day is wholly outside school affairs. 
If any trouble is made for me so that 
my school is taken away, I shall sue the 
town for wages.” ; 

“No, it ain’t no use,” muttered the 
cap’n, after a moment's reflection. “] 
suppose a man could set down and take 
some words and gum ‘em together, and 
whittle others out more pickid, and 
finally make up some language to fit 
the case, you billybedammed clawhokus, 
you! But it wouldn't amount to any- 
thing after it was all over. It would be 
like goin’ fishin’ for minnys with a 
grampus harpoon.” 

“T cannot remain in this room and 
have my dignity trampled on in any such 
fashion,” loftily announced the other. 

He gathered up an armful of sofa 
cushions and started upstairs toward his 
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“How would you like to have that geranium plant of a man seiiin’ around the house every day, and 
company comin’ in and findin’ him?” 


room, . This time the cap'n allowed him 
to go. It was an opportune removal of 
temptation—his fingers were itching. 

“Aaron, you can’t—you just can’t go 
down to that schoolhouse and make a 
scene to-morrow morning,” pleaded his 
wife. 

“One more scene won't hurt any—it 
may tone up things after that mushy 
one they’ve had.” 

But this is a family matter. I know 
vou don’t want to make trouble in our 
family. Underneath it all, he’s got the 
Wards’ ‘set ways.’ It will be a scene 
we'll be ashamed of.” 

“T've got a few set w ays of my own,” 
said the cap’n grimly. “But I ain't set- 
tin’ out to make things any more miser- 
able for you, Louada Murilla, than your 
relations can be cal’lated on to do with- 
out my help. Now, you keep your set- 
tin’ here a few minutes till I get back 
from where I’m goin’. That critter 
Seems to be able to transact business 
better with women than he does with 
men. I’ve changed my plans, but I 
haven’t changed my mind.” 


He got his hat and coat in the hall 
and went out. 
When he returned to his apprehen- 


sive wife he had company. It was the 
De Silva girl, her cheeks flushed pret- 
tily, wonderment in her eyes. 

“She came along when I said I 
needed her on important business,” the 
cap'n informed Louada Murilla. “I 
haven't stated that business yet. I'll 
save words, and state it to both of you 
at once. You two go upstairs, and 
either beg, coax, threaten, or bribe that 
infernal wappydingus to get out of this 
town, and get out quick. Make it un- 
derstood to him that it’s only family 
complications that’s keepin’ me from 
doin’ what ought to be done to him. 
When you come down, I want it under- 
stood that he’s packin’ up his things, 
and is ready to take the night train.” 

The girl came down first. She 
looked uncomfortable as she slid shyly 
into the sitting room and sat down on 
the edge of a chair. She had not re- 
mained long upstairs. 

“Reckon you must have found that 
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critter rigged out with them vari gated 
balloon jibs and st’ys'ls,” remarked the 
cap’n, putting down his newspaper and 
staring at her over his spectacles. 

“T don’t understand it,” stammered 
the girl. “I—I never saw any such— 
such clothes on a man.” 

“Clothes is too polite a name, sis. 
Some pretty girls ain't very sensible; 
but you look to me like you had some 
sense underneath. Now you've been to 
work and let that human poppy up there 
talk a lot of romantic nonsense to you 
without stoppin’ to take breath, and he 
got you to goin’ before you realized it, 
because he was a stranger and ‘teacher, 
teacher, dear,’ and all that! Ain't that 
so?” 

She nodded. 

“But I—I think—I really think I love 
him,” she insisted, trying to justify her- 
self. 

“You better take another think, sissy. 
How would you like to have that gera- 
nium plant of a man settin’ around the 
house every day, and company comin’ 
in and findin’ him? Love is all right-—a 


little spell of it when you only think 
it’s love—but this livin’ with a man day 
after day, and year after year is a dif- 


ferent proposition. I don’t want to say 
any hard things about Louada Murilla’s 
family. But you've got eyes of your 
own. Between you and me, that critter 
up there is a lunatic. He'll be stickin’ a 
feather duster on his: head next and 
playin’ Injun to soothe his temperament. 
You just look out for that tempera- 
ment.” 
The girl was frankly frightened. 
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“You think you love him, hey?” 

“Well, I don’t know. . You see, I 
never knew he dressed up like that. I 
—I don’t think I'd like to marry any- 
body who wore those kind of clothes in 
the house. And—and he has an awful 
temper. He showed it to-day—and I 
pity poor Sprott awfully. Sprott didn’t 
do anything wrong, only love me. I—I 
liked Sprott first, you know, Captain 
Sproul.” 

“You take that liking right back 
home, sissy, and warm it up again on 
the stove of common sense, and you'll 
be glad you done it. If that critter up- 
stairs would lick a feller for lookin’ at 
you and lovin’ you, he’d be more’n liable 
to turn around and lick you some day 
because he suspected you’d been lookin’ 
at some one else. These Turk idees 
over in this country don’t work.” 

At that moment his wife came down- 
stairs. 

“Vespasian will go,” she said. “He 
doesn’t want to make any trouble in the 
family, but he insists that he is per- 
fectly right, and reserves the privilege 
of changing his mind after he gets home 
and thinks it over. He wants you to 
come up and say good-by, dear,’’ she 
informed the girl. 

But Antonia De Silva obeyed a wink 
from the cap’n; and, when he sugges- 
tively prodded his thumb toward the 
outside door, she darted out into the 
gloom, and sped down the road. 

“T’ve just given her what you might 
call a love emetic,” stated the cap’n. 
“She’s pretty sick for a little while now, 
but she'll be all right in the mornin’.” 
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HEN Cassie was married to the 
doctor, and June to the lawyer, 
and Gwen to the clergyman, 

and Florence to the editor, and Grace to 
the professor, we—their friends and as- 
sociates—all said that it was very pleas- 
ant. 

“Of course, they probably won't be 
rich,” we admitted, “but they have per- 
fectly good positions in society. That's 
the advantage of marrying into the pro- 
fessions. lf a girl marries a business 
man, he must be a business man on a 
large and prosperous scale to give her 
the entrée into any very brilliant circles. 
But the clergyman and the family physi- 
cian and their wives dine with nabobs ; 
and the lawyer's wife gives tea to her 
husband’s most influential client; and 
the editor’s spouse is sought out and cul- 
tivated by all the predatory great, who 
fear lest the editor publish harsh things 
about them; and the professor's consort 
may take the pas of the railroad mag- 
nate’s. Yes, Cassie, and June, and 
(swen, and. Florence, and Grace are very 
lucky girls. And it is a fine thing to 
live in a democracy where intellectual 
achievement is an acknowledged social 
asset.” 

Now, if all the young women, whom 
we so heartily congratulated upon being 
able to mingle on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with those richer than themselves, 
had been gifted with the wisdom of the 
proverbial serpent, perhaps our con- 
gratulations would not have been mis- 
placed. But they were only ordinary 
human beings, dowered like all of their 
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sex in this day and generation with so- 
cial impulses and social ambitions. 

All women are going to have ambi- 
tions of one sort or another. Give them 
careers and professions, and they will 
probably be ambitious for distinction in 
them; give them two-room tenements, 
and they will be feverishly ambitious to 
settle the account of the grocer on the 
corner, and to install a plush parlor 
suite sooner than their neighbors; give 
them nothing but a husband and a home 
on which to expend their energies, and 
they will aspire to have the most won- 
derful home and the most contented 
husband in the community—two aspira- 
tions which sometimes prove mutually 
destructive. 

Sut give them a husband, a home, and 
a social circle of any dimensions at all, 
and social ambition is as liable to follow 
as chickenpox is likely to spread in a 
school once it has gotten a fair start. 
Social ambition is a disease as proper 
or, at any rate, as likely—-among young 
matrons as whooping cough among 
school children and calf love among 
freshmen. But, like all the disorders of 
advancing years, it may be more dan- 
gerous than either. The case of Grace, 
wife of the professor, is typical. 

Grace was established in a pleasant 
apartment overlooking the Hudson 
River, and within easy walking distance 
of Columbia. It was an apartment with 
light and air in abundance, and its 
rooms, though they were not large, were 
large enough for two persons of not 
huge proportions. 
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But after her first bridal ‘tat home,” 
Grace said lamentingly: “I don’t see 
what we were thinking of to take such 
a tiny place. Why, the rooms were 
packed like sardine boxes this after- 
noon!” 

The professor remarked comfortably 
that he didn't suppose they would often 
try the experiment of crowding one 
hundred and twenty people into the 
apartment. 

“You don’t have to give one of those 
things every year, 
do you?” he asked. | 

“You have to give 
a big thing of some 
sort,” Grace in- 
structed him. “If 
we were in an out- 
of-town place we 
could give garden 
parties. They 
would be lovely—if 
it didn’t rain. But 
then, there would be -® 
nobody much to ~ 
come to them if we 





were in a small col- 
lege community ex- 
cept the rest of the 
faculty and the fac- 


ulty wives.” That is 
the one big advan- 
tage of New York 
—one’s social circle 
isn’t so horribly nar- 
row. Well, we'll 
have to make the 
best of this for the 
time. When you 
write your great 
book maybe we can 
have a house.” 

The professor laughed at Grace’s 
ideas of the profits on scientific works. 

“They're not best sellers,” he told 
her. 

But Grace, being still a bride, was of 
the opinion that her husband’s book 
would be unlike all others of its class in 
that respect. His former book, though 
it undeniably had not made him a for- 
tune, was nevertheless spoken of by all 
the rich women who pretended to “keep 
up with’ modern science. Grace felt 
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She also had a nervous headache at the 
end of her party. 
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quite sure that the next one would 
achieve not only, this distinction, but a 
great financial reward as well. 

To help insure this happy issue, she 
invited the greatest of the great ladies 
who had spoken admiringly of the form- 
er work to dinner, after that person- 
age had shown her the customary civil- 
ities due her brideship. And she care- 
fully explained to the professor that 
while three-course little dinners were 
quite the thing for them to serve their 

intimates, their pro- 
| fessional comrades, 
it was impossible to 
ask magnates and 
their wives to a ban- 
quet of grapefruit, 
chicken pot pie, sal- 
ad, and cheese, no 
matter how long the 
recipe for the chick- 
en pot pie had been 
in one’s family or 
how divinely one 
could concoct a 
salad. 

“They would just 
think it was queer, 
and they would 
probably go away 
and hurry to the 
nearest restaurant to 
appease their appe- 
tites,”’ she explained. 

Her husband ob- 
jected that they did 
not appear to him to 
be heartier “feed- 
ers” than those of 
their own immediate 
set who had always 
seemed amply sat- 
istied by the three-course dinners. But 
Grace had her way, which meant that 
she had hors d’auvres, and oysters, and 
soup, and fish with cucumbers, and 
sweetbreads with green peas, and kim- 
mel punch, and birds, and salad, and 
biscuit tortoni, and almonds, and bon- 
bons, and sherry, and hock, and bur- 
gundy, and coffee, and liqueurs, and a 
special cook in the kitchen, who found 
her supply of utensils contemptibly in- 
adequate, and an extra maid to wait 














who 
own 


on the table, 

snubbed her 
monthly  facto- 
tum, and put ex- 
travagant ideas as to 
wages into the girl's 
head. She also had 
the simple fern cen- 
terpiece retired for 
the occasion, and a 
magnificent effect se- 
cured with carnations 
and hyacinths. She 
also had a nervous 
headache at the end 
of her party. 

Considering the 
professorial salary, 
the dinner had cost 
her a large sum, even 
in vulgar money. 

“We couldn’t do 
that very often, 
Grace,” said the pro- 
fessor, as he added 
up the figures for her. 
She had a frantic de- 
sire to know the sum 
total before she went 
to bed, but she dis- 
trusted her powers of 
accurate calculation. 

“We have to give 
them what they're 
used to,” said Grace. 

“T should think 
they'd enjoy a change, 
if, indeed, they do always eat like this 
at one another's houses,” replied the 
professor, reasonably enough. 

Then he went back to his book; he 
didn’t want to interfere in Grace's prov- 
ince unless he had to do it; of course, 
women did know more about all such 
things than men. 

Well, Grace went on cultivating the 
rich whom she happened to like—not to 
any snobbish exclusion of the poor 
whom she happened to like. to be sure, 
for Grace wasn't a snob. But still she 
cultivated the rich who seemed to be 
worth the trouble. She rejoiced that 
she lived in a democracy where money 
didn’t count for much, and she declared 
that to her mind it was as bad a form 





But still she cultivated the rich who seemed to be worth the trouble. 


of snobbishness to refuse social rela- 
tions with people because they were 
richer than one’s self as to refuse social 
relations with them because they were 
poorer than one’s self. It was a saying 
which sounded well, and seemed incon- 
trovertible. 

“Society.” she declared, ‘should be 
made up of interesting persons, irre- 
spective of their incomes. Social sets 
should be made up of congenial spirits, 
rich and poor. It is only when one pre- 
tends to what one doesn’t possess that 
the thing becomes ugly. Now, every 
one knows that we have no steam 
yachts, no private cars, no automobiles 
even. Every one knows that John 
works not only for the love of his work, 
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but also for his living. Every one 
knows that I can’t afford dresses from 
Paris—at any rate, not unless they are 
marked down. But they know that we 
read, and think, and talk, that we travel 
in our modest way, that we go to the 
theater, that we are interested in art and 
music—that we have, in short, some 
contribution to make to social inter- 
course. Why should we deny it to any 
one who is congenial, and seems to want 
it?” 

The dinners were one answer. The 
professor could not afford them, and 
Grace could not convince herself that 
the automobile-private-car-steam-yacht 
acquaintances, whose conversation she 
admired and whose friendship seemed 
desirable to her, could share the simple 
meals which the professor could have 
afforded to give them. 

She said that they—she and John— 
could not join the large and prosperous 
army of New York ‘‘sponges,” absorb- 
ing all that they could, and giving noth- 
ing in return. If they accepted enter- 
tainment, they must return it. Not to 


the same money value, of course; that 


was out of the question. But it must be 
returned in the best manner which she 
and John could compass. 

And by and by she came not only to 
return the entertainments she received 
by giving others which, however simple 
and modest from the point of view of 
the guests, were disastrously expensive 
from the point of view of the gentle- 
man who paid the bills, but she also 
came to.return them by making use of 
her friends. 

Mrs. Nabob, for example, who was 
fond of new sensations, wanted to meet 
the socialist poet, who was said to be so 
shockingly rude. Grace could arrange 
that—the socialist poet had been at the 
house of the professor of sociology the 
other night, and she had talked with 
him for an hour. She would invite him 
to dinner—and the professor of soci- 
ology, of course, and Mrs. Nabob should 
be there. She couldn’t compass a gold 
dinner service, but she could certainly 
give Mrs. Nabob the pleasure of meet- 
ing the socialist poet. 

And she did. 
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And perhaps no one was much the 
worse for it, unless it were John, who 
had to sit up every night for a week 
doing a ‘popular’ scientific article, 
which he loathed doing, in order to pay 
for the extra maid and the extra 
courses. 

And then she met the German actress 
about whom every one was talking; that 
was at the house of the professor of 
German literature. And Miss Magnate, 
who was a spinster with town houses 
and country Houses, and yachts, and 
stocks and bonds, and whose father had 
been one of the trustees of the college, 
wanted to meet the German actress. 

The serviceable little Grace promptly 
arranged it, and was sufficiently ad- 
vanced upon her career as a climber not 
to feel any compunction of conscience 
over not inviting the chair of German 
literature and his spouse, when she 
found she was able to secure her lure 
without their aid. 

“Oh, Miss Magnate and the Frau 
Professorin would never hit it off in the 
world!” she informed her husband, 
when he saw fit to remonstrate with her 
a little. ‘*You know she really is a tire- 
some person, John!” 

John replied that he felt that they 
really owed it to the Frau Professorin 
to invite her. “You know if it hadn't 
been for her, you would never have met 
the star,” he said. 

“But think of all I owe Miss Mag- 
nate! Remember the week-end last 
May at Hempstead ie 

“Where a valet made me feel like a 
fool by his look when he unpacked my 
bag. Oh, yes, I remember!” 

“We had a beautiful time.” 

“But I think-she was using us even 
then. She had to have some one to 
speak French with that Sorbonne fellow 
who was staying there. No, my dear, I 
don’t think you owe Miss Magnate as 
much as you owe the fat, old Frau Pro- 
fessorin. But have your own way,” he 
finished, and retreated to the study to 
begin another popular article. 

And so it went on for three or four 
years, and the constant necessity of fin- 
ishing popular articles to pay for Grace’s 
quite renowned little dinners, and the 
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She could certainly give Mrs. Nabob the pleasure of meeting the socialist poet. 


gowns that she had to have to wear at 
them and at the ones which she at- 
tended, and the taxis in which she had 
to protect those gowns when she jour- 
neyed in the evening, delayed the pro- 
duction of that great work upon which 
the professor had embarked before his 
marriage. 

And Grace found herself capable of 
sizing people up on other grounds than 
their congeniality when she met them. 
Some, whom she never would have re- 
garded as congenial in the old days, she 
cultivated quite assiduously because she 
saw that she could use them instead of 
the gold plate which she did not possess, 
when she returned the dinners of the 
magnates and the nabobs whom the 
happy democratic conditions of her fa- 
vored native land allowed her to meet 
on equal terms. 

And the fat old Frau Professorin and 
the other faculty wives came either to 
dislike her and distrust her cordiality 
when she was cordial, or to imitate her 
and use her as she used them. And to 
what an arid condition of spirit she 
might have come had not John suddenly 


brought the whole thing to an end, no 
one can tell. 

But one day John had a call from a 
modest little college in the West. There 
would be very little brilliant society 


there for Grace to entertain—for his 
advancement. It would all be faculty 
society or small professional society. 
Without consulting Grace, he accepted 
the call. When she tearfully demanded 
to know the reason, he, being a wise 
man, assured her that it was because he 
must tind leisure to finish his book, and 
because the cost of living in New York 
had increased beyond the limits of his 
professional salary; also because New 
York did not agree with him. And 
Grace, who was at heart a good girl, 
dried her tears and began to pack. 

It was not until she looked back upon 
New York from the point of view of 
several years’ absence that she realized 
just what she had escaped—the barren, 
juiceless life of a small social climber. 
And she realized then that the demo- 
cratic friendship with the rich, which 
she had been accustomed once to vaunt 
as one of the great blessings of the pro- 
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fessional man’s wife, was a good deal of 
a myth. 

The democratic soul cannot accept 
favors, even if they are only dinners 
and week-end visits, without making a 
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some return in kind—and unless she is 
wise, and brave, and experienced, she 
will try to make the return in exactly 
the same coin in which she has received 
her entertainment. 

mean 


Extravagances, unpaid bills, 
calculations, follow, and the general re- 
sult looks remarkably like the struggle 
of any commonplace climber who never 
heard of democracy, and has no manner 
of respect for it. 


return for them. Only the “sponge” is 
willing to absorb entertainment, and to 
declare that her contribution to it in the 
form of conversational sprightliness or 
general affability has discharged the 
debt she has incurred. She must make 
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The Crown 
T is so worth—the thousand little things 
For this one great thing—this most tender height ; 
This sweetest of the songs the spirit sings; 
This deepest thankfulness, this softest light 
That glows from human eyes to human eyes— 
For this ‘twas worth that God should make us wise. 


That God should make us wise in wistful ways; 
Tender to see the light-blown strands that float 
Half sun-revealed, half hid by melting grays 
Of winsome fears—to revel in the note 
Of true-born laughter ; gently to be strong, 
Patient to wait when waiting seemed so long. 


For this we have been led down grief’s dim lane, 

For this we dreamed upon the hills of youth, 
For this ideals melted into pain 

And brave hopes faltered ‘neath the yoke of truth— 
That, worthy, we might hold a dimpled hand 


And pray that we might always understand. 
GEORGE OX HALL. 
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X the “Oracle” at old Petet- 
in University offered a prize 
¥ fifty dollars for the best 
tudent life, most of us got 
d especially the “Dodo.” 
pws, and some of the girls, 
him the Dodo because he 
as being unlike anything €X- 
» was alone of his kind. None 
ay just what a dodo had been, 
It that the name fitted. 
holo was taking @ combined 
bnd Bible course, in preparation 
pa missionary, and by selecting 
nurse he showed wisdom. No 
heathen would have the hardi- 
risk him in a pot. No! 
Dodo was five feet and nine 
raight ; and for another ten or 
ches shot off at a right angle, 
had been hit violently and sud- 
the back of the head. This 
the appearance of always be- 
great hurry. The Dodo's vis- 
omy was a curious pattern of 
ckles occupying two large, bony 
pnd a small, bony countenance, 
er punctuated by twin china- 
ed eyes of the protruding near- 
variety. The Dodo was garbed 
-in a suit of decorous, albeit 
ack, composed of frock coat and 
ousers, a near-white bow tie, and 
loid collar—the ensemble being, 
s official and missionary. 
ody seemed to know the Dodo in- 
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timately. He didn’t belong to 4 frat, he 
wasn't on any of the “teams, he didn’t 
dance, and he didn’t fuss with the girls; 
so it may be readily appreciated that he 
didn’t figure much in life at old Peter- 
kin. And he roomed alone and ate 
alone evidently—maybe in an oatmeal 
chest. 

But about that prize-story contest. 
We fellows at the Hot Tamale Tau 
house ostensibly went into it as a joke 
—a paltry fifty dollars being below our 
serious efforts. Fifty dollars in a check 
from home was nothing, you know. But 
privately, in the secret depths of our 
egos, We aspired to a certain acclaim ; 
and collectively we would have wel- 
comed the honor to Hot Tamale Tau. 
Besides, we wanted to lick the coeds. 

So more or less shamefacedly we 
wooed the fickle muse of romance, and 
the scratching of pens—Granny Whit- 
ten asserted the same to be the scratch- 
ing of heads—resounded through the 
frat house. 

But it was Biffy Robins, our Biffy, 
who communicated the great tidings to 
us assembled at table. 

“The jig is UP, fellows. The prize is 
plucked. If anybody wants to buy 4 
prize story cheap, he may have mine for 
thirty cents.” 

“\Vhat’s the matter , 

“The Dodo is in the 

We hooted. 

“How do you 
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“He's a poor devil, and he needs the money,” 


“Is that a joke, Biff?” 

“Get out!” 

But Biffy yielded not an inch. 

“He was consulting Professor Pokie” 
—by whom Biffy indicated Professor P. 
Okie, of the English department—‘I 
chanced along and heard.” 

That we did not doubt. Biff always 
chanced along when there was anything 
for him to find out. 

“What was he consulting him about, 
Biffy?’ we pleaded. 

“Climax and anticlimax, the triangu- 
lar construction, beginnings and end- 
ings, the feminine principle.”’ 

“Feminine principle is good,” 
chuckled Granny, who as junior law 
rarely chuckled except at his own jokes. 
“The Dodo ought to win on that. I re- 
sign.” 

“You'd better,” calmly retorted Biffy. 
“T have. I shall lend my experience and 
brain to the Dodo.” 

The table roared. 


But Biffy was in 
earnest, Biffy was. 
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declared Bifly. “What's fifty pluny 





“Hle’s a poor devil, and he 
money,” declared Biffy. “Wh 
plunks to us?” 

“They would pay up your ff 
siff,” mildly suggested Dear 
who was the present chapter tr¢ 
siffy acknowledged the corn, 

“The odds on biffy and t 
riding Pegasus double, against { 
are five to three,’ announced 
solemnly. 

“Do you count on introducing 
the feminine principle, Biffy?’ 
quired. 

“Or to the principal fen 
Which?” put in Granny. 

Biffy blushed. Just at preset 
was little Miss Bergstrom. I'd! 
stop off right here and describ 
Miss Bergstrom, but let us pass0o 

porarily. J will mention, thoug! 


our Biffy seemed to have a ail 
her. 

“The Reverend Mr. Dodo ant! 
that matter together,” 
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swered, with dignity. ‘In the meantime, 
if you fellows—you amateurs and punk 
scribblers—will please mail your ephem- 
eral and hectic effusions addressed to 
the grate it will save the frat from steal- 
ing more wood this spring.” 

We did not know exactly how Biffy 
managed it, but, ‘pon my soul, the next 
morning between recitations I saw him 
walking with the Dodo. Biffy would 
have been walking with the Prince of 
Pilsner if he desired. Everything is 
possible to a chap like Biffy, with stxty- 
six neckties, an innocent and gentle- 
manly demeanor, and a most ingenious 
and impervious conscience. 

He and the Dodo were in affable con- 
fab. When I sauntered past them Biffy 
nodded gravely. . He did not so much 
as wink, and it looked as though I was 
being bamboozled, too. Therefore I de- 
termined to lie low and to shield the de- 
luded Dodo from foul play. But this 
proved an wumnecessary attitude—for 
Biffy let me in. 

Just before supper at the frat house 
he beckoned me aside demurely. 

“Want to go to see the Dodo this 
eve?” he invited. 

“No.” 

I might, but when you oppose Biffy 
he comes on stronger. 

“Oh, yes, you do, Toodles,” he 
coaxed. “Be a good fellow, and help 
the Dodo win the prize. He's got the 
great American novel started, and you 
ought to encourage good literature.” 
And Biffy grinned engagingly. 

“Ts that what you told him?” 

“T did tell him that ['d bring you 
around, Toodles. When you passed us 
this morning he remarked that you were 
such a fresh, innocent-appearing chap, 
and I said that you were far more than 
your looks implied. Then I added that 
you once won a prize yourself—I didn’t 
say that it was the tenth, and was 
divided with nineteen competitors, Too- 
dles—in a literary contest centering 
about Blue Pill shoes. He was crazy, 
simply crazy, Toodles mine, to secure 
your advice.” 

This was ridiculous, but of course I 
went with Biffy. If there was any fun 
to be wrested from the Oracle contest I 
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felt that I had earned it; having now 
sent my own hero up in an aéroplane, 
which neither of us knew how to man- 
age, and being still uncertain whether to 
make my heroine petite and blond, like 
Miss Bergstrom, or svelte and lustrous 
dark, like somebody else. So much toil, 
mental and physical,. had gone for 
naught. 

The Dodo roomed downtown, back 
over a shoe store; or over the back of a 
shoe store, anyway. Biffy declared that 
in connection with my own prize. win- 
ning, before mentioned, the atmosphere 
ought to be reminiscent and provocative. 

The Dodo was glad to see us. In 
close quarters he wasn’t so bad. Natu- 
rally, or artificially, either, he wasn't 
Hot Tamale Tau material, and fate had 
denied that he make a half back or a 
leader of a german; but in his gauntness 
and his curious patterns of freckles he 
was really appealing. Biffy put‘me in 
the wrong at once by presenting me as a 
kindred spirit of literary aspirations, 
and correspondent of the Cornfield Ga- 
cette; but, aside from that, I found my 
seat upon a trunk not uncomfortable. 

“Now, this Oracle business,’ pursued 
the Dodo earnestly, from his seat upon 
the lowly bed. “I’ve always felt that I 
could write if I only knew how and had 
the time. I know what I want to say, 
but I can’t express it right.” 

“Tve felt the same way myself,” en- 
couraged Biffy. **Especially when need- 
ing a little increase from my father. 
Words well and bubble, but they don’t 
express.” 

“Exactly,” answered the Dodo, with 
a certain vagueness. “But I thought 
that if I could get in touch with some- 
body who had literary training, he might 
help me out.” 

“Or she,” supplemented Biffy. 

“Well,” mused the Dodo, ‘woman 
hadn't occurred to me.” 

“But women make up two-thirds of 
the magazines, I believe,” prompted 
Biffy. 

I wondered what he was driving at. 
The feminine principle, maybe. 

“Perhaps that is what I lack,” agreed 
the Dodo, with sudden light. ‘‘Perhaps 
a woman would help me out better than 
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aman. Now, don’t let me bore you fel- 
lows. You’re mighty good to take this 
interest ; and if you’re bent on winning 
that prize yourselves, don’t hesitate on 
my account. But here’s my plot. It 
isn’t copyrighted. I can trust you, 
though. I won't describe the first part 
of the story. I've got two hundred and 
sixteen pages written already. It’s a 
young man—a young college man, or 
maybe I'll make him a young professor, 
or a middle-aged professor, bachelor, of 
course; or I might have him married, 
with his wife away, or not liking his 
wife—I’m opposed to making light of 
marriage, however; it’s a sacred office 
and he’s out walking, alone, along a 
woodland path, and a horse dashes past, 
and a beautiful girl falls off at his feet, 
in a faint. Or I might have the waves 
cast her up, or have her drop out of a 
balloon. But the question is, what hap- 
pens next? What would such a gen- 
tleman do?” 

“How many pages have you written 
already?” queried Biffy. 

“Two hundred and sixteen.” 

“Then he'll have to do something 
mighty quick, I should think,” averred 
Biffy. 

“T suppose he'd pick her up,” said I. 
“Or call for help.” 

“Beautiful girl, you make her?’ asked 
Biffy of the Dodo. 

“Exceeding beautiful,” announced the 
Dodo. 

“Then he might pick her up, Toodles, 
but he wouldn’t call for help,” decided 
Biffy. 

“That's right,” I admitted. 

“Y-yes, I had thought of having him 
pick her up. He’d be big and strong—a 
football player, you know; and he’d 
carry her like a feather,” confessed the 
Dodo. “But I don’t know where he’ll 
carry her to. And besides, boys, if she’s 
unconscious it would be—er—indiscreet, 
you know, for him to pick her up. 
That’s the question—whether such a fa- 
miliarity would pass between a gentle- 
man and a lady. I want my story to be 
moral, every line of it.” 

“He can’t let her lie there, though,” I 
objected. “That’s a very awkward situ- 
ation.” 





“If I only knew what a young lady 
would expect,” mused the Dodo sol- 
emnly, ‘The trouble is, I never had 
any sisters.” 

“Dead unconscious, is she?” mused 
Biffy, in turn. 

“Quite so.” 

“IT don’t know whether she'd like to 
be carried or not. Do you, Toodles ?’’ 

“That depends,” I answered sagely, 
“It depends a great deal on the man.” 

“So I thought,’ put in the Dodo 
eagerly. “He might not carry her the 
right way. It would be very difficult, I 
should imagine, to carry an unconscious 
lady the right way, so as not to—er— 
crush her clothes, or break anything, 
and make her angry when she came to.” 

“He'll have to wait until she wakes 
and can navigate, then,” proposed Biffy. 

*That’s slow work,” I objected again. 
“Stories must move quicker than that. 
Readers don’t like to wait.” 

“T’ve written two hundred and six- 
teen pages already,” reminded the Dodo, 
“and I’m just coming to the real action.” 

“No, he can’t have the man squat and 
watch for her to say ‘Oh!’ and sit up, 
and put her hairpins in,” agreed Biffy. 

“But that would be beautiful, to de- 
scribe how the first soft flush of return- 
ing life flowed into her satiny cheeks,” 
sighed the Dodo wistfully. 

“Too much still life doesn’t go, now- 
adays—not fifty dollars’ worth,” pro- 
mulgated Biffy. ‘I con’t believe you’d 
ever win the prize by posing a first soft 
flush. That would be as bad as a bob- 
tail flush. What*you need is a straight 
flush. These sleeping beauties are 
passé, outré, ausgespielt. You'll be in 
dead wrong if you don’t wake her up 
quick, and have some action.” Biffy 
was getting professional, and unduly ex- 
cited. “You might have him the fairy 
prince—sleeping beauty, I said, you 
know; and kiss her and wake her that 
way.” 

I nodded. That sounded rational ; and 
rather appealed, as an experiment. 

The Dodo straightened up, and set his 
lips. 

“Never!” he pronounced, in voice of 
mild thunder: ‘You mistake me if ever 
you think that such a thought would be 
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THE FEMININE PRINCIPLE 


fostered in my mind. I 
hope never to pen a line 
that the cleanest person, 
young or old, may not 
read without a blush. I 
should hate to attempt to 
win a paltry fifty dollars 
by imperiling some im- 
mortal soul.” 

“Well,” faltered Biffy, 
somewhat flustered, ‘I 
merely suggested. You 
wanted to know what 
might be done, under the 
circumstances, and done 
quick, to start action. A 
kiss is quick, and it would 
start something. Toodles 
agrees.” 

I did, but diffidently. 

“It should start action 
for damages,” thundered 
the Dodo. ‘That is the 
action it should start! | 
know something; I know 
the devoirs of a gentleman 
toward a lady, and the 
idea of a kiss under such 
circumstances, and under 
most circumstances, would 
be most repugnant. If 
you are joking, we will continue seri- 
ously; if not, then we will dismiss the 
whole topic, and I will ask you to re- 
tire.” 

“T apologize,” proffered Biffy humbly. 
“We will continue seriously, old man. 
Where were we at?” 

“Lady unconscious at gentleman’s 
feet ; nobody about ; gentleman of course 
disinclined to call for help; possibly not 
knowing how to carry her, or where to 
carry her, or whether to carry her, for 
fear that she object later; readers un- 
willing to spend time waiting for her to 
wake naturally; artificial awakening 
barred,” I synopsized. And I looked at 
the Dodo for approval. 

“ft lack the feminine principle,” he 
explained. “I am not what you might 
term ‘up’ on woman. I—er—women 
never have appealed to me, because I 
haven't been thrown with them. Now, 
if I only knew what a—er—lady’s atti- 





tude, under the story’s circumstances, 





“7 should hate to attempt to win a paltry fifty dollars by 


imperiling some immortal soul.” 


might naturally be; that is, what—er— 
she might expect might happen, then I 
would be very happy, and I believe I'd 
win the prize.” 

“You aren’t afraid of women—young 
ones, are you?” demanded Biffy. 

“No,” said the Dodo firmly. “But 
there chances to be none in my divinity 
class.” ° 

“Lots in mine,’ murmured Biffy ir- 
reverently. ‘Well, look here, then,” he 
proposed briskly and magnanimously. 
“Why don’t you let us introduce you to 
some one? Then you could get the femi- 
nine principle first-hand.” 

“Would you?’ queried the Dodo, 
flushing gladly. “If the thing were pos- 
sible—if I didn’t intrude—I should be 
most happy.” 

“We'll take him ’round to Pinkie’s!” 
declared Biffy to me. ‘She'll help him.” 

I stared, astonished. And I grinned 
foolishly. Maybe she would. She’d 
help him to get rid of his shekels, for 
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everything from ice-cream soda _ to 
American beauties. But Pinkie—only a 
few of us favored ones might call her 
that to her face—was Miss Bergstrom; 
feminine principle and principal femi- 
nine both; and Biffy rather had a bias 
in that direction. 

“I beg your pardon,” hinted the Dodo, 
puzzled. “I didn’t catch the name.” 

* Around to call on Miss Bergstrom,” 
enlightened Biffy. ‘You'll like her. 
Very smart young lady. If you're look- 
ing for feminine principles, she has 
them. Also,” he added to me, “the femi- 
nine unprinciples, too. I think you'll 
like her,” he claimed to the Dodo again. 

“I’m sure I shall,” said the Dodo 
heartily—and gratefully. 

So was I. She was the most popular 
girl ever at old Peterkin. Even the 
other girls liked her. 

So, considering that Biffy had let me 
in on the game, we escorted the Dodo 
there, the very next night. Biffy had 
made the date, and had explained ‘to 
Pinkie that she might expect a rara avis 
—this is a real joke—and Pinkie actu- 
ally was flattered. She was the only 
girl in the university to receive a call 
from the Dodo. 

When she greeted us Pinkie struck 
me as both classy and classic. Custom- 
arily she wore fluffy stuff of a maiden- 


blush hue, with hair heaved in a pains- . 


taking, careless fashion on top of her 
head, en grande dame—she was only 
five feet two inches tall—or else gath- 
ered at the nape of her neck with a de- 
mure summer-squash effect. However, 
this evening, as literary critic, she was 
businesslike and  shipshape—I don’t 
mean that last, unless you might com- 
pare her to something slim, as a motor 
boat—in plain blue skirt and_ plain, 
fancy shirt waist, and hair wound plain- 
lv @ la Grecque about her head—all so 
plain that she was as peachy and as 
sweet as a new French doll. 

We got distributed and seated with- 
out the Dodo having broken anything 
with his arms or hoofs or head. After 
the Dodo, with some assistance, had 
outlined his prize story, an animated 
discussion ensued. We put the gent 
and the lady unconscious at his feet 


upon the metaphorical table and over- 
hauled them; but we didn’t arrive at 
any conclusion. 

“We suggested that he pick her up 
and carry her until he took her some 
place or she woke up,” informed Biffy. 

“Yes; they suggested that,’ nodded 
the Dodo. “But out of my scant knowl- 
edge of a lady I would think that she 
might object to being—er—intruded 
upon this way by a gentleman while she 
Was unconscious.” 

“Oh, decidedly,” exclaimed Pinkie. 
“It would be a great breach of etiquette. 
They should have known better than to 
propose such a thing, in a moral story 
for young people to read.” 

We gazed upon Pinkie searchingly, 
but she never batted an eyelash. The 
Dodo was pleased. His literary instinct 
had been upheld. Biffy — resumed 
blithely : 

“Then we suggested that he be over- 
come with natural emotions, and kiss 
her. The prince-and-the-sleeping-beauty 
act, you know. But Mr. Willikins was 
of the opinion that this would bring on 
a suit for breach of promise.” 

“No, no!” interrupted the Dodo. “Not 
that. “You misunderstood. I said that 
it would justify a suit for damages. 
And I said strongly that I considered 
the very suggestion highly improper.” 

“Mercy! I should say so!’ con- 
curred Pinkie, in a little shriek. 

“But it would wake her—perhaps,” 
asserted Biffy. ‘‘That is, if she didn’t 
wait for another.” 

“Shocking! protested Miss Pinkie. 

“Exactly,” agreed the Dodo. “I ad- 
duced that no such act was admissible, 
from a gentleman toward a defenseless 
lady, admissible not even in fiction; and 
I must inform them that conversation 
upon the topic was distasteful to me.” 

Miss Pinkie nodded violently, and her 
eyes opened wide with horror. 

“Tt is to me. Such ideas should not 
enter the minds of the young. It would 
be terrible!” 

“What?” demanded Biffy. 

“To be—to find yourself—to have 
that happen to you when you were 
asleep!” 
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“But you’d wake up in time, maybe,” 
pursued Biffy, unabashed. 

“We will change the subject, if you 
please,” reproved Pinkie, with dignity. 
“Kindly consider the feelings of Mr. 
Willikins and myself.” 

We did. We must consider them 
separately, however. Anyway, the 
problem of the gent and the unconscious 
lady at his feet was not solved, at this 
sitting ; and they were necessarily tabled 
until later disposal. 

After this initiatory effort the search 
for a comprehension of the feminine 
principle seemed to engross the 
Dodo alarmingly. Of course, 4 
no man ever can arrive at a 
comprehension of the feminine 
principle—or principles—a n y 
more than he can diagnose the 
gyrations of a June bug. And 
Pinkie had ’em all. But, funny 
enough, the Dodo appeared to 
get a stand-in there. He was 
Pinkie’s. The last male thing 
in the varsity had come under 
her wing. Yet who could have 
believed it? 

When Biffy or the rest of us 
weren’t with Pinkie, the Dodo 
was; and quite often he was 
when the rest of us would like 
to have been. He shambled be- 
side her upon the campus, and 
he grew so bold that he even 
dared to call alone. We could 
mark a great growth in the 
Dodo. He may not yet have 
comprehended the feminine 
principle, but it was working 
in him. He bloomed out in a new spring 
suit, complete—yea, he complemented it 
with tie and hat. And then who would 
have known the once ministerial, under- 
takerish figure with which we all had 
become familiar? 

This was somewhat of a joke on 
Biffy. Really, the way in which the 
Dodo was romping over the Biffy pre- 
serve was pathetic. And under our 
friendly taunts Biffy at times waxed 
quite peevish. When the Dodo actually 
cut Biffy out to the extent of proudly 
convoying Pinkie to a Shakespearean 
tragedy, after Biffy had prematurely en- 








gaged two seats, then we fond fraters 
laid bets even that he, the Dodo, would 
take her to the commencement hop. For 
after the theater, the dance; that was 
the next step in the Dodo’s education. 

However, the prize story. Oh, yes. 
I asked the Dodo about it, and whether 
it was coming ahead. 

“How about that young lady? Is she 
still in statu quo?” queried I. 

“You mean the story?” queried he. 

ha » a 

“T think she is. You see, I am let- 
ting the story rest temporarily, until the 
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The Dodo gently laid her down, and then looked at 


her, and immediately went distracted. 


right solution comes. There’s plenty of 
time.” 

“Then you won't adopt our solution,” 
I bantered. 

He eyed me, and, honestly and truly, 
he vented a sheepish smile. 

“Oh, well, you know,” he said, 
“maybe I was a little severe on that 
matter; but it still strikes me as rather 
sudden and reprehensible.” Then he 
stiffened. ‘Very sudden and reprehen- 
sible,” he emphasized. ‘‘And impossible 
between gentleman and lady. I shall 
not think of it.” 

The Dodo really looked quite noble as 
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he thus spoke. A great.change for the 
better had come upon him, anyway. 

The days passed. Most of the stories 
for the Oracle contest had been handed 
in or given up. My own hero was still 
in aéroplaniensis ; and pending whether 
he flew or kerplumped I had even taken 
over the Dodo’s plot—foxy plot, that— 
to see if I could manage his young lady. 
But the chastest sort of a kiss upon her 
defenseless lips did seem rather a piker- 
ish act; and yet—and yet—there they 
were! And action was needed! 

Of course, the Dodo had had two 
hundred and sixteen pages start, and 
there wasn’t any show for me to catch 
up and steal his story, even if I had 
wanted to. And to slip in now and kiss 
the lady didn’t strike me as fair, if hon- 
orable. The kissing privilege was up to 
him, the Dodo—much though the very 
thought appeared to huff him. 

Meanwhile, the Dodo was invested 
with this plot which he wouldn’t use 
right, and with Pinkie, whom he didn't 
appreciate, and was liable to miss get- 
ting a prize which could easily enough 
be won if only he would go at it right— 
as had been suggested by Biffy and me 
—and the whole mix-up made me mel- 
ancholy. Besides, the blamed fool was 
rushing in where angels might well fear 
to. tread, and in his blundersome way 
was monopolizing Pinkie. 

The way she smiled up into his face, 
sometimes, or let him hang on at the 
ragged edge when he wasn't essential to 
the landscape, affected us until Biffy 
was absolutely morose. And the Dodo 
kept getting more like a man, and better 
looking. 

All this brings me along to say that, 
wandering and communing as above, be- 
side the river bank one afternoon of 
leafy May, I descried upon the placid 
stream near. shore, below, in a canoe, 
twain figures. He was the Dodo; she 
was Pink—QJ/iss Bergstrom. They 
seemed happy, and no doubt he was ab- 
sorbing more feminine principle from 
her. But anyhow, the ungainly beast 
wriggled, and, with a screech, over went 
the vehicle. 

Now, here was a fine opportunity for 
the undersigned to shine as a noble res- 





cuer; but before he—who is—am—are 
—was I—could arrive, the deed. had 
been done by the Dodo. himself. He 
rose triumphant and sputtering,. and 
grabbing Pink—JViss Bergstrom— 
looming grandly, he waded ashore. 

Pink—.\/iss Bergstrom—hung limp; 
and if it wasn’t a faint it was a near- 
faint; which, nobody knows but. she. 
and she hasn't yet told. At any rate, the 
Dodo gently laid her down, and then 
looked at her, and immediately went dis- 
tracted. He groaned. First he would 
have chafed her lily hands; second he 
wouldn't. Third he knelt beside her, 
as if to render Red Cross. aid to the 
drowned by rolling her; fourth, he 
daren’t. Next he stood up and ran 
rings, wailing: 

“Darling! I mean, Miss Bergstrom! 
Are you dead?” 

But Pink—J/iss Bergstrom, that is, 
or that was—just lay at his feet, like in 
the story, and made a lovely corpse. 

“Watch out, you idiot! You'll step 
on her face!’ I was about to yell, as he 
rampaged around, when, the next thing 
on the program, he had plumped down, 
and he had kissed her! 

I almost shrieked. I heard it, I saw 
it. Pinkie must have felt it. Her eves 
opened, just as Biffy and I had pre- 
dicted, and she cooed sweetly : 

“Henry?” 


Well, even with his first-hand evi- 
dence that fact is stranger than fiction 
and twice as natural, and that Biffy. and 
T had counstled the straight goods, the 
Dodo never finished out his prize story 
with action a la mode; or, at least, if 
he did hand it in this way it did not get 
printed. A coed from Keosooqua won 
the fifty with an inspiring tale wherein 
a freshman half back neatly cuts out a 
presumptuous gray-haired professor. 

The Dodo compromised with his con- 
science by taking the matrimonial de- 
gree at the same time with his mission- 
ary degree; and he bore Pink—that is, 
Mrs. Dodo—off to Singaram, or Ringa- 
sam, or some such place, which, if not 
an immoral, certainly was an unmoral 
thing to do, considering that we liked 
Pinkie ourselves. 
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TELEPHONE girl and a tulip 
grower! Surely such folk are 
average enough to evoke a cer- 

tain amount of sympathetic understand- 
ing from all, for most of us use the 
telephone and wonder as to the identity 
behind the—generally—dulcet — tones 
that soothe us into waiting longer than 
we had intended; and all of us love 
flowers! If there be any who do not, 
let them keep a shamed silence. Even 
in his characters, David Belasco seeks 
a wide appeal—a come-one-come-all-ye 
—and these two, number juggler and 
Dutch Luther Burbank, are the lead- 
ing lights of “The Woman” and “The 
Return of Peter Grimm,” the Belasco- 
ian contributions of the current year. 
Wanda Kelly is not actually “The 
Woman,” so far as the title goes, but 
the woman of the play she is undoubt- 
edly. Seated downstairs in the big 
Washington hotel with the little metal 
cap over her ears, reading her favorite 
contemporary novel, she becomes, for 
a brief moment, the most important 
person in the United States. They are 
trying to put through Congress a piece 
of honest legislation—the sort that your 
favorite newspaper is clamoring for at 
this very moment. The man who 
sponsors it has entangled himself years 
before in one of those regrettable but 
more or less innocent affairs in which a 
woman might have lost her reputation 
had it been discovered. To prevent the 





bill from going through, Blake and his 
son-in-law, Robinson, the chiefs of the 
Congressional grafters, dig up the old 
story, and threaten with it the honest 
legislator, calculating that they will dis- 
cover the name of the woman involved 

-the only piece of evidence needed— 
by the honest man telephoning to her 
immediately to warn her. 

They bribe IVanda Kelly to tell them 
the telephone number the honest poli- 
tician calls up after his interview with 
them. “Two thousand  seventy-one 
Plaza” is the number. Immediately 
after, Robinson comes to the telephone, 
and asks for his residence in New 
York; he wishes to speak to his wife. 

“Number, please.” 

“Why, don’t you know my number? 
I’ve called it often enough; two thou- 
sand seventy-one Plaza.” 

Robinson’s wife, Blake’s daughter— 
wife and daughter of the heads of the 
grafters—is “The Woman” in the case. 

If they had known what the plucky 
little telephone girl was trying to keep 
from them, these two, perhaps they 
would not have bullied and browbeaten 
her through two acts, threatening her 
with disgrace, a jail sentence, the loss 
of the boy she loved, until “The Wom- 
an,” no longer able to stand the pres- 
sure of seeing Wanda dragged off to 
the city jail, comes forward and con- 
fesses her secret. 

The grafters’ hands are tied, and the 
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country gets a much-needed bit of legis- 
lation ; incidentally ]!’anda gets the only 
reward she wants—the boy. 

William C. De Mille, the son of the 
man with whom Belasco collaborated 
on “The Wife,” “The Charity Ball,” 
and other of the old-time favorites of 
our youth, wrote “The Woman,” and 
Cecil B. De Mille, his younger brother, 
is down on the program of “The Re- 
turn of Peter Grimm” as having sug- 
gested the idea of that other play to 
Belasco, who, in this case, was author, 
producer—everything. 

This is the play of the old tulip 
grower, and the tulip grower is David 
Warfield. He is very old when the 
play begins, but happy with his flow- 
ers and his two young kinsfolk, Aa- 
trina and Frederick. They are to 
marry, and their children will carry on 
the business. The boy is willing enough, 
but it’s plain that the girl loves some- 
body else; but she loves Uncle Peter 
so much—hasn’t Uncle Peter been 
everything to her?—that she promises 
what he wishes. And then, quite sud- 
denly, in the sunlight, just while the 
little waif, [Villem, rushes in with two 
tickets for the circus which the old 
man gave him money to buy, Peter 
Grimm dies. 

Frederick doesn’t seem half so at- 
tractive a young man when he comes 
into full control of the property. He 
doesn’t want to carry on the business. 
“Let's sell this old hut, and build some- 
thing a gentleman can live in,” says the 
blond young man; “get rid of all this 
old junk around here—cart it off.” 
He’s speaking of the ancestral house of 
the Grimms, remember, of the old 
china, porcelain, and silver that it has 
taken generations of Grimmis to pile up. 
It isn’t strange that Aatrina wants to 
marry him less than ever now, and the 
man she really loves is there, ready to 
take her. But her promise to Uncle 
Peter! She stretches out her arms. 

“Uncle Peter, Uncle Peter, if you 
could only give me back my promise!” 

And then, just as in the old tales of 
the two brothers whose name he bears, 
Uncle Peter appears. But she can 
neither see nor hear him, though he 





calls to her; it is pathetic to have come 
so long a way and neither be seen nor 
heard! But she feels his influence; 
feels it is no longer necessary to marry 
the man she doesn’t love. 

For Uncle Peter, conscious of his 
mistake in actual life and anxious to 
rectify it now—although he can neither 
be seen nor heard—so impresses his 
thoughts on every one about the house 
that Frederick's evil self is shown, and 
the girl released from her promise to 
marry him; and Uncle Peter goes back, 
taking with him the little boy, IVillem, 
the fatherless waif, who has no future 
here in this world. You know the boy 
is dying, for he, of all the people in the 
cottage, can see old Peter plainly. 

“Dream, JVillem, dream the best 
dream that boys can dream,” says kind 
old Peter. 

And you hear the circus music gen- 
tly playing, the confused cries of the 
circus barkers, the shrilling of the ani- 
mals, the old foolish song of the clown. 
And little J} illem wakes—who can call 
it death as one sees it in this Belasco 
fairy tale ?-—-and the good old man car- 
ries him off to the happy unknown, 
where no one cares whether little boys 
have fathers or not. 

They are true Belasco’ entertain- 
ments, these two; Belasco does some- 
thing to you when you see things in 
which he has a hand; the critical fac- 
ulty is stunned, just as it is stunned 
when reading Dickens. Faults of ‘logic, 
humanity, technique—one or all may be 
there. You pass them by. They do 
not seem important. You have had a 
Belasco beglamoured evening. We 
would be ingrates to ask more than 
three hours of illusion. 


“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR.” 

There is a telephone girl, too, in a 
new play by George Broadhurst, up at 
Mr. Brady’s pretty little ‘ Playhouse,” 
and while she, too, seems to have 
caught the favor of the town, she 
seems a rather unreal little telephone 
girl. You see, after you have lived and 
struggled hard on ten dollars a week— 
and most of us know how hard that is 
—and one has the wonderful luck to 
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attract the attention of a man possess- 
ing the following qualifications for a 
successful husband: 

(1) Handsome, 

(2) Famous, 

(3) Brilliant, 

(4) A multimillionaire ; 
and that makes you his wife, and gives 
you the following very desirable things: 

(1) A house on l‘ifth Avenue, 

(2) Five motor cars, 

(3) An ocean-going yacht, 

(4) One thousand dollars a month 
pin money, 

(5) Unlimited accounts at all shops; 
and, because he possesses the single 
failing of carrying more than his share 
of champagne occasionally, you leave 
him and go back to work, at seven dol- 
lars a week this time—in a grocery 
store. Well, young ladies, it is left to 
you. Do you imagine you'd have done 
this if you were the little telephone girl 
who is the heroine of “Bought and Paid 
For’? If you honestly believe you 
would, then Mr. Broadhurst is right. 
As things stand, however, the chief 
virtue to “Bought and Paid For” seems 
to be a certain Jimmy; we all know 
Jimmy. Jimmy is the clerk who gets 
overpaid when he works for the small- 
est wage, but who thinks the world is in 
a conspiracy to keep him down. As a 
study of the objectionable ‘‘I’m-as- 
good-as-you-are” type, selfish, ungrate- 
ful, conceited, without one cause for so 
being, Jimmy ranks well in this year’s 
dramatic gallery. 





ON PLAGIARISM. 

Every now and again, “lest we for- 
get,” it is necessary to point out to 
writers with contracts and a dearth of 
ideas that it is not the proper thing to 
seize upon those ideas just because 
they are lying around loose in foreign 
plays not yet performed here. There 
is more of that this season than seems 
just the thing; it is a contagion, 
plagiarism—one writer sees another 
“get away with it,” and presto, the 
idea he has so long wanted to use him- 
self is appropriated. En passant, there- 
fore, it is the duty of one commenting 
on affairs theatrical to remark that Act 


II. of “Bought and Paid For” has a cli- 
max almost identical with Act Il. of 
“Maternity,” a play by Eugene Brieux ; 
that in ‘The Kiss Waltz,” a very agree- 
able light musical comedy at the Ca- 
sino, is a number, “Take a Step,” strik- 
ingly like a number of the same name 
in “The Quaker Girl,” the best of all 
this season's musical shows, and cur- 
rent at the Park Theater; from which 
another song title and idea, ‘Tiptoe,” 
was also borrowed for “The Never 
Homes,” the ever-welcome annual Lew 
Fields burlesque at the Broadway ; both 
of these songs appearing on Broadway 
before the production of “The Quaker 
Girl”—but, then, that young lady has 
been amusing London for nearly two 
years! 

But the worst of al! these “borrow- 
ings” is the Fritzi Scheff musical com- 
edy, “The Duchess.” For every turn 
and twist of its plot is the same as that 
of “The Count of Luxembourg,” the 
new opera comique by the authors and 
composer of “The Merry Widow,” 
which is being rapidly prepared for 
Broadway, and which still enjoys the 
favor of London. The explanation of 
this is that both “Luxembourg” and 
“The Duchess” are borrowed from the 
same source—an old French farce en- 
titled ‘My Wife.” In such case, the 
authors of both librettos are to blame 
for not giving the credit for the really 
splendid idea to the forgotten author of 
“My Wife.” These things should be 
done. Nor would it have been a bad 
idea for the two Frenchmen who wrote 
“The Million,” a lively and fun-pro- 
voking farce that whiles an evening 
away before one knows it, to have made 


some mention of an old French play-~ 


wright named Labiche, who used much 
the same idea in a piece called “The 
Hat of Italian Straw.” 

Often these things are perfectly 
legitimate; for instance, Channing Pol- 
lock and Rennold Wolf, librettists of 
“The Red Widow,” are paying fifty 
dollars a week to the estate of the late 
Richard Henry Savage for using the 
plot of his novel, “My Official Wife,” 
for their piece; but, when most pieces 
are. put on view, one is not in posses- 
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sion of such placating details. And, 
besides, one should never seek to buy 
the credit of an idea. 


“A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,” “A LADY 
OF HARD WORK,” AND “A DUKE 
OF THE MILK CANS.” 

Douglas Fairbanks is out of it, and 
Cyril Scott, fresh from his misadven- 
tures with “Modern Marriage,” is play- 
ing the amateur burglar. Fairbanks 
and. Scott are not comedians of the 
same school, but they are equally agree- 
able entertainers, and so the career of 
the amateur burglar goes on. Because, 
after all, it is rather exciting to see a 

- young gentleman make a bet that he 
will rob a house, and then go and do it, 
purely for love of adventure, in topcoat 
and smartly cut clothes, and not in the 
least nonplused when he is held up at 
the point of a revolver by the only girl 
he ever thought of marrying, whose 
name he did not know, and for whom 
he had been searching all through that 
vast rabbit burrow known as New 
York. 

What did it matter if the young 
lady’s father, an old grafter himself, did 

quite naturally—take the young bet- 

ting marauder for an actual crook of 
international fame, and forbid any at- 
tentions to the charming young lady? 

That only creates a rather original bar- 

rier to be broken down, and a love story 
out of the common. But any one ca- 
pable of taking chances of being shot 
as a porch climber just for the pleasure 
of winning a dinner is not going to be 
stopped in his love affair by any paren- 
tal disinclination for him as son-in-law, 

_ original or otherwise. Of course, you 

know that, but then you like to see him 
at it. 

The same sort of plot interest at- 
taches itself to the career of Maggie 
Pepper, cloak model in a downtown 
store run on the old principles before 
lunches were served at forty-nine cents 
in the basement, and there was a music 
room where tired shoppers could hear 
operatic favorites from a graphophone. 
Who doesn’t like to see the humble win 
their way upward by persistent pur- 
pose, especially when they have a fund 








of dry, philosophic humor such as 
Maggie has? It is the modern fairy 
tale, made plausible by its locale being 
familiar, its clothes much like those we 
wear ourselves, that pleases the poor, 
dull, plodding people who have too little 
romance in their own lives. They don’t 
rise to be managers of big department 
stores, like Maggie did, incidentally 
marrying the proprietor as the last turn 
on the upgrade; they remain sales- 
women at fifteen dollars and floor walk- 
ers at twenty-five dollars, or maybe get 
charge of the imitation-jewelry depart- 
ment or the near-Irish-lace one, at a 
trifle more. So they love Maggie for 
doing what they would love to do, just 
as our bored, immaculate young men 
love Bobby Pitt, “The Gentleman of 
Leisure,” and hard-working folk love 
Henry Disney, as played by Frank Mc- 
Intyre in ‘‘Snobs.” 

Some years ago, history records that 
a man grinding an organ in the streets 
of London became heir to the title and 
estates of viscount. He was unedu- 
cated, had been raised as one of the 
poor. How did he feel? What did he 
do? The author of “Snobs” thought it 
might interest the public to know. And 
so we find Henry Disney, driver of a 
milk wagon, informed by a lawyer that 
he is the Duke of Walshire, heir to vast 
estates and many millions. Now Henry 
knows that, being a duke, he stands 
little chance of, finding out just how 
people in his new station of life wear 
their clothes, eat their food, converse, 
lounge, and lie. He has implicit faith 
in a friend who reads the “best sellers,” 
and speaks so correctly that one feels 
he is about to apply for a position as a 
butler. The world at large knows a 
duke has been found. Henry compels 
the lawyer to introduce him and his 
friend at the same time, refusing to 
commit himself as to which one has in- 
herited the strawberry leaves. 

There is very little doubt that Henry 
is out of it, but his friend, Buck, in 
evening clothes and speaking the lan- 
guage of the books he has read seems 
so much nearer the popular concep- 
tion of a nobleman than the Knight 
of the Milk Wagon that, straightway, 
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a young woman of the smartest set, but 
whiplashed with poverty—he had met 
her before as a mechanic, and ro- 
mantically pledged his secret devotion 
to her—determines to play upon the 
“love-at-first-sight” string, pretending 
she thinks him only the duke’s friend. 
Up to now, the newly rich folk have 
received rather hard treatment at the 
hands of novelists and playwrights, but 
here is one, Vondas Parkyn by name, 
daughter of a pickle and preserving 
plant, educated abroad, keen of wit, 
fashionably attired, whose case is sym- 
pathetically handled. They don’t want 
the pickle girl, the smart folk. When, 
therefore, she sees the ex-milkman 
snubbed, she feels a sudden sympathy. 
You may imagine that she gets the - 
real duke for her kindness, and the 
other young woman draws the imita- 
tion. But before all this eventuates, 
you laugh at the adventures of Henry 
and Buck among their former social 
superiors. There are few people who 
have not received hard handling from 
those above them in the queer coral- 
built social structure of to-day; there- 
fore, there should be few to whom the 
subject of the play does not appeal. 
“BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS.” 
Down upon London town less than a 
vear ago descended a parcel of hardy 
Scots, their main possessions their trav- 
eling plaids and the script of a play by 
one of their ilk—for most of them were 
Moffats. Graham Moffat, author of 
and actor in this same “Bunty,” along 
with many other Moffats, scored a sud- 
den triumph at the Haymarket Thea- 
ter, and there the play remains yet, al- 
though the Moffats are mostly organiz- 
ing new companies. Sanderson Moffat, 
who plays IVeelum Sprunt, was the 
only one of the clan who decided 
to visit his brethren of St. Andrew 
when the Shubert-Brady management 
brought “Bunty” to New York, and one 
critic we ken well accused him of not 
using the Scotch accent correctly! 
Aweel, hoots awa! The critic made up 
for it by saying braw things of the 
play, as, in fact, did all his fellow 
chiels-among-us-taking-notes. Bursts 
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of enthusiasms for the heather, hurrah 
for the bonny bluebells, and even a 
kindly word for the gorse and the 
thistle! Scotland has come into her 
own again—theatrically—and no doubt, 
on the strength of “Bunty,” Maude 
Adams will have a revival of “The Lit- 
tle Minister.” 

In this, our own country, we cherish 
fondly a belief that the English lack in 
humor, and behold, up rises a W. W. 
Jacobs, an F. Anstey, or a W. S. Gil- 
bert; or Arnold Bennett turns from 
serious work, and gives us a “Helen 
With the High Hand” or “A Great 
Man.” Similarly deluded, the English 
affirm the Scots lack the salt of litera- 
ture, and a James Matthew Barrie, a 
J. J. Bell with his “Wee MacGregor,” 
an Jan Maclaren, or a Graham Moffat 
comes along, and London, in the midst 
of a hearty laugh, grows suddenly glum 
reflecting that this mirth is caused by a 
Scotchman ; just as did a certain well- 
known American, who,  despising 
“Punch,” and with it the whole the- 
saurus of British humor, once laughed 
through a whole volume of Frank 
Richardson, and then hated his best 
friend for life because he gleefully in- 
formed him that Richardson was an 
Englishman. 

Humor is a national characteristic of 
no country, nor yet of any class. Ko- 
hinoors are dug up in most unlikely 
places. New York will laugh at 
“Bunty” as long as London did, no 
doubt, and hope that Graham Moffat 
will find his streak of pay dirt yield him 
a few more such ounces of gold. 


REGARDING THE AUTHOR OF “CONINGS- 
BYs ¢ 

Somewhere in your father’s collec- 
tion of books—if you have an attic 
with an old bureau bookcase in it, 
hideous monstrosity of the Victorian 
age—you will find some three-volume 
novels by a certain ‘Lord Beacons- 
field.” You won’t care a great deal for 
them; they have wit, to be sure, but 
they are too high-flown in rhetoric, too 
theatrical of plot, for an age of utili- 
tarian things. But, remember, their au- 


thor did not take them any too seri- 
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ously; they were his diversion when , 


politics tired his brain; for this “Bea- 
consfield” of your library was none 
other than Benjamin Disraeli, and, if 
you'd: like to know what he meant in 
English history, if you care to see a 
great man recreated in appearance, ges- 
tures, tone of voice, mannerisms, then, 
when George Arliss comes your way, 
go to see him, for he’s Disraeli. 

Louis Parker came to town with a 
sprig of ‘‘Rosemary”—so might the 
old line be altered. Well might he stick 
a feather in his hat in those days ten 
years past, for “Rosemary’”” was as 
sweet a play as its name; and then, 
afterward, Louis came to town many 
times, but no 6ne would give him any 
feathers until he brought “Pomander 
Walk” here. Now, again, he bobs up 
With this play about Beaconsfield, and 
we will have to give him a feather, I 
suppose, although not quite so flowing a 
plume as the one we must force on 
George Arliss to thrust into his bell- 
crowned hat of the seventies. In this 
play, actor surpasses author, but Au- 
thor Louis has, at least, recreated an 
atmosphere, and given Actor Arliss his 
opportunity. If you'd like to know how 
England came to have the Suez Canal, 
you'll also find out why she has no right 
to discriminate against Jews; she 
doesn't any more, I’m told, for a Jew 
gave her the gateway to the East. 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO WANT TO 
WRITE PLAYS. 


Among the readers of every article 
having to do with affairs of the dra- 
matic world, there are none so inter- 
ested as those who have written plays 
that are unproduced. It is with con- 
siderable sadness that those interested 
in playwriting view the alluring adver- 
‘tisements of people who have no stand- 
ing in theatrical or literary circles them- 
selves, yet seek to impress the young 
dramatist with the idea that once he has 
had his play read by them and paid a 
fee for so doing, he stands a fair show 
of having it accepted. 

Unfortunately this is not the fact. 

Any accredited dramatic agent is 





only too anxious to advise young au- 
thors in whose work they see the slight- 
est promise, and take their payment 
from royalties when the play is accept- 
ed and produced. The theatrical 
world has a wide-open door for drama- 
tists with new ideas; given the big idea, 
it is comparatively easy to acquire sim- 
ple points on technique without paying 
for them in anything except labor. 

Before me, at the present time, is a 
publication that professes to teach how 
to write plays; with the conclusions 
drawn, from three-quarters of the plays 
discussed, absolutely incorrect. Any 
young playwright is apt to be misled by 
a periodical that speaks so confidently ; 
yet the name of the man conducting 
this one is absolutely unknown in the 
theatrical world. 

To-day, with the great number of 
theaters in the large cities, it is—un- 
fortunately—not enough that a play be 
well written and well played. A very 
popular actor, an imposing production, 
or a sensational novelty is necessary. 
For this reason many plays by un- 
known authors are refused, simply be- 
cause the young dramatist has not been 
fortunate in the selection of a subject 
that will provoke comment or cause a 
sensation. Better-known authors have 
seen the signs of the time for them- 
selves, and endeavor to shape their 
courses accordingly ; when they do not, 
the public stays away. 

As David Belasco said to the writer: 

“In future we must look over our 
plays, and, if we see in them anything 
that has been done before, burn out 
that something with caustic, and let the 
play lie until a newer way of doing that 
same thing occurs to us; then take up 
the script again to search out more com- 
monplaces, and destroy them.” 

It may not be good art, for art must 
concern itself sometimes with the com- 
monplace—for most life is common- 
place—but art must triumph over its 
enemy, the public, by tricking it; hence 
the dramatist of to-day does well to 
leave the commonplace alone, and de- 
vote all his talents to brilliant treat- 
ment of the bizarre. 





























SOME stories are dull and uninter- 
esting, some are doubtful, some 
are satisfactory, and some—not a great 
many—are something a great deal more 
than satisfactory—delightful. © \When 
we have a story of that kind, we take 
more than usual pleasure in announc- 
ing it. Such a story is “The Heritage,” 
the complete novel which will open the 
next number of Smiru’s. There are 
some few things which, when we have 
read them, make us wish that we could 
have the pleasure of the first reading 
of them over again. We feel that way 
about “The Heritage.” If you enjoy 
the reading of it nearly as much as we 
did, you have a substantial pleasure in 
store for you. 
QA. 
N this story, the author, Eleanor M. 
Kelly, introduces us to a girl so 
charming, so human, so individual in 
type that it is hard to realize that she 
is a creature of the imagination, and 
not of flesh and blood. She lives in an 
old-world, retired atmosphere with a 
maiden aunt who has done everything 
within her power to guard her against 
the world and against ancestral traits 
that she fears. The girl knows little 
about her own parentage, but the gypsy 
strain in her blood shows itself in spite 
of all external influences. It is an in- 
teresting, absorbing story; there are 
real men and women in it. You are 
sure to like it better than anything you 
have read in a long time. We can’t 
say much more to describe “The Her- 
itage.” It is like no other story we have 
ever read. It has real originality—a 
flavor and individuality all its own. 





|" you are tired of the muckraker, if 
you are bored by those who are try- 
ing by debate to reform society and 
make human nature all over again, you 
will find a haven of rest and interest in 
the next issue of Smitu’s. After all, 
you can't change conditions or people 
by arguing about them. The world for 
the great majority of us is still worth 
living in. Some of us think that it’s a 
little better than it has ever been be- 
fore. Also, it takes a good many differ- 
ent sorts of people to make up a world, 
and most of them do a little something 
in their several ways to add to the com- 
fort, the enjoyment, and the gayety of 
life. The most interesting study for 
mankind is men and women. 
@a. 
N the next issue of Smiru’s you will 
find a great many of the agreeable, 
interesting people, and very few of the 
other kind. Edwin L. Sabin will in- 
troduce you to a delightfully foolish lot 
of college boys in ‘“Prexy’s Niece.” 
Holman F. Day brings us another up- 
roarious circle of acquaintances, as well 
as one or two old friends in ‘Back- 
ing Sprott for a Winner.” Then there 
is the “Ne’er-do-Much” of Wallace Ir- 
win, whose rhymed reflections are 
worthy of attention. There are splen- 
did short stories by such authors as 
Marie Manning, Marion Short, who 
tells us more about the wonderful 
Cochran children and their parents, 
Edward Boltwood, Alma Martin Esta- 
brook, Paul R. Martin, and others. 
And besides, there is another install- 
ment of Anne O’Hagan’s serial, which 
starts in the present issue. 
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Secrets of Youtn 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


HE story is told of two old men 
who found themselves seated 
side by side in a railway train. 

One took a pessimistic view of life, and 
bemoaned the fact that times were 
changed, and nothing as good as it once 
had been. The other was boyishly op- 
timistic, and declared the world was 
growing better and more desirable every 
day. 

At length, the pessimist laboriously 
arose, and asked the other to assist him 
into his coat, saying: “I’m seventy- 
eight years old to-day, and not so spry 
as I used to be.” While deftly helping 
him, the optimist laughingly exclaimed: 
“Indeed! I’m just ninety-two years 
young, and the days aren’t long enough 
for me.” 

He carried perpetual youth in his 
heart, and it was of such Holmes 
thought when he said: 

For him in vain the envious seasons roll, 

Who holds eternal summer in his soul. 

The philosophy of laughter is rapidly 
becoming a cult, because wise men and 
women had had their attention drawn 
to the physiological effect of laughing 
away care, troubles, aches, and ills, 
three-fourths of which are always func- 
tional, and amount to nothing if we 
make nothing of them. Worry, which 
ages most of us horribly, dissolves like 
mist in the sunshine when persistently 
confronted with a laughing attitude. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone, 


is a philosophical declaration that 
strikes a responsive chord in every hu- 
man breast. 

In a recent breach-of-promise suit, 
the reason given by the defendant for 
breaking the engagement was that he 
“couldn't stand her sour face.” Who 
can blame him? Upon reflection, his 
objection goes far deeper than that 
which appears upon the “face” of it, 
for a habitually sour expression embit- 
ters every moment of one’s life; its ef- 
fect is much worse than perpetually 
dark skies and threatening storms; and 
we all know how depressing they are. 
No, a sour face saps the vitality, lays 
its heavy, forbidding hand upon the 
heart, checking its joyous pulsation, eats 
and corrodes its way like an acid into 
the spirit within us, which is Life—and 
thus destroys all youth, and beauty, and 
happiness. 

Precisely the opposite effect to this 
has laughter. Nature is full of it; and 
all beauty and development grow under 
her sunny, beneficent smile. During her 
quiescent moments, everything upon her 
bosom rests and recuperates. She is 
tumultuous, terrific only when she 
means to destroy. 

Many great men and women have 
laughed their way to success. In other 
words, they have possessed or culti- 
vated a sense of humor, an optimistic 
viewpoint. They bring youth and vital- 
ity into the atmosphere. They effect 
one like a tonic; and, indeed, a hearty 
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SECRETS OF YOUTH 


laugh is the best kind of tonic, because 
it expands the lungs, promotes the cir- 
culation by stimulating the heart, in- 
creases the action of the diaphragm, 
thus giving the liver and spleen a me- 
chanical massage treatment that  rids 
these scavengers of the system of a lot 
of stored-up waste matter. And these 
are vital truths that explain why a 
sunny nature is conducive to a fine com- 
plexion, bright eyes, elasticity of spirits, 
and general youthfulness. 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you! 


What did Ponce de Leon expect to 
find in his quest for the Fountain of 
Youth? And in the far-off days long 
before Ponce de Leon’s time, what did 
the alchemist hope to compound in his 
crucible that would prove an elixir of 
life? However much we may smile 
tolerantly and superiorly at such things, 
we are all eager to retain youth, for 
youth means health and life. Old age 
were not so formidable were its hand- 
maidens not incapacity and decrepitude. 

Why, then, should we hesitate to de- 
elare our desire for virility and bound- 
less vitality, when it means so much to 
us? And, furthermore, this need has 
dominated every age and every clime 
wherever the human family exists. 
Men of the highest intellect have taken 
up the subject; and in our day two 
celebrated Frenchmen discovered that 
we possess within our own bodies fluids 
or secretions which, if properly con- 
served and used, not only prolong life, 
but restore youth. Here again: 


The truth the wise man sought 
Was spoken by a child. 


Many thousands of years ago, the 
Chinese used different organs for heal- 
ing purposes; and African savages ate 
the organs of their enemies to give 
them strength and courage. 

These secretions are provided by 
ductless glands, as they are called; and 
the chief one is situated in the throat. 
This is the gland which, when enlarged, 
constitutes a goiter. It is one of the 
most wonderful and important organs 
in the body; and we have learned so 
much about it within recent years that 
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we can safely say ics vitality will pre- 
serve our youthfulness. The secretion 
poured out by this gland contains 
iodine; and it is an open secret that 
Madame Bernhardt has for many years 
been in the habit of taking several drops 
of iodine daily, thus prolonging her vi- 
tality with the aid of a substance which 
the glands of the body furnish when it 
is young. 

Massage of this gland will greatly 
improve its health, and can readily be 
performed by pressing the finger tips 
into the side of the neck, as shown in 





Laughter is a stimulating tonic. 


the illustration, and rolling the gland, 
which now lies between them, gently 
from side to side and up and down. 

It has been proven that pressure on 
this vital spot is highly injurious. Phy- 
sicians have shown that the high, stiff- 
boned collars so long in fashion for 
women produce a very serious effect 
upon the gland, hampering it in its 
work, and so robbing the body of the 
wonderfully rejuvenating — secretion 
which it furnishes. All tight bands 
about the throat should, therefore, be 
avoided, and more sensible, hygienic 
coverings adopted. 

However barbaric the* above-men- 
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and vitality. 


tioned custom of the Chinese and Afri- 
can savage may appear to us, it pointed 
the way to one of the great fundamental 
truths in nature; that certain glands in 
the body supply a life-giving fluid, and 
civilized man has learned that he can 
prolong his life and renew his youth 
by supplementing his own internal se- 
cretions with the glands of the lower 
animals—the sheep and the pig, for in- 
stance. To be sure, we have always 
considered sweetbreads and the like 
delicacies for the table; but the un- 
cooked glands are put through certain 
complicated processes by chemists and 
this particular secretion extracted. This 
extract is prescribed in certain doses by 
physicians in selected cases. 

There are other foods—vegetables 
and plants—containing iodine, a list of 
which it is well to keep on hand and in- 
clude in one’s diet from day to day; at 
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least one of those substances, 
gifts of nature, that will help 
us to maintain a natural fresh- 
ness; or, in other words, elas- 
ticity, buoyancy, that charac- 
terizes youth, and is one of 
the first things to forsake us 
when Father Time’s hand is 
felt pressing ever so lightly 
upon one’s shoulder. 

So many astonishing things 
are being done in the labora- 
tories to-day that it need not 
surprise us to learn that such 
an iodine food in tablet form 
is actually manufactured and 
available for our use. This 
remarkable product was very 
carefully worked out in one of 
the great institutes of learning 
in Germany ; and besides sup- 
plementing the secretions of 
our organs with the youth-giv- 
ing products they are no long- 
er able to furnish, these tab- 
lets also correct many diseased 
conditions that result from a 
lack of this substance in the 
blood. The name of these 
tablets will gladly be sent to 
those interested in so vital a 





Clad in white, let the sun and light preserve and restore youth —jnatter. 


Another very wonderful 
provision of nature to aid us in ward- 
ing off the finger prints of time is sun- 
light. Not the terrific heat from scorch- 
ing rays in midsummer. Here, as every- 
where, the benefit is produced through 
intelligent use of a great power. In- 
stinctively animals seek the warmth of 
the sun’s rays. Plants and flowers turn 
their faces to the sun, and when they 
are placed in dark corners they soon 
grow colorless, their vitality ebbs away, 
and they die. 

So it is with human beings. Those 
who are forced through stress of cir- 
cumstances to live in damp, dark rooms 
from which the sunlight is excluded, 
become pale, bloodless, develop diseases, 
especially consumption, to which infec- 
tion they succumb in counltess num- 
bers. 

Recent experiments have shown that 
the actinic, or chemical, rays of the sun 
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SECRETS OF YOUTH 


have a life-saving influence upon us. 
This is especially true of the ultra-violet 
rays that destroy bacteria, and that have 
such a wonderful effect upon the blood 
vessels and nervous system. It has been 
proven that the red-blood corpuscles 
increase tremendously in number when 
the body is exposed for any length of 
time to these rays. They do not pene- 
trate glass, and so we must go into the 
open air to derive benefit from them. 
Neither do they penetrate to any great 
extent the heavy atmosphere that hovers 
over densely populated city streets. 

Another matter of importance, when 
we wish to expose ourselves to ultra- 
violet rays, is the color of clothing worn. 
White is first choice. Light blue and 
light gray are also recommended. 

Profiting by these facts, there is ab- 
solutely no reason why we should not 
find means by which we can expose the 
body to a daily sun bath. 

Sanitariums have recently been estab- 
lished in Germany where patients are 
made to live during the day in the open 
air like savages, with little or no cover- 
ing on. This assuredly is going back 
to nature; but we are having a very 
great truth forced upon us, i. e., that by 
straying so far from nature’s way into 
artificial fields we are shortening our 
days and our youth. 

City dwellers should use the roofs of 
their houses wherever possible, or a 
room with a sunny exposure. The ideal 
way to absorb these rejuvenating rays, 
however, is to spend as much time as 
possible in the open air clad loosely in 
a light garment. 

While prolonging and restoring youth 
in this manner, we-can combine with it 
some profitable employment, such as 
gardening or other light occupations ; or 
we can set this time aside for relaxa- 
tion, rest, and meditation, by means of 
which we can defy Father Time, and 
safely make a long journey into the 
realms of old age with a light heart and 
a becoming countenance. 

Note: List of foods containing youth- 
sustaining elements will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. J—The blisters in the mouth of which 
you complain are usually caused by an acid 
condition of the saliva. An alkaline mouth 
wash will correct this and prevent their for- 
mation; for the blisters use a powder made of 
equal parts of borax and alum. 


Mrs. L.—The preparations used by beauty 
culturists for imparting a luster to the hair 
are called 

BRILLIANTINE, 


THONGS. 6502 catintaaan ds axes I ounce 
RAVCERING | iss:c eet awe eV oie hae ee es Y% ounce 
eS | ET Pe Ie Ore Lee eer ey oe Y% ounce 
PICO. Leda eeea aR aeesesls Seo 2 ounces 

Mix the honey and glycerine well, then 


stir in the other ingredients. 





Gentle massage of the gland in the throat pro- 
motes its activity. 


Or you may prefer this formula: 


Gaghat (Olle sen, et eens, Ssinvans ~.. 6 ounces 
PRUOHOM fans peiecr oa Omari ace TO ounces 
WOM (OE, POSEN coco cio sis sca os s0 ROTEL ORD 
OUCOR SterOlics 5 dsce5 ores vane EOS 

Mix, and color with tincture of saffron or 


curcuma. 


Mayne__e.—For a_ skin that is dotted 
with blz ackheads and little pimples IT would 
advise a “cosmetic liniment” employed for 
this purpose by one of Europe’s celebrated 
dermatologists : 


Precwpitated. sulphur... 6s. c606.0% 2 ounces 
Potassium carbonate............. 2 ounces 
CVGCTiNe: Geen en Gacwes eas sas 114 ounces 
MUL arya eta ora tecsitec, nd aie 2% ounces 
DIMER -AICGNOl siskscka sie sees 2 ounces 





. 
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B. M.—An infusion of rhubarb is highly 
thought of for preserving the golden color 
of hair that is naturally of this beautiful 
shade. After the hair is washed and dried, 
this solution is mopped on its entire length 
with a sponge, and it is then allowed to dry 
in the sun: 

Fluid extract of rhubarb........... 3 ounces 
Honey 3 ounces 
White vinegar or white wine 3 pints 


Bart.—Sea-salt baths can easily be pre- 
pared and taken at home. To forty gallons 
of water (this constitutes a full bath) add: 
Muriate of soda 2 pounds 
Sulphate of soda I pound 
Chloride of lime Y% pound 
Chloride of magnesia 4 pound 

When_ completely dissolved, the bath is 
ready. It is decidedly stimulating and tonic 
in its effect. 


NortH Bay.—You failed to _ inclose 
stamped envelope, therefore, I hope to reach 
you through this means. The hair is apt to 
grow out darker as one advances in years. 
Wash with the following shampoo every two 
or three weeks; and between times, once a 
week, dust powdered orris root into the hair, 
brushing it out well: 

SHAMPOO FOR 
Potassium carbonate Y, dram 
Powdered white castile soap I ounce 
POWUCLED DOTIN 6 .0cc0.ccceccvecses 2 drams 
Re MEENS SWVWUUOD oo. :10;0 3:06.05 b010 ve 'v cies 2 ounces 
Me NMR coos sab Sveib- Nia lacg vse weonee'oe ks 2 ounces 
Distilled water, enough to make 1 quart. 


LIGHT HAIR. 


Emma F.—Massage acts both ways. It 
reduces superfluous flesh as well as stimu- 
lates growth; but this depends altogether 
upon the manner in which it is given. A 
false idea prevails that any one can give 
massage. In answer to this the comment of 
a celebrated London physician is illuminat- 
ing: “The masseur who rubs a hole in his 
patient has mistaken his vocation.” 


Mrs. B. G.—An article upon the eyes, 
brows, et cetera, appeared in the last Novem- 
ber number of this magazine. Try these: 


FOR SCANT BROWS. 
Quinine of sulphate 
Petroleum 

Mix. Rub into the brows thoroughly at 
bedtime. 

To strengthen and improve eyelashes: 
Tincture of cantharides.... 3 drams 
Refined olive oil 
Oil of rosemary 

Mix. Apply to edge of eyelid with camel’s 
hair brush, being careful to get none in the 
eye. 


5 grains 
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JENNIE—Since you do not understand 
what I mean by adding a pinch of borax or a 
dash of ammonia to soften the water with 
which you bathe your face or body, I will 
give you a formula: 
Strong ammonia water 
Green soap 
3orax 


II ounces 
2 ounces 


This is very strong, and it requires only a 
few drops to a basin of water to prepare a 
delightful face bath. 


Laura.—Here is an extremely good for- 
mula for moist hands: 
KRAVE ROL SINC ee ee adisics ade os eae : 
PORN UCI 60 acd dis viet on oy SES , 
Powdered lycopodium 
Pulverized starch 
Pulverized orris root 


drams 
drams 
drams 
ounce 
ounce 


JouN.—Falling hair is caused by a number 
of Sendicdena, There may be some constitu- 
tional reason, and it may be nervous, or due 
to dandruff 

The following is an excellent Tonic for 
Falling Hair: 

Corrosive sublimate 
Chloride of ammonia 
Water of eucalyptus 

Mix, and label POJSON. 

Apply to the scalp with a glass dropper, 
and rub in well with a tiny rubber brush. 


10 grains 
6 drams 
6 ounces 


Hvutpa B.—Lanolin is wool fat, procured 

from sheep’s wool. It forms the basis of 
many massage creams that are used to feed 
the tissues. I am giving you one of the best 
formule: 
Lanolin ounces 
Spermaceti ounce 
WANTe: WAREHRE y 5.535505 cotie ee cess 2, ounces 
Coconut oil ounces 
Sweet almond oil ounces 
Tincture of benzoin vA dram 

A double boiler, or water bath, must be 
used in preparing creams. Melt the fats 
and oils, beating them constantly until they 
form a creamy mass; remove from the heat, 
— stir in the tincture of benzoin drop by 
drop. 


Mrs. K. C. B.—I am very glad indeed to 
help your child. Here are two formule 
which you will find very helpful in overcom- 
ing a rash of any kind; they are antiseptic, 
cooling, and soothing: 

INO. 1:, SCAEBONC (ACId. «<4.sosis05.0 0% 20 drops 
Rosemary Watel.. ..<s0s.ss YZ ounce 
Glycerine ounce 
Boric acid ounce 
Glycerine ounce 
Camphor water quart 
Daub on the parts with absorbent cotton. 


No. 2. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address: 


Beauty Department, SmitH’s MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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HEARS CHURCH BELLS AFTER LONG DEAFNESS 


_ _For the first time in years, this good lady, who has been deaf, hears the church bells. She 
is in ecstasy. Only this morning has she been able to hear the prattle of her grandchildren 
and the voice of her daughter. Twenty-three years ago she first found herself becom- 
ing deaf and, despite numerous remedies, medical advice, hearing devices and specialists’ 
treatments, she found it more and more difficult to hear. Of late years she was harassed 
by peculiar noises in the head, which added to her misery. At last she was told of a book 
which explains how to regain perfect hearing without costly appa1 She got 
this book and learned how to quickly become freed from ‘dealon and head-noises. Ob- 
serve her delight in this hypothetical illustration! Any reader of this publication who 
desires to obtain one of these books can do so free of cost by merely writing to the author, Dr. 
George E. Coutant, 195 B, Station E, New York, N He will be pleased to mail it promptly, 
postpaid, to anyone whose hearing is not good. This offer will bring joy to many homes. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this mavazine to me each month.” 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publi- 

cation of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 colored plates and over 800 photo en- f 

gravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of | 

everything in Gardening either for pleasure or profit and embodies the results of over | 

sixty-two years of practical experience. 
4 
i 





To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following libera! offer; 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 
And also Send Free of Charge 

Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Bostcn Lettuce, Scarlet Globe Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer Sweet Peas, 
in acoupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 26-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new Garden Guide and 
ec nis isa hand book of general garden information, planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural 
directions, ete., etc., and in all is one of the most necessary and valuable of our many publications, 
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Y “TIRES, Coaster-Brake anata, 
MLS VE So heme mu emaetece || Independent Safety Fountain Pen 





z 
Flash Like Genuine a e di 
Can be safely carried in any position. New idea cap locks pen 
RK when not in use. All pure rubber and 14 kt. pens. 














With No. 2 Gold Pen, $1.50. With No. 4 Gold Pen, $2. 
st 1/40 the cost~IN SOLID GOLD RINGS. ickd Pen, $1.58. | WithNo. 4 Ga $2.50 - 
Stand acid test a . expert examination, 
guarantee them e them first—then Wg J. ULLRICH & CO., 607 Thames Bidg., 27 Thames St., New York fly 
Special Offer — Mik Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. = ——— - 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k § aes ct. $4.86. Sent or 


ion. Cat FREE, shows 
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Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 

Hollow cheeks, bony neck or stringy throat, thin arms, 
old-looking hands, wrinkles about the temples, eyes, , 
ears, lips or chin corrected without cutting, skinning, Of 
blistering or detention indoors. Consult co 


DR. E. P. ROBINSON m 





LOWEST PRICES 


All leading vartesios ere: phe fills itl b 
Geese, and Turkey rgest Poultry Farm in the € 
world. Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigor- Suite Q,116 West 39th Eoort, New York j : 
ous. Fowls, Eggs and Inc ubators at, lowest prices. co 
Send for eur big 132-page Spee “Poultry For 


Profit,” full of pictures. It tel s you how to raise SMITH’S MAGAZINE cit 
poultry and run incubators ralph hea ly Send 10 BOUND VOLUMES : dee ready. PRICE $1.50 


cents for the book, to cover postage. Write today per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

















STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. - 
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. to 
For Liquor and Drug Users 

‘A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a @ | " 

million in the past thirty-two years. Adminis- 
tered by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes ” 
only. Write for particulars se 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: ye 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Manchester, N. H. Providence, R. I. 

Buffalo, N. Y Columbia, S. C. 

White Plains, N. Y. Salt L Lake City, Utah. ae 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Nothing is Impossible to 
Men with Ambition 


Nothing is impossible to men with ambition! It does’ not make any 


difference what you want to do, there is a way to do it. 


You may think it impossible to have your earning power doubled, tripled or 
quadrupled, but the realization of such an ambition is no more impossible than 
flying from New York to Los Angeles—telephoning from New York to Denver— 
or telegraphing without wires from San Francisco to Japan, all of which has been 
done within the last year. 





The International Correspondence Schools offer to men with ambition, the 
opportunity to make their dreams pm tte cas 
tT eae 


come true. "Thousands of ambitious INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SEES OW. taking this short cut to Explain. Stat tool Scie roiioation on my part, how 
better positions—to greater home Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X 


‘Oo orts— Z ig 2 i Automobile Runnin: Civil Service 
comforts—to a higher standing as Sttwpumtrimsccaes | ‘arohitoct 

citizens, ine Foreman Chemist 

Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages 

Conerete Construction Commercial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Architectural Draftsman 
StationaryEngineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert popes Tusstrating 
Mechan. Engineer gt ne aod 
Mechanical Draftsman Show Card Writi 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Agriculture 











An hour of your spare time each 
day is surely a small payment for spe- 
cial training that will put you at the mine 
os vertising Man 


Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 





Just mark the coupon, for that 
is the first step. 

This step will bring you, without 
any obligation on your part, all par- 


Electric Railways 
Struetural Engineer 

R. R. a 
Metal Minin 

English Branches 
Gas Engin: 

Foreman Plumber 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
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Pattern Making 
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ticulars as to how the I. C. S. trains 
you for success and the realization of 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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JACK FROST 


Cannot Harm 
Tender Skins 
a si 


— 


saa by 


CUTICURA SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment 


Faces and hands which redden, 
roughen, chap, crack and burn 
with winter’s cold, sharp winds, 
made soft and white in a single 
night by these pure, sweet and 
gentle. emollients. No others 
cost so little or do so much to 
promote skin and hair health. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where but may be tested free. For a sample 


eam of each, with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
| ‘‘Cuticura,”” Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap 
Shaving Stick. Makes shaving @ 
pleasure instead of a torture. In 
Nickeled Box, at stores or by mail, 25c. 





Her Now Lovely 


Complexion 
—Not Long Ago— 


was sadly prem. Mi by pim- 
ples, blackheads, and eon. 
gested pores of the skin which 

\ no cosmetic could hide, 
, not a blemish remaing 
Now —and she is only one of 
= 4 many, many thousands in pub. 
4 lic and private life who have 
been made happy by the mar- 
4 velously purifying action upon 

the blood and skin of 


Dr. James P. Camphell’s 
Safe Arsenic 
Complexion Wafers 


This safe and absolutely harmless prescription is the 
most wonderful scientific and permanent beautifier of 
the complexion and figure known to the science of 
dermatology, and has won a world-wide reputation 
for twenty-seven years, since first prescribed by Dr, 
Campbell,—the eminent skin specialist. 


$1.00 PER BOX 
(FULL 30 DAY TREATMENT) © 


We guarantee as freshly“ packed and _ of full strength, 

only when boxes have BLUE WRAPPER, bearing our 

printed guarantee. 

Sold by all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid 
in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY, 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a iock of me bair, and I 
will mail a 22-inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If youtind ita big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more. 





Inclose 5¢ postage. Free beauty book showing latest ‘style of of 
hair dressing—also high grade switches, ee ours, wigs, 
i » Women wanted to sell my hair g 


u 
ANNA AYERS, Dept.A280, 22 Quiney St., aia 
& ~« > & £ 


Qi. « « 


Ul Ley G IMPORTED 
> Y 
vi VALLE E M SS) trom FRANCE 
‘ SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in MK 
solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style 
ring, pinor stud for examination --all charges prepaid—no 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet. co De ee 
and ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. B, 
709 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


USE DELATONE 


To Remove Hair 
or Fuzz From Face, 
Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well known 

scientific preparation, in powder 

form, for the quick removal of hairy 

sxrowths—no matter how thick or stub- 

born they may be. A paste is made 

with some Delatone and water, then 

spread on hairy surface. After two or 

three minutes it is rubbed off and the 

hairs have vanished. When the skin 

is washed it will be found to be white, 

firm and hairless. Delatone is used by thousands of people 

and never fails to give absolute satisfaction, nor does any 

harm follow its use. 

Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Phartiaont Compem 

















3255 Sheffield Avenue — Dept. T — Chicago 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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FECT CUT 
UARANTEED 












at the world's lowest peice. No retail jeweler can buy from his 

© eg as on oe we OF vite ‘ote .% eas 's oy saess to you: % carat, 
carat 3% Carat, $45.00; 1 cara -50. Same quality 

for whic jewelers C23 $1650 per carat and u: >a mas 





Value! The } By oe, bhve parton Personally examined x 


diamond and wish toaccept it. Wear it as longas your 
. ee ee cent, on ‘demand. Diamonds t Diamonds t ~~ must be fe 
bat you paid, or less, if you most sell quickly. aan & patie 


e Be amond Book (Free) onc0c%t tens ebu ho you bo pepateny ope a Waa intel 


102. 00 gently. Your copy mail: 
a ep eet Fs L. BASCH & CO., Diamond ere, bok F: 


> 5 
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| 












Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamond 
—wears like a diamond—will 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costof adiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 


The YALE for 1912 


Has ALL the Features that Show 
Real Advancement Over 1911. 







act = 


money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 

satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book~— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write @ 
postal. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 









Farrar 


Keep these 1912 YALE points in mind; they 


mark the great progress that has been made in 
comparison with 1911 motorcycles, 


YOU MUST DEMAND A YALE 
TO GET THEM ALL. 


a ee a ee en 


















234 in. Studded Tires; Eclipse Free Engine 
Clutch, with positive lever control; new full high 
Forks and Triple Anchored Handlebars; longest 
stroke motor yet made; dual oiling systems; per- 
fected Double Grip Controland Wide Mud Guards, 


Yaie Motorcycles Hold the World’s 


Records for Endurance. 
Write today for full jotcemeston. about these 
| 


437N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 







Jewelry Co., 
437N. Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 
Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 





- Fes 


real 1912 potorese Ss; Model 2: ; Mode 
Address Sign 24M, 4 H. P., with Bosch Messene Model 25, 5 H.P. 


City This Twin; “Model 27, 7 H. P. Twin. 
Mail 
cae - Coupon Today 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 


ed ns i ee 8 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 
id fi 

AGENTS WANTED 2Y22.WH5Re, Seip thewiatss 
allor spare time. Experience unnecessary, Make big money—be indepen- 
dent. Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 
BRIGHT LIGHT Co., Dept. 128, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tell your newsdealer; “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Jan. 5th, 








Agents & Help Wanted 


Books 


Picture Play Writers 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 2i5 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK 





Profits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. Par- 


ticulars for stamp. Maricopa Mfg. 
Co., 85 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected  posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 23. aa earenom farl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


EARN More — Easy. Sell Guar- 
anteed Photo Pocket Cutiery. Sci 
tifically tempered. Take big le 
from lodges, manufacturers, individ. 
uals. Big Profits. Write quic kK. Canton 
Cutlery Co., Dept. C-30, Canton, Ohio 


AGENTS BIG PROFITS. Brandt’s 














Patented Automatic Razor Stropper, | 


automatically puts a perfect edge on 
any razor, old style or safety. Retails 
at $2. Bigseller. Every man wants 
one. Write quickly for terms, prices 
and territory. E. C. Brandt Cutlery 


Co., 84 West Broadway,New York City | 





AGEN TS—Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings partic wars. Freeport Mfg.Com- 
pany, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. eo A work. 

. Emery, M. T., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 











unnecessary. All we require is hon- | 


esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for man in — 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
ey E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
vat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D "C. 


LINEN Heel and Toe Guaranteed 
Hosiery direct from mill to wearer. 
All styles and qualities, Splendid op- 
portunity for live agents. Customers 
waiting. Re-orders insure permanent 
increasing income. Exclusive Terri- 
tory Credit. P. Parker Mills, 720 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GOVERNMENT Wants Employees 
—10,000 appointments coming. Ex- 
cellent salaries. Vacations. Write 
for list of positions open. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. R-7, Rochester, N. Y. 











“Love and 
Cat- 
Co., 


BOOKS!—Dandy ones. 
Adventure,” by Westlake, 25c. 
alogue for stamp. Duff Pub. 
M-2713 Mozart Street, Chicago. 


WANTED, Moving picture re 
writers. Great de mand. Big pay. We’ Hf 
teach you, Send your address. United 
Picture Play Ass’n, San Francis SCO. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 

uarters; $20 for a $%. Keep all money 

dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
a once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x 7. It may mean ae 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 51, Le Roy, N.Y 








MOTION Picture Plays Wanted. You ou 
can write them. We teach you by mail, 
No experience needed. Big demand 
and good pay. Details free. Associated 
Motion Picture Schools, 619 Sheridan 


Rd., Chicago, 





Pictures 





Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations,Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Make Up Goods, Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 





“STAGE BEAUTY” POSTERS, 4 
for 25c¢. 78-pave Catalog of 800 illus- 
trations of these and other “den” pie- 
tures 50c. 32 illustrations for 2e, 
stanp. Gordon Art Co., Dept. AS. 
New York City. 


For the Deaf 








Music 


SONG-WRITERS, Composers. Send 
Me your work. Good Songs always in 
demand, New Yorkis the Only place 
to publish songs properly. Write for 
offer. Mierisch, 1547 B’way, N. Y. 





THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres, 
) alinstruments. You must hear 
before hor purchase. Booklet free, 
Genera Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 








BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, Or write for free particulars. 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avuail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as _ to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co.. 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENT yourideas. $8,500 Offered 
For One Invention. Book ‘*How to 
Obtain a Patent’? and “What to In- 
vent.” Sentfree. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 16 years, 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee Patent 
Attnys., 992 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dol- 
lar Your Invention is Worth. Send 8c. 
stamps for new 128 page pou of Vital 
Interest_ to Inventors. R.S A. B, 
Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington D. C. 














Poultry 





Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY wr'‘ting short stories 








or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for | 


‘ou: big pay. Free booklet tells how, 


nited Press Syndicate,San Francisco, | 


Tell your newsdealer : 





ANY woman can make money in the 
Poultry Business under Greider’s ad- 
vice; his 200-pp. book tells everything 
—over 100 illustrations, many colored. 


| Only 15e.—money back ‘it not satisfied. 


B. H. Greider, Box 88, Rheems, Pa. 








Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


FINE Farming Opportunity in Lou- 
isiana, 60 miles from New Orleans on 
I.C.R. R. Temperate climate, good 
markets, splendid stock country $20 
per acre, Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. Me Nie, Kentwood, La. 








Business Opportunities 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. $. Se heffer,Treas, MX, Chicago 


Seeds, Etc. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER of Hen- 
derson’s Seeds: Ponderosa Tomato, 











Scarlet Globe Radish, Big Boston 
Lettuce, Invincible Asters, Butterfly 
Pansies, Spencer Sweet Peas. On re- 


ceipt of 10c. to cover postage, ete., 
we will mail our Henderson collection 
consisting of one packet of each of 
above varieties all enclosed in a cou- 
pon envelope, which will be accepted 
as 25c. on any order of $1.00 or over. 
In addition we will mail our 1912 cat- 
alogue “Everything for the Garden,” 
the biggest and best we have ever 
issued. Peter Henderson & Company, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Miscellaneous 
MANY MAKE MONEY with Sure 





Hatch Incubators, 60 Day’s Free 
Trial; 5 year guarantee. Write for 
Free Book. Sure Hatch Incubator 


Co., Box 31, Fremont, Neb. 


RICE, new crop, 100 Ibs. Frt. Ppl. to 
your station $3.50, $4 and $5. Fr 

samples. Beaumont Rice Exchange, 
Rox 765, Dept. 7, Beaumont, Texas. 








“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Paring a corn is a dangerous form of home 
surgery. 

A slip of the blade—a slight penetration— 
may mean a very stubborn infection. 

And it forms but a one-week makeshift. It 
means simply removing the top of the corn, 
and that for a few days only. 

Another dangerous thing 
is to treat acorn witha harm- 
ful and spreading medica- 
ment. 


The only right way to deal 
with a corn is with the fa- 
mous Blue-jay plaster. 

Fifty million corns have 
been taken out by it. No 
other invention is one-tenth 
so popular. 
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Two Dangerous Ways 
to Treat Corns 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, 
C wraps aroundthetoe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable. 
Dis rubber adhesive to tasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 1:32: 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. Sold by Druggists. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc, 


The plaster is applied in a jiffy. The pain 
instantly ends. 

Then the B & B wax gently acts on the 
corn. In two days the corn comes out. 

No pain, no inconvenience, no discomfort 
whatever. And in 48 hours the whole corn 
is eradicated. 





We have proved that, remember, to mil- 
lions of people, on fifty million corns. 

They don’t dabble with corns. They don’t 
risk the knife treatment. They don’t suffer 
and wait. 

They stop the pain, then forget it, until the 
whole corn, root and branch, is eliminated. 

All because of this B & B wax—our invene 
tion—inside of the circle of felt. 

For your own sake we urge you to try it, 


stopping the pain at once. 

















STAIN YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will do 
it. Just apply once a month with your comb. 
Will not give an unnatural color to your hair. 
A perfect remedy for gray, faded or bleached 
hair. $1.00 at all drugg sts Send direct for a 
25c trial bottle today. . POTTER’S HYGIENIC 
SUPPLY CO., 1470 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustrs- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 


Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I will send youa test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawi howing possibilities forYOU. 





THE LANDON SCHOOL 2f,,ttusteatine 


1444 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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e, Bourbon or Corn are ex 


cash. If not satisfied with w! 








ur 
Kentucky’s Great Whiskey 


Express Prepaid from Distiller to You 


7.50 or 1 for $8, choice of Rye, Bourbon or Corn Fulton Straight whiskey highest medi- 
2 Gallons for $5. phone thm dcod tng PB ates ig Myers patent 1 gal. demijohns. To prove Fulton is best you need 


' gend no money 


wri ing account. 
We ship on iA ore, credit, if you_have your merchant or bank te us guarantee! Soto ee, or 12 for 69. 


FREE—4 miniature bottles of Selected Fulton with every 2 
eat iv hiskey return ; and, if paid for, all your money will be refunded by first 


Avpeess MYERS & COMPANY, Warehouse No. 452, Covington, Ky. 


Som Owners U. S. Rec. Dist’ No. 22, 6ru Dist., Kr. 
either 20 fall quert bottles, 6 gallons in demijohns, or a cask, for $15 by prepaid freight. Write for express terms. = 


EES write for our book, “A Fair Customer,” and price list—sealed 








UNEQUALED ) 


LN Bet 


rai ng NoC.0O.D,. Fall 
repaid in ay boxes, either 4 for 
lon order, 6 with 3 gallon orders, Somnnaaed by 


Orders from Mont., Wyo., Colo., N. Mex. and West thereof, must call for 
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Opportunity Knocks at Your Door! 
WILL YOU ANSWER? 


Would you realize your ambitions?. Would you attain lofty ideals and 
gain your heart’s noblest desires? You possibly love the consciousness of 
power and wish to win greater honor. Perhaps you desire to mount 
higher in your accepted calling, or long for a better social position. You 
luay Want to turn failure into success—seek love—happiness—friendship. 

The secret force that will enable you to accomplish all these things 
lies dormant within you. It only needs developing. All that is at- 
tractive in man; all that is powerful for good in his nature; all those 
qualities which make man capable of rising in the world, spring from his 
Personal Magnetism. 

You can develop this great force ina few days at your home without 
the knowledge of your nearest friends. You can become acquainted with 
the science that pertains so intimately to yourself—that is so full of 
startling surprises—that shapes the path of the human will—that molds 
the minds of men. 

There is a book that gives you the key to Personal Magnetism: that 
unveils the secrets of Ilypnotism; that lays bare the science of Pers« 
Influence. It is from the pen of the World’s Greatest Authority, 
Dr. X. La Motte Sage. 

It is sent absolutely free to all who ask for it. It isa comprehensive 
treatise of one hundred pages. Mail a request for the book today, you will 
receive it by return mail. A postal card dropped in the box at the 
corner Will bring it to your very door. Address, 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Dept. 155, Rochester, N. Y. 



























GALLANT, BUT TOO SHORT. 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY of Rochester, N. Y.. is the 
owner of a method whereby anyone can add from two to 
rave inches to his stature. It is called the “Cartilage 
stem” because it is based upon scientific ang physio- 
“al method of expanding the cartilage. THE CARTI- 
LAGE SYSTEM se only increases the height, but its use 
means better health, more nerve force, increased bodily 
development and longer life Its use necessitates no 
drugs, no internal treating, no operation, no hard work, 
no big expense. Your height can be increased, no matter 
what your age or sex may be, and this can be done at 
home without the knowledge of shales This new and 
original method of increasing one’ ght has received 
the e nthusiastic endor: seme nt of Shy sicians and instruct- 
ysieal culture. If you would like to add to your 
, so as to be able to see in a crowd, walk without 
embarrassment with those who are tall, and enjoy the 
other advantages of proper height, you should write at 
once for a copy of our free booklet. “How to Grow Tall.’ 
It bie you how to accomplish these results quickly, 
surely and permanently, Write to-day. 

THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 155 A, Unity Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











































Beauty Poses 
EXQUISITE PORTRAYALS OF 


FEMALE LOVELINESS 


Decorate your ‘Den’ with ‘Art Gems.” 
3 bewitching poses 25c; 6 for 50c. One 
6 1-2 x 8 1-2 photograph free with every 
order for six. 

GOur pictures are all real photographs. No 
— or lithographed reproductions or 
other © cou trash, Money back if not 
satishie 

GOUR DOLLAR SPECIAL: Two 
6 1-2 x 8 1-2 photographs, 6 cabinet ‘s‘ze 
and 32 small photos, all for $1. The most 
entrancing series of “real beauties’’ ever 
publish 


ART PHOTO CO 





2402 S.H. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that cures rupture will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Has auto- 
matic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
ere ee ere’ Sent, 10,01. Sent on trial 
to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1001 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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Freeto ThinFolks 


Send Today for Free 50c Box 


Medal at Brussels 





Lean, lank, skinny, scrawny men and women 
should take advantage of this ten-day Free offer 
before it expires. 

Nothing is more embarrassing than extreme 
thinness. 

It is the plump, well-developed man who 
“cuts the melons’’ and has the fun socially. 

Scrawny, skinny women are seldom popular. 
We all admire fine figures. No dressmaker 
can hide a bony, skinny form. 

IHlere is a chance to test free the one guaran- 
teed reliable treatment which has ‘‘made good’’ 
for years in this country, which has just been 
awarded a gold medal and diploma of honor at 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Nothing in: history has ever approached the 
marvelous success of this new treatment, which 
has made more thin folks plump than all the 
“tonics’? and ineffective medicines for fifty 
years. 

There’s a reason. Plump, well formed men 
and women assimilate what they eat. Thin, 
scrawny ones do not. 

This new discovery supplies the one thing 
which the thin folks lack; that is the power to 
assimilate food. 

It renews the vigor, re-establishes the 
normal, all in nature’s own way. 

It is not a lash to jaded nerves, buta generous 
upbuilder. 

This new discovery puts on firm, solid flesh 
at the rate of ten to thirty pounds a month in 
Inany Cases, 

Best of all—the flesh ‘‘stays put.”’ 

The treatment is furnished in concentrated 


tablet form. A week’s supply can be carried in 
the vest pocket. 

No one need know what you are doing until 
your gain in weight causes complimentary 
comment. 

Here is the special offer for the purpose of 
convincing thin people in this community that 
these tablets will do just exactly what is claimed 
for them. It has been arranged to distribute 
for the next ten days, for the coupon below, a 
free 50-cent package of Sargol. 

All you have to do is to address Sargol Com- 
pany, 390-N Herald Building, Binghamton, N. 
Y., and this large 50-cent package will be sent 
you ina private and perfectly plain wrapper, 
so that no one but yourself will know the con- 
tents. Accompanying the package will be full 
and complete data and directions, letters of 
testimony, and a special letter of expert advice 
that in itself is well worth your time reading. 

Send today for the big free test package. 
Next week may be too late. Give your name 
and address plainly and pin this coupon to your 
letter. Please enclose 10 cents as evidence of 
good faith and to help defray the cost of this 
free distribution. 





FREE COUPON. . 
To the Sargol Company, 390-N Herald Bldg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Gentlemen—I am a reader of Smith’s Magazine 
and desire a Free 50c package of Sargol, in accord- 
ance with your generous offer. 1 enclose 10c to 
help defray expenses. 


PIN THIS TO YOUR LETTER. 
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A 


Woman 
Says 


“Being a book-loving family we read aloud 
a great deal and are refreshed by the open- 
air, virile, clean, ‘tonicy’ atmosphere of your 
stories. We long for the West of your 
cowboy stories, the freedom from the shut-in 
life, the breezes of your seagoing stories, 
the absolute difference one finds from our 
other monthly diet.’’* 





is the best magazine for the whole family— 
the man, the woman, the son, the daughter. 
Every page of it is clean and wholesome. 
It is a tonic for the man or woman who is 
heartily tired of the average magazine story. 
It carries an atmosphere of freshness and 
vigor. It stands alone in the magazine world. 

You can get a copy on the _ nearest 
news stand. 


*Extract from one of many letters on file from POPULAR readers, 


J 
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INSLEE ART PRINTS, 
REPRODUCED IN 
FULL COLORS FROM 
ORIGINAL PAINTING 








SIZE 12% x 15% INCHES, MOUNTED ON 
HEAVY MAT READY FOR FRAMING. THIS 
EXQUISITE PASTEL, BY THE CELEBRATED 
ARTIST, PENRHYN STANLAWS, IS ONE OF 
THE LEADING PAINTINGS OF NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND TEN. SENT SECURELY 
PACKED TO ANY ADDRESS, POST- $1 00 
AGE PREPAID, UPON RECEIPT OF S 








AINSLEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
EIGHTY-TWO SEVENTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


























Why Not Keep | 
Feeling Fit and Fine 


E all the Time? 


willkeep alive all the energyand strength 
acquired through rest and recreation and 
enable you to put all there is in you into 

our work. The tonic properties of the 

ops and vitalizing force of the grain 
make it a beverage possessing incom- 
parable and invaluable virtues, both for 
those who wish to retain their strength 
as well as for those seeking to regain it. 
Promotes the highest physical equipment 
while affording pleasure to all the senses. 

In Splits SE eae ae Apniy to nearest dealer or 


° > KEVAD Kstablished 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, HUDSON, N. W. 








“SMITH’S is an interesting volume, bringing together 
the work of a company of clever writers.—Zo/edo 
lade. 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 25cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


Do You Want a Good Position as a 


Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman 


Where YouCan Earn From $1,000to $5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 
We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
by mail in six to eight weeks and our Free Em- 
i Bu will assist you to secure a 
position where yo 


u can earn gene wages sg pl 
learn. We cannot begin to supply the demand of | ing 
business houses in all of America for our students. 
f you want to enter the best paid, most independent 
peotessica, in the world, write for our handsome 
ree » “A Knight of the Grip,”’ also testimonial 
letters from hundreds of students we have recentl 
taced in Sood positions; be od of positions now open, an 
ull particulars of the special offer we are now making 
new students. Address our nearest office. 
Dept. 107National Sal "s Training A fath 
Chicage Mew York Kansas City Scattle Mew Oricans Torente 
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From an old print in La Telegrafie Historique. 
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Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means of 
signal fires, but Napoleon established 
the first permanent system for rapid 
communication. 


In place oi the slow and unreliable ser- 
vice of couriers, he built lines of towers 
extending to the French frontiers and 
sent messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 1793 by 
Claude Chappe. It was a semaphore. 
The letters and words were indicated cy 
the position of the wooden arms; andthe 
messages were received and relayed at the 
next tower, perhaps a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone system 


of to-day the visual telegraph system of 
Napoleon’s time seems a crude make- 
shift. It could not be used at night nor 
in thick weather. It was expensive in 
construction and operation, considering 
that it was maintained solely for military 
purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, because 
it made possible the transmission of 
messages to distant points without the 
use of the l.uman messenger. 


It blazea the way for the universal 
telephone service of the Bell System 
which provides personal intercommuni- 
cation for 90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the indus cisi, commercial 
and social progress ofthe Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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= “Have You a Littze ‘Fairy: in Your Home?” 













A Fairy Soap Bath 
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a Costs % of a Cent 

4 There are twenty-five delightful, satisfying baths in a 5c 
cake of Fairy Soap—therefore, it’s economical. Fairy 

se Soap has no dyes, coloring matter or high perfumes to 

S deceive the eye or delude the nostrils. It is just as pure 
. as it looks because it is made from high-grade edible .. 

al products. We couldn’t make a better soap at any ¥ 

m price than we offer you in this handy, floating, 9% 

5 oval cake of Fairy at 5c. 

al THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY A 
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Send 10 cents, in stamps, for copy of Fairbank’s ‘‘Juvenile History of the United States.”—Interesting, instructive. 
56 pages: 28 illustrations in colors, by Denslow. Address The N. K. Fairbank Company, Dept. X, Chicago, IIl. 





tartling Watch Offe 


READ! 
A Watch Offer Without 
r Parallel 


so” 2 1g kee Write for our FREE book on watches; a 
Lee ll ae 1 re book that posts you on watches and watch 
fos 10 Stcksieiie MRC values—explains reasons for our most remark. 
able rock-bottom-price offer DIRECT TO 
YOU on the highest grade Burlington. 
IF YOU WANT a highest grade watch (ladies’ or gentle- 
men’s), or if you ever expect to own such a watch, write 
NOW for the FREE Burlington book. See coupon below. 
We won’t “knuckle down” to selling systems 
among dealers, so we have decided to make sucha 
tremendous and wonderful offer direct to the public 


on a first-class time piece, that no trust, no dealers under contract will or can stop us. You too 
will seize this opportunity to get the ‘Burlington Special’? direct on this wonderful offer. 


een METRES. smh eyt 


You should not buy a worthless watch just because it is cheap. Nor need you 
pay trust prices now for a top-notch watch. The free Burlington book explains. 


$ a Month at the Rock Bottom Price 
e $2.50 a month for the world’s most superb time piece? The 


easiest payments at the rock-bottom price—the Rock-Bottom 
rice. To assure us that everybody will quickly accept this 
introductory direct offer, we allow cash or easy payments, just as you prefer. 


No Mone Down We ship the watch on approval, prepaid 
y (your choice of lady’s or  gentleman’s 
RRS mu open face or hunting case). You risk abso- 
lutely nothing—you pay nothing—not one cent unless you want the great offer after 
e seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


*,. Now Writ ji 
for the free book. G F k 
«, Now Write ji", Get the Free Burlington Boo 
%, what you ought to know -—~ THIS BOOKLET will quickly convince you too that 
> ape ge grocnniged .. —. ‘ Jt you DO want an independent watch—made in the 
%, gene inlined —_— a soit independent factory that is fighting the trust as 
S», tain pe prices, and wil best it can by giving better quality and superior 
oO geen wf —— pee hi workmanship throughout; we will quickly convince 
BURLINGTON > “oy dl “— dc he you that the Burlington watch, on which there is 
WATCH CO ee eed orodusts  oflly one rock-bottom price (the same rock-bottom 
: Priced products. rice everywhere), is THE watch for the discriminat- 
Dept. 1152, 19th and “@ Just send your ing buyer: that it is THE watch for the man or 
Marshall Bivd. Oo name and ad- : : 1 h Ni brand 
cma ne tmors itso" dag, Worm who, wate, pot We lage sling an 
gl ee No Letter is bought by ‘es, THE watch that is absolutely 
book on avatehen ata SOROS On ’ Necessary. perfect in its many points of superiority—the Bur- 
er ee with full expla- y COUPON lington Watch. You will be posted on inside facts 
BREE On the eo coor .— es Will Do and prices when you send for the Burlington Com- 
i a pany’s free book on watches. 


#. BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY 
% Dept. 1152 19th and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, IIL 
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